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TREASURY DECISIONS. 


Pursuant to an inquiry received by the treasury de- 
partment from the collector of customs at New York the 
department, under date of March 13, issued a ruling 
to the effect that clapboards not exceeding four feet 
in length shall be dutiable at $1.50 a thousand pieces, 
under paragraph 199, tariff of 1897; all other weather 
boarding to come under paragraph 195 of the same act. 
This classification of weather boarding has been under 
consideration by the treasury department for some 
time and a thorough investigation of the subject has 
been made, from which the department finds that there 
has been no uniformity in the practice at different 
ports. At some ports bevel siding exceeding four feet 
in length has been assessed at $1.50 a thousand feet 
under paragraph 199. At other ports the duty assessed 
has been $1.50 a thousand clapboards, figuring a board 
to be four feet long, so that a board sixteen feet long 
has been treated as four clapboards. In order to insure 
harmony in the classification it is ordered that bevel 
siding, drop lap siding, novelty siding ete. and all 
weather boarding excepting bevel siding not exceeding 
four feet in length shall be classified as lumber at the 
rate specified in paragraph 195. 

Another disputed question has been settled by the 
board: of general appraisers, New York, in an opinion 
by McClelland, general appraiser, which holds that 
pieces of wood from six inches to three feet in length 
and about three inches in thickness, being the dam- 
aged or imperfect ends of deals, known as ‘‘mill butt- 
ings’’ or ‘‘deal ends’’ and used in the making of pulp 
for the manufacture of paper, shall be entitled to free 
entry as pulpwood under the provisions of paragraph 
699, tariff of 1897. This matter came up under a 
protest by F. W. Myers & Co. against a decision by the 
collector of customs at the port of Burlington. The 
collector held that ‘‘deal ends’’ were dutiable at the 
rate of 20 percent ad valorem, under provisions of 
paragraph 200. It was the contention of protestants 
that such pieces should be admitted free of duty or 
should be dutiable at the rate of 10 percent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 463. The evidence showed that in 
Canada such pieces are used for firewood at the mills 
and the only purpose for which they are imported into 
the United States and actually used is in the manufac- 
ture of pulp. It was held they were not entitled to 
free entry under paragraph 692 covering paper stock 
‘“fit only to be converted into paper.’’ Neither did 
they come within the provisions of paragraph 200 at a 
20 pereent ad valorem charge. Paragraph 463 pro- 
vides that a charge of 10 percent ad valorem on im- 
ports, assessed as waste, would have applied were it 
not for the fact that under paragraph 699 pulpwood 
and firewood are entitled to free entry and the evidence 
showed that these pieces were usable only for such 


purposes. Furthermore, evidence was deduced showing 
that such pieces have been admitted free of duty since 
1892, with the sanction of the government prior to the 


enactment of the present tariff law. The decision of the 
collector of customs was therefore reversed and the 
protest filed by the importers was sustained. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR LUMBER EXPORTERS. 


American manufacturers of fir doors who have been 
attempting to find an export market for a portion of 
their product recently addressed inquiries to Consul- 
General R. P. Skinner, of Marseille, France, asking for 
information as to the prospect of finding sale for their 
goods in France. The inquiry was referred to a lead- 
ing importer of American and Scandinavian lumber at 
Marseille and his reply contained the following infor- 
mation: 

It is hardly probable, in view of the prohibitive duties 
now applied to manufactured wood upon its arrival in 
France, that foreign countries can compete with domestic 
manufacturers, and more particularly as the articles in ques- 
tion have been beaten down already as to price by competi- 
tion between the French manufacturers themselves. Swedish 
manufacturers have never succeeded, and do not even at- 
tempt at present to offer manufactured doors in Marseille, 
except for the colonies. 

If there should be established here a warehouse supply of 
these articles (in bond), which would permit of their re- 
exportation to the colonies without payment of tariff taxes, 
it might be possible to do something from time to time, but 
it would be difficult to establish a continuous current of 
business. In any case this result will only follow after a 
sustained effort. I am of opinion also that there would be 


something to do with Egypt, Greece and Asia Minor if such 
a depot should be established here. It will be necessary to 
do something more than to supply a sample in order to con- 
clude any serious business. if your correspondents would 
care to send their catalog with prices I would be able to 
form a closer opinion and pronounce upon the project of 
importations from America in a more definite manner. 


The name of this importer is on file at the bureau of 
manufactures, department of commerce and labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Consul Skinner recommends that 
American manufacturers who are prepared to consign 
stocks for reshipment to the various markets mentioned 
would do well to get in touch with this importer, whose 
reliability and conservative methods are vouched for. 
If the plan outlined should prove successful it would 
open up an important new market for American doors 
and the business, if properly handled, with the requisite 
amount of care in grading ete., might soon become of 
considerable volume. Such a campaign would require 
eareful, systematic following up and strict adherence to 
grades to overcome successfully any prejudice which may 
exist against American goods. 





STANDARDIZATION OF HARDWOOD GRADES. 


A little less than a year ago the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN outlined a system of grading hardwood lumber 
predicated on points brought out by manufacturers and 
dealers who contributed to the symposium of views 
printed at that time. Uniform inspection of hardwood 
lumber came up for consideration in August, 1906, and 
views of lumbermen on this point should serve to guide 
the committees which have taken up this question and 
are going to make a determined effort to reach some 
satisfactory conclusion. 

A new system of grading modeled in some respects 
after that employed by pine manufacturers was tenta- 
tively suggested in the August 25 issue of this paper. 
This called for a grade of clear lumber to be inspected 
from the poorer side of the board, a grade of selects or 
one face lumber, a grade of shop or cutting up, and a 
common grade to take care of the hardwood product 
used in structural work. 

Judging from the recommendations of the committee 
on grading of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, which also represents the ideas of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, a change 
of this sort meets with the approval of those who 
handle hardwoods. The report of the grading com- 
mittee of the Michigan association recommends a sys- 
tem whereby the value or grade of a board is to be 
determined by the quantity of clear faced cutting that 
can be secured from it. In other words, it is recom- 
mended that from the grade of common a grade of 
cutting up stock or shop lumber be evolved. 


This recommendation is in line with the wishes of 
consumers. Perhaps a majority of the concerns which 
remanufacture lumber judge the value of a board by 
the percentage of clear and sound cuttings they can 
secure from it. Furniture manufacturers, for instance, 
want a certain percent of clear cuttings, though per- 
haps the bulk of the material they use will prove sat- 
isfactory if one face is clear and the other sound. 

The tendency of opinion at this time is to make 
grades to suit. the requirements of users. The more 
light that can be thrown upon this matter the more 
satisfactory will be the rules when finally adopted. It 
is not possible, however, to make standard grades which 
will suit the needs of every user. Hardwood lumber- 
men generally are beginning to recognize this fact 
and bear it in mind when devising grading rules. The 
tendency of present investigations as set forth in the 
conferences held so far is to get the grades down more 
nearly to a practical working basis than they have 
been heretofore, so that not only will they take care of 
the entire product of the log but will give material 
of uniform value to the concerns using hardwood lumber 
in the manufacture of any commodity. 

It is to be hoped that the men who have this matter 
in charge will receive the hearty support and co- 
operation of all the hardwood lumbermen in their work, 
so that whatever rules may be decided upon will repre- 
sent the ideas of no one faction or one association and 
will prove satisfactory to all concerned and a practical 
solution of the question. 





DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES OF OREGON LUMBER. 


WoopLawn, Tex., April 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Can you tell us where Oregon lumber is most gen- 
erally used, the price and the common rate? 

D. C. DRISKELL & Bro. 


Lumber manufacturers of Oregon have a very broad 
market for their output. First in order is tke local 
demand, which for several years has been very heavy. 
This includes the requirements of the railroads of Oregon 
and of other western states which in part are supplied 
by Oregon manufacturers. Rates and prices vary mate- 
rially on local and railroad business; competition and 
distance to. be transported are the governing factors. 

The heaviest consumer of timber products of Oregon 
is California. Very large parts of the shipments to 
California are made by vessel from mills along the 
Columbia river and its tributaries to. San Francisco 
and southern California ports. It is not possible to 
state absolutely how much lumber is shipped each year 
in this way, but to this large amount must be added 
the quantities handled by the Southern Pacific railroad. 
Vessel rates fluctuate, the charge during the last twelve 
months having varied from $7 to $10 a thousand feet. 
Another part of the product of the Coast and the Colum- 
bia river mills is shipped to foreign countries, so that 


Oregon lumber is found in all parts of the world. 
Oregon pine, as it is known in California and abroad, 
is a name given the fir manufactured in that state and 
Washington. There is no great difference between the 
fir timber of Washington and Oregon, and what has 
been said here in regard to the Oregon industry applies 
also to that of Washington west of the Cascade moun- 
tains. In eastern and southern Oregon are found large 
quantities of pine timber the better grades of which 
are sold to sash and door factories in the central states. 
It is not possible to outline any special territory in 
which the pine, fir, cedar and spruce are marketed, 
because in some form these woods make their way into 
nearly every state in the Union, with the possible excep- 
tion of the extreme southeastern section. Long timbers 
for heavy structural work, dredging beams and masts 
and spars have been shipped to the Atlantic seaboard ; 
in fact, there is a very heavy trade in such material 
between the producers on the west and consumers on 
the east coast. If an extreme case is desired, Bangor 
(Me.) shipbuilders have secured from eastern manu- 
facturers timbers for spars and masts. : 
In the ordinary product, boards and yard stock, ship- 
ments of these low grade stocks cannot be made to 
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eastern points because freight rates are so high as to 
prohibit competition of low grade material with woods 
of eastern or southern production. The freight rate 
to Minneapolis is 40 cents a hundred. pounds; to Kan- 
sas City and Chicago, 50 cents on fir and 10 cents more 
on cedar. This makes the average freight charge for 
each thousand feet range between $12 and $16. Figur- 
ing lumber to be worth $12 at the mill in the west, it is 
not possible for operators to send east anything that 


will not bring $30 to $35 a thousand feet, and this 
eliminates the possibility of competition between west- 
ern and northern and southern manufacturers for ordi- 
nary yard stock. 

There is no common rate on lumber save that a 
blanket has been put into effect, making the cost the 
same to manufacturers when their lumber moves to some 
common point in the east. For instance, the manufac- 
turers of Washington or Oregon can ship fir lumber 


to Chicago for 50 cents, though the distance in one case 
may be a hundred or more miles greater than in another. 
We do not know what the rate would be to Texas com- 
mon points, but probably in the neighborhood of 60 
or 65 cents, as there would be competition between the 
northwestern and southwestern. 

Correspondent ’s inquiry is framed in such a broad, 
general way that it is not possible to be more specific 
in answering it. 





THE CARPENTER AND HIS RELATIONS WITH THE RETAIL LUMBERMAN. 


In the smaller towns the carpenter has more to do 
with the building industry than many are aware. Often- 
times he is a connecting link between the retail lumber 
dealer and the consumer. Without carpenters there can 
be no building, and as his convenience must be consulted 
he comes near being the pivot on which building swings. 
As difficult as it was last season to get lumber, in many 
sections it was still more so to get carpenters, and many 
jobs were postponed on this account. Men who never 
had learned the trade, or even worked at it before, 
posed as carpenters and earned good wages the season 
through. This was not for the reason that their work 
was acceptable to the boss carpenters who employed 
them, but they were the only available men to be had. 

It is in the so-called country towns, however—those 
towns which excel in number all others—that the in- 
fluence of the carpenter is most felt, in the larger towns 
the contractor taking his place. In many of these 
small towns a contractor is not known, the builders 
buying the material and the carpenter putting it in 
place at day wages. Not infrequently it is the carpenter 
who is first made aware of the intention of a farmer 
or villager to build. It is supposed that with his expe- 
rience he knows something about plans—possibly can 
furnish them—and give such other information as the 
builder may desire. The live carpenter subscribes to a 


class paper of his own and from the pointers gathered 
from this and his experience he is enabled to talk shop 
in a way to interest the man who proposes to build. 

It is for the reasons stated above that often the lum- 
berman can form a valuable connection with the car- 
penter—a connection that means an increase in trade. 
It is possible for a carpenter who is friendly to a 
dealer to influence bills to be bought of him. It is very 
natural for a prospective builder to talk with his car- 
penter about the quality and prices of the lumber in the 
different yards, and often the word of the carpenter is 
taken implicitly. It is supposed that he knows. He 
has inspected the lumber in all the yards and is a better 
judge than is the builder, who oftener than otherwise 
is ignorant in the matter. He knows a board when he 
sees it, abhors a knot when he sees it, which is about the 
extent of his lumber lore. It was stated by a prominent 
dealer that the tongue of a certain carpenter had turned 
a large volume of trade from his yard. A difference 
arose which was not satisfactorily adjusted and from 
that time on the carpenter talked for another dealer. 
He was a man of good reputation, a German, and as 
many of the people of the community were of the same 
nationality his influence was large. Very likely the 
lumber at one yard was as good as at the other, but the 
builders did not know this and went in search of sup- 


plies to the yard that was favored by the carpenter. 

There are dealers who disclaim any friendly busi- 
ness relations with the carpenters, claiming they are 
irresponsible, which in a sense is true. The rating books 
which have been compiled in a town of considerable size 
contain the names of many carpenters who bought lum- 
ber and failed to pay for it. It cannot be seen that it 
is necessary, however, for the dealers to lose by these 
hewers of wood. When a merchant knows that a man 
is not reliable it is the easiest thing in the world to 
list his name among those debtors whose con- 
sciences are not violated if their debts are not paid. 
Carpenters are precisely like the other classes—there are 
the good and the bad among them, and irrespective of 
the bad there are dealers who aim to put on their good 
will list every man in the town who drives a nail, as 
he who works as an apprentice today may be a full 
fledged carpenter tomorrow and a contractor the day 
after. To say there are no reliable contractors would 
be a reckless assertion, and nearly every contractor came 
up from a carpenter. 

Doubtless the lumberman who avoids practical contact 
with the carpenter has suffered from business relation- 
ship; nevertheless he is repudiating a. factor in the 
building world that if judiciously handled would be of 
financial benefit to him. 





CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH FOR NEBRASKA RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


decided that it is not 
unlawful for a body of business men to agree to do 
At least a referee appointed by the 
Nebraska supreme court who has been looking up the 


In Nebraska it has been 


nothing illegal. 


race, color and previous condition of servitude of the 
lumber dealers of that state has come to that opinion 
and has told the supreme court aforesaid that such 
is his belief. It is expected that the supreme court 
will agree with him, as stated in the news columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week. 

The Nebraska Association was 
organized in 1902 and went along for fifteen years 
without ever suspecting itself of being a trust. It 
had none of the symptoms of such an infection. It 
had no enlargement of the pocketbook or lapsus of the 
conscience. 


Lumber Dealers’ 


Its financial temperature always had re- 
mained normal, and its pulse never had missed a beat. 
There was no dizziness in head or chilliness in feet. 
But certain, or uncertain, moral physicians declared 
that the Nebraska lumber dealers needed attention. 
The association had infested the Nebraska body pol- 
itic for fifteen years without being discovered, but 
now—Aha! So the machinery of the law was put 
into One day when the Nebraska lumber 
dealers were in session a deputy sheriff blew into 


motion. 


town with about three quarts of invitations to come 
into court. He hunted up Bird Critchfield, secre- 
tary of the association, showed him his line of sta- 
tionery and asked him if it were not true that some 
of the gentlemen named in the invitations were at 
that very moment concealed about his person. 

Mr. Critchfield (whose first name is no misnomer) 
replied ‘‘Sure!’’ and invited him up to the associa- 
tion meeting, where the lumbermen at that very time 
were engaged in pointing out the value of fairness 
and the square deal in business on the wind-blown 
plains of Nebraska. He pointed out the ‘‘trembling 
wretches’’ (?) named in the philippie and helped pass 
out the documents. There was no panic. ‘‘ Thrice is 
he armed that hath his quarrel just,’’ says Mr. Shake- 
speare in one of his popular and successful dramas. 
Nebraska retailers believing themselves thus armed 
thrice and some more were not disconcerted by the 
visit of the deputy nor by his large and complete 
display of legal blanks. 

At the proper time the invited guests assembled 
and went through a rigorous examination. The moral 
physicians were there and put the Nebraska associa- 
tion on the table and dissected it. They examined 
everything from the table of contents to the appendix 


and found no symptoms of ethical appendicitis in the 
latter or moral indigestion in the former. There may 
be other patients who would not have stood the oper- 
ation so well; but the Nebraska association did not 
suffer the slightest shock or detention from business, 
for it has a strong constitution. After the association 
had thus been thoroughly explored the referee ordered 
the patient discharged and gave it a clean bill of 
health. 

The result of this examination was no surprise to 
the friends of the patient throughout the United 
States. Far from being a fit subject for the probes 
of the law, the Nebraska association is a promoter of 
law, order, decency and square dealing. The same 
thing may be said of retail lumber associations in 
general, for all are founded on similar principles and 
are doing their work on similar lines. It is pleasing 
to note that an association whose first object is the 
prevention of coercion in business has not been left 
to suffer under suspicion but has been able, through 
the medium of the courts, to demonstrate to the pub- 
lic in general its helpfulness not only to itself and its 
individual members but, by the promotion of the wis- 
est business ethics, its helpfulness to the people of the 
state. 





AN OUTGROWTH OF THE WESTERN EMBARGO ON FOREST PRODUCTS. 


A number of controversies between eastern buyers 
and western manufacturers of red cedar shingles have 
been brought to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Complaints are made because of failure to ship 
goods ordered last fall, some of the business being of 
more than six months’ standing. One concern stated 
it would require three or four months to reach the 
order about which complaint was made but that it was 
willing to assume half of the difference between the 
prices quoted and accepted when the order was booked 
and those now current for western shingles and buy on 
the open market to supply the customer. Another 
operator flatly declined to fill the order because of 
‘faets of Providence,’’ it being argued that the floods 
last fall and the deep snows during the winter months 
were the primary reasons for the embargo being placed. 
It was stated that the shingles would be shipped when 
the market will again reach the level at which this order 
was booked. 

Without specific reference to either of these cases or 
to any others which have been referred for an opinion 
a statement of conditions prevailing in the west should 
prove of value to eastern customers. For more than 
twelve months lumber and shingle producers in the west 
have been unable to secure all the cars required to move 
the products of their mills. This deficiency in the 
transportation supply between the great lumber con- 
suming centers and the west and south has operated to 
advance lumber and shingle values. Because of the 
fact that the country largely is dependent upon the 
western mills for supplies the effect on the shingle mar- 
ket has been more pronounced. Chicago quotations 


show shingles to be about $1 higher than they were 
twelve months ago. The ostensible market value of 
shingles probably is below the scale of prices paid by 
those who compete for the few cars which make their 
way eastward. a 

Shingle manufacturers are in a position where, were 
they able to operate and ship, they could realize enor- 
mous profits. Instead of finding their business unu- 
sually profitable, however, some of them have been 
compelled to close their mills; others have operated a 
part time only and none of them have transacted as 
much business as they are equipped to handle. This 
state of affairs is shown conclusively by the reports 
furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the calen- 
dar year 1906. The total shingle product of six west- 
ern states, California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming, in 1906 was 6,484,297,000 shin- 
gles, against a total for 1905 of 9,205,056,000 shingles, 
showing a decrease of 2,720,759,000. Washington alone 
showed a decrease of 2,797,961,000 pieces, or more than 
the entire decrease in all the western states, some of 
the other producing states having made gains. Not- 
withstanding this decrease in the output stocks at the 
close of 1906 were two and a half times greater than 
those held at the same time in 1905. 

From the spring of 1906 until January of this year 
the car supply dwindled gradually until it ceased alto- 
gether when the embargo was declared. As the car 
supply grew more and more inadequate eastern buyers 
found greater difficulty in securing shingles. The prices 
advanced, but apparently no one has profited by this 
advance, because the cost of doing one-quarter of the 


business the mills were equipped to handle has more 
than offset the greater returns. Some of the operators 
in the west have had difficulty in keeping afloat because 
their revenues were shut off and all of them have suf- 
fered on account of the state of affairs outlined. 

Now that the railroads are giving better service the 
manufacturers in the west desire to recoup their losses. 
The demand is so great that they find it possible to 
secure orders at fancy prices provided immediate ship- 
ment can be made. Some of them, it seems, have 
yielded to temptation and are giving current orders 
preference over those that have been on their books 
four to six months and which were taken at prices 
below those they now are securing. Some of them pre- 
sumably are filling orders in rotation, though probably 
all, occasionally at least, have taken advantage of the 
market and thus delayed the shipment of old orders. 
Whoever indulges in this practice is severely con- 
demned by the eastern buyers when the facts become 
known. Yet this is a custom followed by all business 
institutions which hold up the goods of patient cus- 
tomers and endeavor to satisfy the insistent demands 
of the impatient ones. Particularly is this true when 
the practice yields a great deal more revenue. On a 
strict interpretation of right and wrong the manufac- 
turer or dealer should, of course, fill orders in rotation 
but there probably is not a concern in the United States 
that does not occasionally ship a car to satisfy the 
importunity of an impatient customer, particularly when 
by such a transaction greater profits are derived. With 
some shingle men it may be a case of protecting them- 
selves in this way or going to the wall, as probably 
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more than 50 percent of the lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers in the United States are not equipped to 
utilize only a quarter or a third of their capacity 
for months and then to do nothing at all for two months 
or longer and still be in sound financial shape. It is 
a question of self preservation with some of them and 





in such cases it inevitably follows that the first law 
of nature governs. 

The foregoing is a plain business statement of a 
business crisis. It should give the eastern buyers a 
better idea of the viewpoint of the western producers 
and wholesale dealers. If the question is considered 


solely from the standpoint of right and wrong it un- 
questionably is not right to give late orders preference 
over those previously taken, but insofar as this phase of 
commercial affairs is concerned right or wrong does not 
always govern, expediency having much to do with 
business transactions. 





COMMERCIAL PROGRESS OF HALF A CENTURY IN NORTH CAROLINA PINE CIRCLES. 


This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents a 
circumstantial story of the growth of a great North 
Carolina pine manufacturing company. . The history 
of this concern is typical of the industrial growth not 
merely of Virginia, its home, but of the central Atlan- 
tie coast states. Capt. John L. Roper’s first appearance 
there was as a participant in a conquest of arms. 
He saw active service during the strenuous days in 
Virginia when northern visitors were welcomed by 
indeterminable salutes of cannon. Strange as it may 
seem, the fiery baptism Le received made him a warm 
admirer of Virginia and Virginia people. Later he 
came on commercial quest, and it stands as a tribute 
to those who supported the lost cause that he was as 
warmly and sincerely welcomed in the role of an ex- 
ploiter of Virginia’s resources as he was on his first 
visit. He began in a small way, with the poor facili- 
ties then available, the manufacture of white cedar 
found in large quantities in the swamp lands of Vir- 
ginia and was among the first to give attention to the 
great pine forests of his adopted state. The founder 
of this lumber company was a builder. The profits of 
the first few years were small, if indeed there was 
anything left after paying living expenses. Later, 
however, the business was enlarged and became more 
remunerative, and as the profits accumulated invest- 
ments were made in lands bearing choice timber—pine, 
juniper and hardwoods. 

At that time forest wealth was looked upon in the 
light of a liability rather than an asset. Throughout 
the south land, in the hardwood states and the north- 
ern pine districts, were inexhaustible forests which at 
that time scarcely had been touched. The bulk of the 
output during the early years of the operations was 
sold to local consumers. The lumber scarcely would 
conform to the present accepted meaning of well manu- 
factured. It was cut with old circular saws taking 
36 to % inch’ kerf, and all slabs and edgings were 
burned at considerable expense to the operators. The 
sawed products were piled out in the yard to air dry 
or in muggy weather to blacken. The fact that lum- 
ber blued or blackened was taken as a matter of course 


in those pre-dry kiln days when the planing mill was 
an unknown quantity in saw mill history. 

From a small and inauspicious beginning has been 
built up the great lumber manufacturing and distribut- 
ing concern of the John L. Roper Lumber Company. 
It scarcely is just to call it an inauspicious beginning 
when the determination and character of its founder, 
Capt. John L. Roper, are remembered, but it appears 
like an inauspicious beginning when contrasted with 
the present magnitude of the company. From an indi- 
vidual, sole owner, proprietor and operator of a mag: 
nificent one saw circular mill to the retired head of a 
giant operating company owning, largely in fee sim- 
ple, more than 4,000,000,000 feet of valuable timber 
and the land on which it stands is the record that has 
been made in forty years by Capt. John L, Roper. 

During the last decade material assistance has been 
rendered by the younger generation into whose capable 
hands the business was transferred about two years 
ago. 

Not alone have tke directors of this company suc- 
ceeded in establishing facilities for the production of 
lumber and in acquiring magnificent timber resources 
greater than those held by any competing concern in 
the same field but they have perfected a sales depart- 
ment covering the entire northeastern part of the 
United States, where a dense population creates a de- 
mand for enormous quantities of building material. 

The sketch outlining the growth of this company 
necessarily is brief. ‘To trace its development step by 
step would involve the compilation of a history of Vir- 
ginia and a large part of North Carolina. It is with 
a great deal of pleasure, however, that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN reproduces photographs showing the mills 
and timber owned by this company and also presents 
in this connection and in the same manner the gentle- 
men who preside over each phase of the work. 

The mill and logging equipment has been so per- 
fected that the plants of this company can be operated 
almost continuously if market conditions justify the 
adoption of such methods. Its tremendous timber re- 
sources and the fact that the bulk of the timber is 


owned in fee simple by the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company give it an advantage peculiar to the North 
Carolina pine field. Theoretically if not actually the 
cotton fields over which Captain Roper rode during the 
Civil War have since grown up in magnificent forests 
from which the mills of the Roper Lumber Company 


secure much of their timber supply. North Carolina 


pine lands reproduce pine. Other pine sections 
grow up in miscellaneous hardwoods largely, and 
in this particular the North Carolina pine sec- 
tions differ radically from almost all other pine 


districts in America. 
grow trees of commercial size and value. Estimating 
that the average annual output of lumber is 150,000,000 
feet, the 4,000,000,000 feet of timber which it owns 
gives the John L. Roper Lumber Company if not a 
permanent timber supply by reason of rapid repro- 
duction at least a very long lease on life. The timber 
resources of this company should not be classified as 


Thirty or forty years suffice to 


second growth, because nowhere else on the North 
American continent is finer shortleaf pine of the so 
termed virgin character found than on the lands of 
the Roper Lumber Company. The timber views repro- 
duced in the article printed this week are sufficient evi- 
dence of this fact. Twenty-five or thirty years from 
now the lands bearing second growth virgin timber will 
have produced another growth, probably not equal in 
character to that cut at this time but of great value 
to lumber users and a great asset for the company own- 
ing or controlling it. 

Distribution of the lumber product is carried on 
through offices which have been established at Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New York, Washington, Boston 
and Portland, Me. The Pittsburg territory is the only 
district in which the product of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company is distributed by other than its per- 
sonal representatives. This company occupies a most 
conspicuous place in the commerce of the east and its 
interests are wisely and conservatively watched from 
the cities mentioned. 

Mr. Reader, the Roper Lumber Company, pages 51 
to 114, inclusive. 





RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE UPHELD BY A SOUTHERN COURT OF LAST RESORT. 


By its decision in the case of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Company vs. the Keystone Lumber 
Yard the supreme court of Mississippi has definitely 
and permanently sustained the principle of reciprocal 
demurrage as applied to intrastate shipments within 
its jurisdiction. The case was heard on appeal from 
the circuit court of Yazoo county, the decision there 
having been in favor of the lumber concern, with judg- 
ment for the amount of the demurrage charges claimed. 

The contest in this case rested upon the validity of 
rule 10, railroad commission of Mississippi, which pro- 
vides: ‘‘When cars are properly loaded and shipping 
instructions given the railroad must immediately issue 
bills of lading therefor and if said car or ears are 
detained or held and not carried within twenty-four 
hours thereafter said railroad company shall be liable 
to such shipper for the payment of $1 for each day 
or fraction of a day that said car or cars are thus 
detained or held.’’ There could be no question as to 
the interpretation of this rule, but it was the conten- 
tion of the appellant that the railroad commission had 
no power to make such a rule. It was also contended 
that the commission could not originate the demurrage 
charges. Neither of these contentions was upheld by the 
court. To show the fallacy of these arguments the 
opinion cites previous decisions showing that the main 
purpose of car service associations is to expedite the 
handling and delivery of freight and to benefit con- 
signor, carrier and consignee alike and that they have 
not the power of fixing demurrage charges, being per- 
mitted only to assess the charges after they have been 
fixed; therefore such penalties must be fixed by the 
railroad commission. The court held that the penalty 
provided for the undue detention of cars was devised for 
the benefit of the public at large and as such was 
entirely within the powers of the railroad commission. 

The hackneyed argument involving a supposed dis- 
tinction between reciprocal demurrage charges which are 
characterized as fines and penalties and those which 
arise under the common law doctrine of the warehouse- 
man’s right to lien for warehouse charges was brought 
up in this case. But the supreme court held that demur- 
rage charges for the detention of cars by shippers are 
‘<penalties’’ assessed for the benefit of the public at 
large and not storage charges. This finding, so far as 


Mississippi is concerned, wipes out the illusive distinc- 
tion, if any such existed, between what railroad men 
have termed two kinds of demurrage, one a penalty, the 
other a rental. The court refuses to uphold the lien 
theory in any respect and places the shipper and the 
carrier on common ground as far as compliance with 
traffic rules is concerned. 

An interesting feature of the decision is a reference 
to the reciprocal demurrage measures which have been 
| 
| LUMBER RATES EAST OF 
| CHICAGO. 


In the past the railroads operating east of Chi- 
cago have made a distinction between lumber 
originating west of Chicago and that shipped from | | 
Chicago. Heretofore lumber from Wisconsin, | | 
Minnesota or the far northwestern states has been | | 
carried at rates from 1 to 5 cents lower than those 
charged on shipments originating in Chicago. 

The readjustment which the railroads propose | | 
to inaugurate does away with this distinction be- || 
tween local and through business and hereafter 
all shipments of lumber originating at or passing 
|| through Chicago destined to any point named in | 
|| the list published last week or points taking the || 
|| same rates will be charged for at the highest rates | | 
quoted; in other words, the railroads propose to 
|| eancel the old through rates and insist upon re- 
ceiving the local rates from Chicago to the east. 

This matter was taken up and investigated a 
few hours before going to press last week, and 
while the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received con- 
firmation of the new rates no frank statement was 
made of just what the changes involved. Those 
in touch with freight matters understand the situ- 
| ation thoroughly and also why this apparently 
misleading statement was made. 
| 














| 











passed or are pending for passage in twenty states. 
The court says that the law of reciprocal demurrage 
is founded on the soundest common sense and the highest 
spirit of equity and concludes that if such legislation 
is vigorously enforced the freight congestion which has 
caused so much trouble will be a thing of the past. 

This decision has no bearing upon interstate business 
or upon charges assessed for failure to furnish equip- 
ment for loading, but within its scope its importance 
cannot be too highly estimated. Insofar as state legis- 
lation of this character is concerned reciprocal demur- 
rage laws will have to stand the test of similar litiga- 
tion wherever passed. Every decision of this character 
will have its bearing upon future test cases and it 
is doubtful if any appellate court would have riddled 
the contentions of the transportation companies more 
thoroughly than has been done in this case. Not only 
has the court firmly established the principle of recipro- 
cal demurrage but it has strongly recommended the 
enforcing of such laws as a remedy for car shortage. 
It is hard to see how the railroads in Mississippi can 
fail to handle more loaded cars promptly without suf- 
fering the penalties provided by the reciprocal demur- 
rage rule. If this is true and if it shall be found that 
the railroad companies comply with the law and avoid 
the penalties it will merely go to show what they can 
do to furnish service under compulsion. 

Should the railroads decide that they must comply 
with the law relating to the movement of cars there 
will be but one way to evade the handling of Mississippi 
intrastate traffic with reasonable promptness and that 
will be by deliberate refusal or failure to furnish cars 
when ordered. But in view of the powers of the rail- 
road commission as expounded by the supreme court 
there would seem to be no reason why that body could 
not extend the rule to apply to the failure on the part 
of the carriers to furnish equipment within a reasonable 
time after the order is placed. Such a rule of course 
must provide for reasonable contingencies preventing 
the carriers from complying with its provisions, but, 
following the same line of reasoning established in 
this case, the supreme court could hardly fail to sustain 
a reasonable penalty for the deliberate withholding of 
cars from shippers intended to defeat the purpose of the 
commission’s rules. 
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FRUITS OF THE CAR SHORTAGE IN FAR WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Recently a manufacturer of red cedar shingles located 
at Acme, Wash., notified the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
discontinue its subscription. Asked in regard to why 
this order was given the following statement was made: 

‘*We have sold out. Our only motive was the impossi- 
bility of getting empty cars in which to ship our product 
and the poor outlook for the future, or until the railroads 
quit stock manipulations—stop gambling and again go 
back to railroading. This will take time, as they will 
not do this until compelled to by the American people, 


who have made the big railroads what they are.’’ 

This is a severe arraignment of the railroad interests, 
but when people have been driven out of business be- 
cause of inadequate transportation facilities they natu- 
rally feel like being severe. Operators of this class 
believe there is good money in building railroads and 
operating them on business principles. It is contended 
that not alone is the public injured by the direct out- 
come of stock manipulation but because looking after 
stock deals monopolizes time and energy so that the 


railroads are deprived of the personal managerial care 
which they are entitled to receive. 

The conviction gaining ground among those who have 
been injured by lack of transportation facilities is that 
if the ostensible managers of the railroads are to 
devote their time to the stock markets they ought to let 
somebody else handle the railroads. These views are the 
result of putting two and two together. One of these 
“*two’s’’? is that the railroad service has been and is 
poor and the other that the market is manipulated. 





INAUGURATING AN ELABORATE SERIES OF TESTS OF INDIANA HARDWOODS. 


Extensive tests of timber grown in Indiana are to 
be made under the supervision of Will D. Freeman, 
secretary of the state board of forestry. Plans are 
being completed for the tests, which will begin some 
time next month and may continue through a period of 
several years. 

The tests will include experiments on the woods best 
adapted for manufacturing purposes and also on the 
twenty leading timbers grown in the state. Efforts will 
be made to ascertain the relative strengths of each 
variety and the results obtained from planting in the 


low, waste lands and on the best lands in the state. 

Oak, hickory and ash are the three timbers used for 
manufacturing purposes that have been selected for the 
tests. Specimens will be obtained in the hilly and 
bottom lands of southern Indiana and from the level, 
rich soil of northern and central Indiana. It is the 
contention of Secretary Freeman that sooner or later 
timber growing will be driven to the waste lands and 
that the same results can be obtained there as on the 
high lands. 

All of the tests will be conducted at the government 


experimenting station at Purdue University, Lafayette. 
There chemical and physical soil analyses, tests for tim- 
ber, insect pests and examinations in the green and 
cured states will be conducted. Both sun and kiln dried 
tests will be made under equal conditions of timbers 
from different portions of the state. In the test of the 
twenty best Indiana timbers, irrespective of manufac- 
turing properties, the strength and growth of each will 
be compared with the others. The tests will also include 
the age and seasoning properties of the various kinds 
of timber, both green and cured. 





A PRACTICAL METHOD OF DOING AWAY WITH CLAIMS FOR OVERCHARGE ON FREIGHT. 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars are tied up in 
claims which lumbermen have presented to the various 
railroad companies in the United States, asking to have 
rectified alleged overcharges in weights or rates. Claims 
of this character not only are an annoyance both to the 
claimants and the railroad companies but a source of 
endless correspondence entailing heavy expense. 

It costs money to handle claims. Also it will cost 
money, time, energy and involve concessions on the part 
of both to reach some sort of an agreement whereby if 
overcharges from some cause or other cannot be avoided 
they can be settled promptly. Claims for refund of a 
part of the freight collected are made either because the 
weight is held to be excessive or through some blunder 
in the application of the rate. No adequate reason 
exists why claims for refund of an excessive charge due 
to the assessment of a. wrong rate should not be settled 
immediately. Where a shipment moves over one line 
from point of origin to destination there can be no rea- 
sonable objection to the agent at the shipping point or 
destination settling this matter, nor where shipments 
move over two or more lines should there be any diffi- 
culty in such cases, because the through rate has been 
apportioned to the various railroads making it. 

Where claim is made because the weight assessed is 
alleged to be in excess of the actual weight of the ship- 
ment it can be adjusted only when substantiated by 
proof satisfactory to those who passed upon it. To 
make claims for overcharge stick it is necessary for the 
claimant to have something more than his mere word 


to offer in support of his contention. Were it possible 
to secure the adoption of a scale of estimated weights 
to cover all kinds of lumber shipped, these estimates to 
take the place of scale weights, all claims of this sort 
could be quickly and easily adjusted, provided no 
question should be raised as to the kind of lumber 
shipped or its condition at the time shipment was made. 
Ignorance on the part of the railroad employees in- 
specting the shipments or greed on the part of the 
manufacturers making them might result in doing away 
with whatever benefits otherwise could be secured from 
the adoption and use of a scale of estimated weights. 

Were lumber shippers to be polled the vote would be 
unanimously in favor of paying freight on the actual 
weight of the lumber. Lumber in one locality may be 
lighter on the average than the same kind of lumber 
grown in other sections, and this naturally gives the 
producers of the light-weight lumber an advantage in 
that they do not have to pay as much freight as some 
of their competitors, and this advantage would not 
voluntarily be thrown aside. 

If the foregoing statements represent in substance 
conditions as they exist it is evident the only possible 
and final means of doing away with claims, or one at 
least that will provide some method so that the shipper 
can insist upon adjustment when occasion for present- 
ing them arises, is to ascertain definitely what the lum- 
ber weighs before or after it is loaded into the car 
and before being tendered for transportation. Dressed 
lumber can be weighed on the platform at a very mod- 


erate expense. A small platform scale capable of 
weighing truckloads of lumber containing 500 feet at 
a time could be put in at a very small cost. Team scales 
for weighing yard stock, piece stuff and similar kinds 
of lumber would involve a somewhat heavier cost—track 
scales a larger expenditure. These items of cost, how- 
ever, are of little consequence to the individual, firm or 
company desiring to derive a greater amount of satis- 
faction from the conduct of a business. If scales of 
this sort show the actual weight of lumber loaded into 
a car to have been 45,000 pounds and if the weighing 
can be proven to have been done under the supervision of 
a weighmaster the railroad company which assesses 
charges on a greater weight can be compelled to recog- 
nize the statements of those who loaded the car. 

Lumber shippers believe in the claims they make, or 
they would not make them. Of course not every claim 
put in is supported by the facts, as has been discovered 
by the results of the codperative work carried on by 
Secretary Rhodes, of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Western Railway Weighing Asso- 
ciation officials. It is possible, however, to ascertain 
the exact weight of a shipment, or as near thereto as 
necessary for practical purposes, and to insist upon 
having the carriage charges based on this weight. As 
soon as lumber manufacturers recognize and appreciate 
the advantage of determining within reasonable bounds 
the weight of the lumber they ship the sooner they can 
insist upon the payment of their claims and the fewer 
claims there will be presented. 





PROPOSITION TO CARVE OUT A NEW STATE FROM WASHINGTON, OREGON AND IDAHO. 


The ‘‘Inland Empire’’ set up into a new state and 
admitted to the Union is a dream of people in that region 
which has attained tangible shape in the report of the 
‘*new state?’ committee, and in its adoption by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Spokane, Wash. The adoption 
of this report celebrates the formal beginning of a cam- 
paign for the creation of the new commonwealth. The 
report points out the unnatural boundaries of the north- 
western states, as a result of which three states are 
bisected by mountain ranges, giving each of these states 
two different watersheds and divided interests, geograph- 
ically and politically. The report, which was adopted 
unanimously by the committee, recommends that a new 
state shall be created by the following readjustment of 
boundaries: 

That the 45th degree of latitude, or the present north line 
of the state of Wyoming, extended, be designated as the 
northern boundary of the state of Idaho, and the 120th 
degree of longitude, or the eastern boundary of the state 
of California, carried north until it intersects the 45th 
degree of latitude, be designated as the western boundary 
of the state of Idaho; and that the eastern California line, 
carried to British Columbia, be designated as the eastern 
boundary of the state of Washington, thereby leaving a new 
state to be hereafter named, and from which a central city 
should be selected as the capital, comprising the panhandle 
of Idaho, northeastern Oregon and eastern Washington. 

In suggesting these boundaries it is shown that the 
‘‘panhandle’’ of Idaho is cut off from the southern part 
of that state by a mountain barrier almost impenetrable, 
and it is claimed that the predominant power of the 
southern part of the state has ignored the interests of 
that part of the state within the ‘‘panhandle.’’ It is 
claimed that eastern Washington is cut off by a similar 
barricade in the shape of the Cascade mountains, and 
that also between eastern and western Oregon are marked 
differences of climate, soil and interests. It is alleged 
that wherever such divergent interests obtain there is 
bound to be friction in the state government, and that it 
is practically impossible for a commonwealth so con- 
stituted to conduct either its legislative or executive de- 
partments in the best interests of widely different locali- 
ties. The report says: 


There has not been a session of the legislature in which 


this conflict of interests has not been in evidence. The con- 
viction has deepened in the minds of close observers on 
both sides that this irremediable conflict of political interests 
is a disturbing influence in the commercial and industrial 
relations of the two sections, and that a readjustment of 
state lines as Nature and the best interests of the people 
have dictated would eliminate the oldtime friction. 


Lumbermen will feel a particular interest in this propo- 
sition so far as it affects the ‘‘panhandle’’ of Idaho, as 
that region contains the bulk of the celebrated Idaho 
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PROPOSED NEW STATE OF LINCOLN. 


white pine—a region of rich values and growing im- 
portance. Some excellent timber also lies in the western 
half of the proposed new state. 

While the Chamber of Commerce of Spokane has charge 
of the propaganda of the ‘‘new state,’’ people of that 
city do not wish it to be understood that it is a Spokane 


enterprise, claiming that the project is for the benefit 
of the entire Inland Empire and not for the great city 
which happens to be at the center. On this subject the 
report says: 


This proposition should not come from any one town or 
locality but should be brought from all the principal towns 
north of the said 45th degree of latitude, and, if possible 
to secure their consent and approbation, then the matter 
should be taken to the principal towns and cities south of 
the said 45th degree of latitude, to secure, if possible, their 
coéperation. 


In line with this idea the report adopted recommends 
that the Chamber of Commerce of Spokane send copies 
of the report to the boards of trade, city councils and 
other bodies of the various cities concerned, with the 
view of enlisting their codperation in presenting the sub- 
ject to Congress. 

It is proposed to name the ‘‘new state’’ Lincoln in 
honor of one of the great figures in the nation’s history. 
The people who have suggested the formation of the new 
state have made a good case, but undoubtedly they will 
be combated by arguments from other interested states, 
which will have some weight also. Territorial changes 
have always been matters of great difficulty after states 
have been fully organized and admitted into the Union. 
The state of Michigan presents an even more striking 
example of divergent interests. The lower peninsula is 
an agricultural and lumbering region, with some coal 
mining and a salt industry, together with a large manu- 
facturing business. The upper peninsula is a lumbering 
and mining district. It is cut off by water from the 
lower peninsula entirely and has very few things in com- 
mon with the rest of the state. Nevertheless this ap- 
parent political mesalliance has been in existence for 
many years and is likely long to continue in spite of the 
fact that the creation of the state of Superior often has 
been suggested. Our western citizens may be more in- 
sistent in urging the creation of a new state and for 
that reason may be more successful; but no one will 
delude them with the idea that their project is not at- 
tended with serious difficulties and will not be met by 
active objection. 
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CAR SHORTAGE FROM A MISINFORMED STANDPOINT. 


Shippers and receivers of freight will be interested in 
this resume of their shortcomings prepared and published 
by the greatest of American newspapers, the Chicago 
Tribune: 

This policy of the shippers applies especially to coarse 
freight. There is hardly a siding in the smallest village 
in this country where there are not a number of freight 
ears standing loaded or partly loaded with coarse freight— 
coal, lumber, brick etc.—which is left there until it happens 
to suit the convenience of the shipper to take it away. For- 
merly shippers removed goods promptly to their own ware- 
houses or yards and drew therefrom what they needed for 
their gwn use or to supply their customers. That is not 
their present practice, for they have discovered the economy 
of using freight cars as warehouses and removing the con- 


tents only when needed for immediate use. This is true of 
the whole country. It applies to cars loaded with grain, 
coal, lumber and in some instances with merchandise. It 
is true of the manufacturer and of the merchant. 

The responsibility for the general shortage of cars does not 
lie entirely with the railroads. It lies largely with the ship- 
pers and manufacturers, who, in spite of constant complaint 
and exhortation, cannot be induced to unload or load cars so 
promptly as they once did. If all the car shops in the 
country were run at the full capacity they could not turn 
out cars enough to end the shortage so long as cars are 
used to store freight instead of to move it. 

The Chicago Tribune is a great newspaper but its 
editorial writers apparently are shy on information. 
Railroad men who are in a position to know claim that 


while some of their patrons do use cars for storage pur- 
poses the imposition of demurrage charges has resulted 
in keeping the cars more continuously in service than 
ever before. It now is argued that the imposition of ear 
service charges has done much to improve the situation 
and while the railroads still claim cars are used for 
warehouse purposes as a rule they admit that shippers 
have found the use of freight cars for storage purposes 
unprofitable. If the statements of the car service agents 
are reliable the Chicago daily is getting twisted up on 
facts; its railroad advice is in inverse ratio to its gen- 
eral acumen. The LUMBERMAN proclaims its admiration 
for the Tribune as the greatest of American dailies, 
but believes it to be a kindness to set it aright in this 
matter. 





ARBOR DAY OBSERVANCE. THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES HAS A NEW SIGNIFICANCE. 


Throughout the United States at this time of year 
the commonwealths are engaged in the observance of 
Arbor Day in response to the proclamation of President 
Roosevelt and the governors of the various states. The 
extent to which the day is observed has varied with 
the years. It may be that in previous years it has at- 
tracted more attention and commanded more general 
observance than it has this year, but one thing appears to 
be true, and that is that the day is taking on a more 
practical significance. This is not due to any particular 
teaching but may be attributed rather to the promptings 
of necessity, for the people are beginning to realiez more 
and more what the planting of trees means to this country. 

Arbor Day had its birth in a prairie state and in the 
midst of a prairie country. It is natural that J. Sterling 
Morton, the father of Arbor Day, and a Nebraskan, 
should have been among the first to realize the necessity 
of reforestation. That state was dependent entirely upon 
other states for its forest products, and it was natural 


that it should be the first to realize the extravagance of 
its sister commonwealths in the matter of timber supply. 
In later years the increased cost of lumber has brought 
the matter sharply home to timbered states which, at the 
inception of Arbor Day, may have looked upon the Ne- 
braskan’s idea with amusement. 

Originally the celebration of Arbor Day was confined 
largely to the public schools and it consisted largely in 
the planting of a few individual trees in the school 
grounds. This work undoubtedly was valuable and had 
an excellent educational effect, yet it was little more 
than a nature study. It is probable that the present day 
teachers and pupils and the great public itself are be- 
ginning to see that Arbor Day, to be of any effective 
service, must represent more than a libation to Mother 
Nature. It must lend distinct encouragement to the idea 
of reforestation. The forestry idea has passed beyond 
the experimental stage. At its origin it presented many 
impracticable purposes. These have been weeded out and 


it has been demonstrated that profitable forestry is a 
possibility. It may be that the rising generation under 
this advanced teaching will be able to cope with the for- 
estry problem much better than we have, just as our 
accomplishments excel those of our fathers. 

There was a time when the forest was a terra incognito 
to the general public and the manufacture of lumber as 
mysterious a process as the combination of chemicals. A 
better understanding exists now of both processes and 
necessities. There was a time a few decades ago when 
the men who knew nothing of the forest supplied all the 
theories and the men who knew all about the forest sup- 
plied all the opposition and doubt. These two elements 
have come close enough now to work together. . How 
much Arbor Day has contributed to this end we are 
not able to estimate. Yet in the training of the child 
is the hope of the future, and this, with the increasing 
necessities of the nation, may put forestry on a prac- 
tical basis and make it a general practice. 





SAN FRANCISCO REDIVIVUS CELEBRATES A YEAR OF CONSPICUOUS ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


April 18 was an anniversary of exceptional inter- 
est in the city of San Francisco, for on that date a 
year ago the metropolis of our western coast was vis- 
ited by a catastrophe in which fire finished the work of 
destruction which had been begun by earthquake. The 
world has not forgotten the courage and determina- 
tion with which San Francisco awoke to new pur- 
poses after that event. ‘Terrestrial disturbance may 
have shaken the buildings of the Golden Gate city and 
fire may have destroyed what the quake had dam- 
aged merely, but neither could in any way affect the 
patriotism and enterprise for which San Francisco is 
noted. 

The people of San Francisco promised themselves 
and the world that they would build on the site of 
their fallen city a new and greater San Francisco, and 
the promise was believed to be true. In the year that 
has elapsed since the earthquake, however, more has 
been accomplished than the most sanguine of the city’s 
admirers had hoped, more perhaps than the world at 
large at present realizes. On the first anniversary of 
the catastrophe the Merchants’ Association of San 
Francisco celebrated with a banquet at the new Fair- 
mont hotel what had already been accomplished. It 


was a notable fact that the banqueters contented 
themselves not merely with what had been accom- 
plished in a material way but congratulated them- 
selves on the housecleaning that has been going on 
during the last few months and demonstrated that, 
with the increase in enterprise, there has been an in- 
crease also in a demand for morality in public life. 
Many of the speakers at the banquet devoted their ad- 
dresses to the work that is being done to rid the city of 
the men who have plundered her friends and thereby 
threatened to bring the city into disrepute. If there 
were any possibility of San Francisco losing reputa- 
tion because of the existence of graft it has been 
eliminated by the promptness and thoroughness and 
courage with which she has attacked the grafters. 

Of the material San Francisco it may be said that 
she has made stupendous progress during the year. 
Abandoned business streets are again great channels 
of commerce. Her residence district is repeopled and 
is again the location of some most beautiful and de- 
lightful American homes. In other parts of the city 
where earthquake or fire laid its hand the marks 
of the catastrophe are being effaced, with assurance of 
their early complete obliteration. 


It is interesting to note in this connection the tre- 
mendous volume of business now passing through the 
San Francisco banks, a safe and sure indication of 
the solidity of her institutions. It is shown that the 
banking capital of San Francisco exceeds in total that 
of all the other important cities of the Pacific coast 
and the Rocky mountain region. It exceeds the com- 
bined resources of all the banks of the five chief 
cities along the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. Only 
a year ago $400,000,000 worth of property in San 
Francisco was destroyed. For the first three months 
of 1907 her bank clearances were $597,365,000, as 
compared with $541,457,000 for the corresponding 
three months of 1906, before earthquake and fire had 
done their work. It should be noted also that since the 
three-month period of 1906 mentioned the Oakland 
banks have established a clearing house of their own, 
their clearances now being divorced from the San 
Francisco total. 

With her splendid financial showing, with the in- 
crease in public spirit and pubnue morality and with 
the hopefulness and energy of her citizens constantly 
in evidence, the future of the new San Francisco is 
assured on a splendidly substantial basis. 





THE RAILROAD COMMISSION OF OHIO PROMULGATES CAR SERVICE RULES. 


It is somewhat difficult to keep abreast of all that 
is going on in the transportation field, particularly 
with legislative functions pertaining to car service 
rules working under high pressure. Many of the states 
have taken an active part in defining the duties and 
obligations of the railroads and their patrons with re- 
spect to the movement of freight and the manner in 
which cars shall be handled and released. The railroad 
commission of Ohio recently promulgated rules defin- 
ing the manner in which cars should be handled. Com- 
plaint was brought before the commission by the Ohio 
Shippers’ Association, the Belmont Iron Works Com- 
pany intervening, against the Ann Arbor Railroad 
Company and others. After all the evidence and argu- 
ments bad been carefully weighed an order was issued 
characterizing the car service rules in effect in Ohio 
as unreasonable and substituting therefor a new set of 
rules numbered consecutively from 1 to 15. The sub- 
stance of these new rules can be given very briefly: 

Rule 1 provides that carriers are required within twenty- 
four hours after arrival of freight to place the cars for 
unloading. They must also notify consignee of the arrival 
of the freight, notice to contain the weight, amount of 
freight and other charges accrued and the car initial and 
number. If the shipment is transferred in transit the 
number and initial of the original car also must be given. 

Rule 2 provides for an allowance of twenty-four hours 
when cars are reconsigned, when any change is made in 
the instructions for delivery to connecting line, when cars 
are allowed a further privilege of distribution or when 
ears are delayed at any point awaiting instructions as to 
disposition, the same allowance being given under several 
other circumstances. 


Rule 3 provides for an allowance of forty-eight hours for 
unloading cars containing not more than 60,000 pounds and 
seventy-two hours for cars containing in excess of that 
amount of freight. When the switching is performed by 
the company to which the cars are consigned an additional 
allowance of twenty-four hours is given. 


Rule 4 provides a penalty of $1 a day or fraction thereof 


when cars are not loaded or unloaded within the free time 
specified. This charge also applies when rule 2 is violated. 


Rule 5—In cases where actual delivery of cars cannot be 
made on account of some act of the shipper or consignee, 
legal delivery will be considered to have been effected when 
the carrier offering such cars would have made delivery 
had not said act of the shipper or consignee prevented. 


Rule 6—When cars in transit are allowed the privilege of 
stopping for milling, shelling, cleaning, compressing or 
change of load by the owner or his agent, forty-eight hours 
will be allowed. 


Rule 7—When both cars and tracks are owned by the 
same party, no charge will be made; but when private cars 
are detained on the tracks of other corporations, firms or 
individuals, or on tracks belonging to carriers within the 
state of Ohio, or cars controlled by the latter on private 
tracks, these rules will apply. 


Rules 8 and 9—When through the fault of carriers cars 
are bunched provision is made for the allowance of distinct 
and reasonable free periods of time for the cars to be 
loaded or unloaded. 


Rule 10 takes into account the condition of the weather, 
and the time lost in loading or unloading on this account is 
to be added to the free time allowed. This provision is 
made effective even though free limit for loading or unload- 
ing has expired. 


Rule 11 provides for the exclusion of Sundays and legal 
holidays. 


Rule 12 makes an allowance of twenty-four hours when 
connecting line is unable to deliver because of inability of 
the consignee to receive. 


Rule 13 states that cars are not subject to orders for 
loading until they have been emptied. This rule also con- 
strues delivery to have been made when cars are placed on 
private sidings or in the event they could have been placed 
except for the negligence of the consignee or consignor. 
This rule is made subject to weather conditions prescribed 
in rule 10 


Rule 14—(a) On all public delivery tracks car, service 
charges may be collected by the carriers daily as the charges 
accrue. When consignors or consignees refuse to pay, the 
carrier may hold the car until payment is made; the regular 


charges being assessed until car is unloaded, or at its 
option it may direct the sending of such cars to public 
storage houses or yards, where the freight will be held sub- 
ject to the regular storage charges in addition to accrued 
car service and all other charges. 

(b) Carriers shall not refuse to switch, handle or for 
ward cars for a shipper or receiver on account of unsettled 
ear service charges accrued on other shipments. 

Rule 15—If any patron elects, the carrier shall enter 
into an agreement with him to apply the so called average 
plan in lieu of the provisions of rule 3 for the determina- 
tion and settlement of car service charges, the basis of the 
average to be forty-eight hours, fractions of days not to 
be taken into account, a credit of one day to be given on 
each car loaded or unloaded within twenty-four hours, such 
credit to be applied on cars detained more than forty-eight 
hours; no one to be entitled to a credit of more than seven 
days; balances to be closed at the end of each month. 


Supplementing these rules it is ordered that each de- 
fendant carrier shall have them printed in large type 
and posted in some conspicuous place in each depot so 
that they may be inspected by whoever desires. The 
new rules are to be made effective May 15. 

Rule 15, which provides for the use of the average 
plan, will come as a surprise to many railroad men who 
claim the average plan wherever it has been tried has 
been a failure. This scheme of assessing charges is 
held in high esteem by shippers and consignees, who 
claim that if one car is unloaded in half a day and the 
railroad thus is given the advantage of three-fourths 
of the free time which the consignee is privileged to 
hold the car, in consideration the railroad should be 
willing to credit a part at least of the time saved on 
other cars placed for loading or unloading—in other 
words, shippers and receivers contend that a car is a 
car and if a concern receives five cars for loading or 
unloading each day and releases five cars the account 
should be balanced whether or not the cars first placed 
are released or other cars given in their stead, 
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IMPRACTICAL PHASES OF SOME ANTITRUST LAWS. 


Nearly every state in the Union has some sort of an 
antitrust law. Some of them are reasonable, some 
apparently absurd, a few have been declared uncon- 
stitutional, but none of them are enforced. This may 
seem to be a broad statement, but take the antitrust law 
of any state and simmer it down to its actual intent and 
it is violated hundreds of times every day. The anti- 
trust laws vary in some particulars, but all of them pro- 
hibit agreements of all kinds the object of which is to 
limit competition or regulate prices. 

Consider the Ohio law on this point now called into 
prominence by reason of the indictment of twenty-seven 
dealers in building material at Toledo and the frailty 
of such laws is made manifest. The provisions of this 
law probably will be of interest to lumbermen generally 
and it is reproduced in its entirety as supplied the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

A trust is a combination of capital, skill or acts by two 
or more persons, firms, partnerships, corporations or associa- 
tions of persons, or of any two or more of them, for either, 
any or all of the following purposes: 

1. To create or carry out restrictions in trade or com- 
merce. 

2. To limit or reduce the production, or increase or 
reduce the price of merchandise or any commodity. 

3. To prevent competition in manufacturing, making, 
transportation, sale or purchase of merchandise, produce or 
any commodity. 

4. To fix at any standard or figure, whereby its price to 
the public or consumer shall be in any manner controlled or 
established, any article or commodity of merchandise, prod- 
uce or commerce intended for sale, barter, use or con- 
sumption in this state. 

5. ‘To make or enter into or execute or carry out any 
contracts, obligations or agreements of any kind or descrip- 
tion by which they shall bind or have bound themselves not 
to sell, dispose of or transport any article or any com- 
modity or any article of trade, use, merchandise, commerce 
or consumption, below a common standard figure or fixed 
value, or by which they shall agree in any manner to keep 
the price of such article, commodity or transportation at a 
fixed or graduated figure, or by which they shall in any 
manner establish or settle the price of any article, com- 
modity or transportation between them or themselves and 
others, so as to directly or indirectly preclude a free and 
unrestricted competition among themselves, or any _ pur- 
chasers or consumers in the sale or transportation of any 
such article or commodity, or by which they shall agree to 
pool, combine or directly or indirectly unite any interests 
that they may have connected with the sale or transporta- 


tion of any such article or commodity, that its price might 
in any manner be affected. Every such trust as is defined 
herein is declared to be unlawful, against public policy and 
void. 

Any violation of either or all of the provisions of this 
act shall be and is hereby declared a conspiracy against 
trade and any person who may become engaged in any such 
conspiracy or take part therein, or aid or advise in its 
commission, or who shall as principal, manager, director, 
agent, servant or employee, or in any other capacity, know- 
ingly carry out any of the stipulations, purposes, prices, 
rates, or furnish any information to assist in carrying out 
such purposes or orders thereunder or in pursuance thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than $50 nor more 
than $5,000, or be imprisoned not less than six months nor 
more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
Each day’s violation of this provision shall constitute a 
separate offense. 

Under the provisions of this act it is unlawful to 
agree upon the price for the sale of any commodity, 
including transportation, or to come to any understand- 
ing whereby the public is to be charged a fixed scale 
of values. The avowed intent of this act is to promote 
competition and it falls grievously short of this laud- 
able undertaking. A few examples of actual viola- 
tions of the law may be cited. Insurance rates charged 
by the old line companies are determined by the board 
of underwriters in every large city, which board also 
acts as a court of last resort on what shall and shall 
not be done in order to admit any risk into a certain 
class. Every stock, grain and cattle exchange has, by 
action of the board of directors, established a rate of 
commission which shall be paid by those for whom its 
members transact business. Real estate boards, or real 
estate men, by agreement establish the commissions 
which shall be charged for securing loans or selling 
property or for renting property. Railroad companies 
agree upon rates for carrying passengers and freight 
and also upon ear service charges and the penalties 
which shall be imposed for their violation. 

Agreements of this sort are considered necessary by 
the business interests and they never have been seri- 
ously questioned, although occasionally complaint is 
made. The instances cited are those where arbitrary 
prices are to be charged upon and agreed to by two or 
more individuals, firms or companies. Probably some 
people would be inclined to characterize such trusts— 
for probably they belong to that classification under the 
rules laid down by the Ohio legislature—as good trusts 
or in the alternative as necessary trusts. All the ex- 
amples cited, however, merely go to show that every 
antitrust law is violated many times each day. 

Now, with respect to the Toledo indictments. It 
appears from the detailed story received by the AMERI- 


CAN LUMBERMAN and published in this issue that the 
Credit Bureau, operated by local lumbermen and pos- 
sibly other interests, was designed merely as a con- 
venience in securing accurate information in regard to 
possible customers. Less than 50 percent of the lum- 
bermen of Toledo are identified with this bureau and, 
even though they should desire to, it is difficult to see 
how they could actually control or fix prices. They 
probably did violate some of the provisions of the anti- 
trust act because if any two men engaged in the same 
line of business were to happen to meet and talk over 
trade affairs they probably would violate technically 
some of the provisions of the antitrust law. Undoubtedly 
this is the easiest law violated that ever was enacted. 
If two laborers should agree not to work for less than 
$20 a week that would be a violation of the antitrust 
law, because they would fix the price at which the 
public could secure services which have been held to be 
a commodity. 

Discussing this trust question frankly—and that is 
the only way it should be discussed—it does not seem 
possible to draw up an antitrust law that will hold 
water. Of course, it is possible to secure conviction of 
flagrant violations under almost any measure, but those 
for¢es which do away with competition are not amen- 


‘able to law. If two or more dealers in the same line 


become friends and decide that they have been cutting 
each other’s throats in the past, without any agree- 
ment whatever, without even talking about the matter, 
the prices they shall ask in the future may be more 
in line with a greater profit, which means higher prices. 
The question is, where are the business men going to 
stop—and the matter rests with them—rather than how 
are you going to stop them and what means are to be 
employed? 

Business men are becoming better acquainted. The 
greatest factor today in commercial affairs is the com- 
mon acceptance of the principle of a unity of interests 
between those engaged in the same lines of trade. 
This understanding has been brought about without vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws, and it is doubtful in many 
cases whether there even has been a technical viola- 
tion of them. Today the commercial interests believe 
it is to their own advantage and to the advantage of the 
country and each individual thereof for them to under- 
stand the fundamental principles which govern their 
trade. It is no more possible to stop by edict this 
campaign of education than it is to stop the tides of the 
sea, unless it were possible again to create distrust be- 
tween men engaged in the same lines. The idea of co- 
operation has permeated the entire business, social and 
political fabric of the nation. If its effects are to be 
overcome it will be necessary to eradicate this idea 
from the mind of each individual. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The unseasonable weather which is temporarily cur- 
tailing consumption and the car shortage which is 
holding back deliveries of the lumber already pur- 
chased combine to make the week a quiet one. No one 
is going to build or start to build when a tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees is sueceeded by snow and hail and 
the latter by rain all inside of a week. Even in the 
city work is very much held up by these unfavorable 
atmospheric conditions and in the country it is prac- 
tically stopped. In many places the roads are so 
bad that the farmers would not haul even if they 
could use the lumber at once. However, it is not to 
be supposed that the weather will continue as it has 
been for the last three weeks and as soon as the 
present unpleasant conditions have passed the work 
which has been postponed undoubtedly will be rushed 
and the period will be marked by a correspondingly 
active demand. 

* * * 

From all reports it is apparent there is little change 
for the better in the situation as regards the supply 
of cars. On the west coast the temporary restriction 
which was reported to have been placed on eastbound 
lumber by the Northern Pacific Railway Company 
has been removed but the supply of cars is so small 
that it amounts to a practical prohibition upon ship- 
ments of fir and western yellow pine. From some 
sections of the south there seems to be an improve- 
ment in the service given by the different roads but 
on the whole the situation is still bad. The northern 
roads do not appear to be able to furnish many more 
cars now than they did thirty days ago and the short- 
age in that territory is still giving a great deal of 
trouble. Lumber shippers are regarding the nearer 
approach of the fruit, grain and hay shipping season 
with apprehension. With these commodities to be 
moved they cannot help realizing that the supply of 
ears given them will be greatly curtaileu. 

* * * 

The export market as reported from London shows 
American hardwoods to be in good demand with 
prices so high as to curtail consumption to some ex- 
tent. The tieup of freight facilities in the west and 
south resulted in a great deal of cargo shipments 
with the natural result that pine rather. crowded the 
market. The hardwood market was not similarly 
affected as hardwood stocks both south and north 
were so small that manufacturers would not export 
any unless assured of at least as good prices as those 
offered in the home market. Stocks of pine and fir 
on the London docks are about 25 percent heavier 
than they were at this time last year, while the con- 


sumption cannot be said to have increased in that 
ratio. 
* ” * 

From the northern pine mills of the Georgian bay 
district come reports that practically all available 
stock has been sold and the 1907 cut contracted for 
as far ahead as the first of September. Unsold white 
pine at manufacturing points is hard to find. What 
there is either there or in the big yards where stocks 
are assembled is in strong hands and there is little 
question but that prices will be firmly maintained 
upon all items. White pine has almost entered the 
luxury class and as the dealers know that cll that 
can be produced will be consumed even at the high 
prices at which the stock is now held they are not 
disposed to change their position on values even 
though the demand may not be keen at the present 
time. 

* * * 

As a whole the demand for yellow pine lumber and 
timbers is active considering that the trade is labor- 
ing under the combined handicap of weather which 
is unsuited to outdoor operations of any kind and a 
ear shortage which precludes the possibility of 
promptly filling the requirements of buyers. In some 
sections it is reported that concessions have been 
made on prices but there is no general evidence of a 
weakening tendency on the part of the manufac- 
turers. At a great many points yard stocks of yel- 
low pine are low because, although the yard men 
have purchased enough to bring their holdings up to 
normal, because of the car shortage they have been 
unable to get the stocks placed. On the other hand 
at many of the mills there are big accumulations of 
stock, but practically all of this has been sold and is 
waiting the ability of the shipper to get it out. 
There is a decided shortage on many items on the 
yellow pine list and some of the largest mills in the 
south have not as much unsold stock of some kinds 
as the ordinary retailer should have in his yard all the 
time to take care o fthe wants of his customers. 

* * * 


Without doubt the hardwood branch of the lumber 
business is exhibiting the greatest strength at this 
season. Conditions which are restricting the con- 
sumption of pine and fir—or would were fir obtain- 
able—have not affected the market for hardwoods to 
a noticeable extent. Of course the hardwood demand 
is not as active now as it was a little while ago but 
stocks are small and their movement difficult, so that 
the balance of power and strength of position remain 
with the holder. In the east, according to reports, 


ash and chestnut enjoy the best position in the market 
as regards the demand. In the middle west ash and 
poplar probably are the most sought for woods, 
although oak, basswood, cottonwood, rock elm, maple 
and chestnut are also actively sought for. At all 
manufacturing centers low grade hardwoods are in 
exceptionally good request for box factory consump- 
tion. In the south it is reported that the more favor- 
able weather has stimulated production but there has 
been no accumulation and there are plenty of buyers 
to take care of everything that is put on the market 
by the mills. 
* * * 

The situation on the Pacific coast shows practically 
no change. Shipments are made only with the greatest 
difficulty and although the market here is good and 
there are plenty of buyers willing to pay the high 
prices set by manufacturers of west coast woods east- 
ern trade is greatly restricted. The California market 
is reported to be a little weak just now but this is 
purely a temporary condition and is causing no un- 
easiness. The cargo trade continues in good shape 
and mills located on tidewater are having no diffi- 
culty in placing their product at advantageous prices. 

* * * 

From all sections of the country except the west 
coast comes the cry for shingles. The famine is 
affecting other branches of the trade, as it is holding 
back building in the country and smaller towns to a 
considerable extent. Prices have been constantly 
advancing and almost anything in the way of a shingle 
is worth big money as compared with the ordinary 
prices. There are plenty of red cedar shingles in 
Washington but so far it has been impossible to get 
any quantity of them east. The supply of white 
cedars is entirely inadequate to care for the demand. 
To start the season not as many white cedars were 
cut as there were last year and the elimination of 
red cedar competition left the white cedar supply 
altogether too small to meet the demands made upon 
it. Cypress shingles are being used but not endugh 
of them are available to cut any decided figure in 
the situation. White pine shingles are also unim- 
portant and the same may be said of yellow pine. 

* * * 


Hemlock lumber is holding its own and increasing 
in price steadily and consistently. The advance in 
value is not rapid but is steady and the wood seems 
to be gaining ground. Hemlock like white pine is 
on the downward grade in point of supply and as it 
decreases in quantity it seems to be gaining in 
appreciation. 
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METHODS IN OFFERING SUPPLIES FOR THE NAVAL SERVICE. 


The federal navy department has recently issued a 
bulletin calling attention to an important change in the 
manner of purchasing supplies and materials for the 
naval service, authorized by act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1907, making it unnecessary hereafter. for a 
bidder to execute the formal guaranty contract and bond 
on proposals which do not exceed $500 on any one class 
contained in any one opening. 

On bids under $500 the ‘‘conditions’’ printed in the 
proposal form need only be signed by the bidder in the 
manner prescribed in the footnote of that document. 
The accepted bid will be covered, as soon as the award 


is determined, by a ‘‘bureau order’’ authorizing the 
bidder to proceed at once with deliveries and stating 
terms under which the award is made. A mailing list 
will also be established in the near future so that 
prospective bidders may receive advance information 
concerning purchases to be made and in which they may 
feel interested. 

The department also announces another change to be 
made in the method of accepting deliveries at navy 
yards which is of importance to bidders. Heretofore it 
has been necessary for the bidder to unload the material 
from the cars when delivered at the navy yard, but 


formal proposal will be so amended as to provide that 
in case of shipments by rail the material will be un- 
loaded from the cars at the expense of the government. 
It is believed that the introduction of a system of 
f. o. b. cars or f. o. b. wharf will be most favorably 
accepted by all bidders. A method is being devised by 
which contractors and others will receive payment more 
promptly than heretofore has been the case. Attention 
is also called“to the advisability of having an annual 
guaranty on file in the bureau, thereby obviating the 
necessity of preparing an individual guaranty on each 
bid in excess of $500. 





BEARING OF NEBRASKA REFEREE’S REPORT -ON THE NEW RETAIL CONSTITUTION. 


The findings of the referee appointed by the supreme 
court of Nebraska to take evidence in the antitrust 
proceedings against the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation were published in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. One finding of no little im- 
portance to lumber associations generally was omitted 
from this report. It had been charged against the 
association that it had followed the custom of furnish- 
ing its members the names of wholesalers who were in 
the practice of making shipments to consumers. The 
referee found that the association through its secretary 
had in some instances protested to wholesalers against 
this practice, but that the evidence failed to prove that 
complaints regarding such consignments or the names 
of the consignors of them were ‘‘in any instance com- 


municated to or known by members of the association.’’ 

The Nebraska association has taken the position that 
any action for the prevention of such shipments to con- 
sumers must take the form of a protest direct to the 
shipper, and the question as to whether or not the 
furnishing by an association secretary of the names of 
‘*poachers’’ to the membership of the association is 
a violation of the antitrust law still remains unde- 
cided so far as Nebraska is concerned. Had the referee 
seen fit to go into the question of law involved—whether 
an association can legally furnish such information to 
its members—the finding might have had a direct bear- 
ing on the question of the legality of the so-called new 
association constitution which has been proposed for 
adoption in several associations, which provides that one 


of the objects of the association shall be to furnish to 
its members information regarding violations and names 
of violators of trade ethics. As it was, the referee, hav- 
ing found the association not guilty on this charge, did 
not discuss the legal question involved. There is a wide 
difference of opinion on this point, and in view of the 
lack of uniformity in antitrust legislation and the many 
constructions which have been placed on the state anti- 
trust laws in different sections of the country no 
unanimity can be expected. Many association officers, 
however, are anxious to know how the courts will con- 
strue this provision of the new constitution, which was 
adopted on the advice of a leading southern attorney, 
former justice of a state supreme court, but which 
never has been put to the final test of the courts. 








SUPREME COURT ASKED TO ESTABLISH BASIS FOR MAKING RATES. 


More than ordinary interest attaches to the argu- 
ment of the appellants in the 2-cent advance litiga- 
tion heard by the Supreme Court Monday and Tues- 
day of this week. Colonel Baxter, the eminent chief 
of counsel for the railroad companies, in an appeal 
from the findings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which were affirmed by the lower courts, 
asked that certain broad principles of rate making be 
recognized and approved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. As great as is and has been the inter- 
est in the 2-cent advance matter it is subordinated 
by Colonel Baxter’s plea for the recognition of what 
he termed correct principles of law and business prin- 
ciples of rate making. He argued that the questions 
involved were of mixed law and fact and that in 
order to decide this case in accordance with its merits 
it would be necessary for the Supreme Court to take 
cognizance of its decisions in the past. He cited 
what is known as the party rate case, in deciding 
which he stated that the Supreme Court had held that 
if a railroad could carry each individual of a party 
of ten at a lower rate than one individual it has the 
right to take that into consideration and to charge a 
lower per capita for a party of ten than for a party 
of only one; also he cited the fact that at one time 
the Supreme Court had held that ‘‘the principles 
which apply to the wholesale merchant apply to the 
earrier.’? He admitted that at the time these de- 
cisions were made there was no law on the subject 
at all, and he claimed also that there now is no law 
by which a rate may be measured to determine 
whether or not it is. reasonable. 

He contended that the tendency of competition was 
to reduce rates and held that if they were so adjusted 
that commodities could move at a profit it was pre- 
sumptive evidence that the rates were reasonable. On 
this point he said that if lumber rates were reduced 
when the prices of lumber were low the railroads have 
a right to increase them when prices are advanced— 
‘a particular increase is reasonable if it can be shown 
that the percentage of increase has been greater in 
the price of lumber than in the rates on lumber.’’ He 
claimed not only that this was sound law but correct 
principles of rate making and he asked to have this 
principle approved by the court. 

Asked by Justice Harlan if he desired to have the 
Supreme Court look into the findings of faet by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Baxter replied 
that he did not but wanted it to look into the 
propositions of Jaw he had laid down and to ‘‘remand 
the case to the: commission with a recommendation 
that it reéxamine the case and be guided by the 
principles of law’’ which he had propounded. 

Colonel Baxter took exception to the methods of the 
commission in reaching its findings of fact, stating 
that it had wilfully and persistently disregarded the 
findings of fact which he had asked it to have incor- 
porated in its opinion. He said it had tried to ape 
the style of the Supreme Court without having the 
ability of the Supreme Court justices. An extract 


from that part of his argument. will be of interest if 
not of value: 

Whether they came to the conclusion before they started 
to write the opinion or whether they wrote themselves into 
this conclusion in the progress of drawing. their opinion, I 
am, of course, not able to say. They ignored our findings. 

In effect he stated that if the rate exists it is pre- 
sumed to be a reasonable rate and that the commis- 
sion should have stated that the rates were controlled 
by competition and were, therefore, reasonably low. 

From different viewpoints Colonel Baxter’s pleadings 
may be construed in a different manner, but to the 
business man it would seem he asked specifically for 
a ruling by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
sanctioning all rates that have existed for a period 
of years and now exist and authorizing the railroad 
companies to change their rates, advancing or lower- 
ing them, in sympathy with the supposed profits which 
manufacturers derive from the sale of any commodity. 

In answer to this contention Attorney Shaver said: 

If the prosperity of a shipper is to have a controlling 
influence in fixing a rate then it follows that a higher rate 
may be exacted from a prosperous shipper than from one 
less prosperous and there could be no uniformity of rates. 

Other points developed by Mr. Shaver are given: 

The test of the reasonableness of a rate is not the amount 
of profit there is in the business of the shipper but whether 
or not the rate represents a reasonable compensation for the 
service performed, 

If the carriers have the right to advance the rates when 
the business of a shipper grows more prosperous or the 
price of the shipper’s goods advances then the shipper it 
would seem has the right to demand that the carriers shall 
reduce the rates when the carriers’ business increases in 
prosperity and in amount—in other words, the shipper has 
as much right to share in the prosperity of the carrier by 
a reduction in rates as the carrier has to share in the pros- 
perity of the shipper by an advance in rates. 

We contend that an increase in the operating expenses of 
a carrier does not justify an increase in the rates charged 
the public so long as the net eurnings continue to increase 
from year to year. 

Hon, T. M. Miller, one of the leading counsel for 
the Central Yellow Pine Association, in his review of 
the case developed the fact that the railroads were 
forced by the evidence to admit that both the gross 
and net earnings had increased, but that when this 
admission was secured they replied: ‘‘The normal 
ratio between the gross and net earnings is not pre- 
served and we are in great danger of bankruptcy 
for that reason. * * * The normal ratio they 
insist upon, I believe, is 30 percent. They think there 
ought to be 30 percent net.’’ 

Marcellus Green, also of the counsel for the Central 
Yellow Pine Association, appellee in this proceeding, 
defined a reasonable rate as’ one that gives a proper 
return for the services performed. He said there was 
no arbitrary standard for determining what was a 
reasonable rate any more than there was for defining 
a reasonable doubt. He made a very thorough anal- 
ysis of the case and of the evidence which had been 
introduced during the brief while allotted him. 

It is but just. to characterize William C. Wimbish’s 


arguments as a dispassionate consideration of the ele- 
ments which should be considered in rate making. He 
said that whenever a rate was challenged two pre- 
sumptions must be considered at the very threshold 
of the inquiry, both of which are presumptions of 
fact, one favoring the public and the other the car- 
rier. That in favor of the carrier he outlined in this 
way: ‘‘If a rate has long been maintained and estab- 
lished, if the company has been operating under it, 
then he who seeks to have the rate reduced must bear 
the burden of showing its unreasonable character. 
The very fact that it has become established and tried 
raises the presumption of the reasonableness of the 
rate. 

‘*The presumption in favor of the public is this: 
when a rate has been long in force and where under 
it there has been a free movement of a large and 
important traffic, then the rate, by analogy to the 
other presumption, is presumed to be reasonable and 
just too, and the carrier which seeks to advance the 
rate must justify it.’’ 

He said a rate based on market conditions might be 
unreasonably high or unreasonably low—that it might 
be unreasonably high and the traffic yet bear it, but 
that it could not be higher than the traffic could bear 
and the traffic move. ‘‘I lay down the proposition 
that a profitable rate may not be advanced and that 
a carrier may not share in the prosperity of its cus- 
tomer. I deny that a rate may be as high as the traf- 
fic will bear, and declare it to be a pernicious principle 
in rate making.’’ 

It is not possible in a short review of this charac- 
ter to cover every salient point brought out by the 
attorneys during the argument. The first installment 
of the arguments of the attorneys for the appellants 
and appellees is given in this issue. The report of the 
second day’s hearing did not reach the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in time to use this week, but it will fol- 
low. These arguments are given the large space they 
occupy because the Supreme Court in deciding this 
case is going to establish a ruling which will have a 
great deal of influence on future litigation of this 
kind. 

An endeavor has been made in the foregoing review 
to show on what grounds the railroads are asking to 
have the case remanded and the basis of the appellees’ 
request for an affirmation of the lower courts’ de- 
cisions and the opinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


i id 


A recent decision of the local roads will certainly 
greatly hamper the planing mills doing custom work in 
the vicinity of Hattiesburg, Miss., and may result, if not 
set aside, in driving them out of business. _ Heretofore 
the roads have given these mills five days in which to 
unload the stock consigned via their plants, dress: and 
reload it for shipment. The five days were little enough 
time in which to handle this material, but the five days 
have been cut down to two—a prohibitive allowance, 
The concerns are contesting the decision in the hope of 
having it revoked. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES REVERENTLY OF ARBOR DAY AND OF TREE CREATION. 


WHAT YOU MAY DO. 
You may not build a pyramid 
Upon the desert sand, 
A pyramid, as Pharaoh did, 
Through centuries to stand. 
You may not rear a monument 
That future men shall see, 
Yet better meant is your intent, 
If you but plant a tree. 


A poem great you may not write 
To cheer the hearts of men— 
A ray of light across the night 
To turn their steps again, 
To dull the cutting eage of care, 
A solace sweet to be, 
Yet you may share a thing more fair, 
If you but plant a tree. 


You may not solve the people’s need 
And pave their way with gold; 
You may not read the world a creed 
Restoring faiths of old. 
The weary ones you may not teach 
No more to weary be; 
Yet you may preach with God’s own speech, 
If you but plant a tree. 


You may not, like the ancient seers, 
The coming time foretell, 

In singing spheres behold the years 
Emerging from the shell; 

Yet you may know, when life shall fade, 
That man at rest shall be 

Beneath the shade your hand has made, 
If you but piant a tree. 








CREATION. 
I know not if this thing be true, 
The tale the forest told to me, 
Yet know no man who ever knew 
A tale of falsehood from a tree; 
And this the forest’s history: 


God made the world like all the spneres, 
An awful, mammoth, silent thing, 

And flung it down the endless years 
Forevermore to spin and swing, 
With all the other spheres to sing. 


Yet, ere He launched it into space, 
He held it in His mighty hand 

And watched its changing colors trace 
The stone and metal, rock and sand, 
A globe of sterile, dreary land. 


He paused—and to that instant’s thought 
Time owes the ether’s greatest world; 

He paused—and in His image wrought 
Before the cooling globe He hurled 
Where new-made planets hissed and whirled. 


Thus to the universe He gave 
His image, Man; and to the man 
He gave a world of rock and cave. 
For thus it was the world began— 
We know this much, who little can. 


*f'was then He gave the forest birth, 
Ere to the sleeping soul He spoke. 
Around the newly fashioned earth 
God threw His own, His emerald cloak; 
And, ’mid the forest, man awoke. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


FOR several months lumbermen who have shipped 
their products to eastern markets by vessel through 
Savannah, Jacksonville and other southeastern ports 
have had a great deal of trouble with the railroad com- 
panies. The terminals at ail important points of em- 
barkment have been congested with bulky freight, such 
as lumber, cotton, naval stores ete. and charges and 
counter charges on the part of shippers and carriers 
have been made. It seems from a recent statement 
that the trouble insofar as Savannah is concerned is 
due to lack of vessels in which to carry the lumber. For 
this reason the railroads entering the city recently 
issued an order to the effect that they would accept 
a quantity of lumber only sufficient to load the available 
boats. From the reported action of the railroad com- 
panies they have endeavored to prorate the business in 
such manner that lumbermen shipping through that 
port would be forced to bear an equal share of the bur- 
den. Notwithstanding this supposed agreement in re- 
gard to the accepting of freight lumbermen contend 
the roads are not toting fair. At a distance, however, 
the trouble seems to correspond with what might rea- 
sonably be expected when an endeavor is made to force 
a large stream through a small nozzle. 


MINNESOTA’S legislative committee appointed to 
investigate the lumber and coal business has submitted 
a pointless report and says no evidence was introduced 
tending to disprove that an illegal combination to fix 
prices existed in either line of business. Gratuitously, 
however, it states that it is its opinion that such a 
combination does exist but that the committee was un- 
able to secure evidence in support of this opinion. It 
says wholesale dealers in the coal business evidently 
have a combination for fixing prices, but the retail 
dealers’ associations have not and that the rule of $1 
a ton margin is not an excessive profit. The commit- 
tee also is of the opinion that five or six wholesale con- 
cerns, presumably manufacturing companies, fix the 
prices of lumber, but it was unable to secure any evi- 
dence of that fact. There is a rumor abroad to the 
effect that this committee is to be indicted for having a 
monopoly of the ignorance at large in Minnesota. 


THE opening chapters of a historical record of the 
North Carolina pine trade will appear in the succeed- 
ing issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to be followed 
by other installments to include the work in full, when 
it will be issued in book form. It is the work of John 
R. Walker, secretary of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, a well equipped and conceded authority on the 
subject, and will well repay perusal. 


LUMBERMEN will soon be given a chance to bid 
on 40,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine lumber to 
be supplied the government at Panama. The request for 
bids on lumber has been prepared at Washington and 
will soon reach Captain Redfern, the purchasing agent 
of the Isthmian commission and the Panama railroad. 
The specifications call for longleaf yellow pine, cut in 


lengths divided by two—that is, no odd lengths, such as 
13, 15 or 17 feet, will be accepted. The specifications 
provide for 100,000 feet of 4x4, 500,000 feet of 2x4, 
500,000 feet of 2x6, 500,000 feet of 2x8, 750,000 feet 
of 2x12, 250,000 feet of 2x10, 50,000 feet of 2x14, 
100,000 feet of 2x3, 50,000 feet of 1x6, 1x8 and 1x10, 
100,000 feet of 1x2, 500,000 feet of 6-inch drop siding, 
500,000 feet of 6-inch flooring and 100,000 feet of 
4-inch rift flooring. 


IMPORTS of manufactured lumber from British 
North America into the United States show a marked 
increase for the eight months ended with February, 
1907, over a like period in previous years. They were as 
follows: Eight months ended February, 1907, 664,279,- 
000 feet, valued at $11,134,879; eight months ended 
February, 1906, 623,082,000 feet, valued at $9,489,197; 
eight months ended February, 1905, 475,900,000 feet, 
valued at $7,168,233. Nevertheless there was a great 
decrease in these imports for February, 1907, from 
February, 1906, as follows: February, 1907, 34,740,000 
feet, valued at $605,899; February, 1906, 51,199,000 
feet, valued at $813,056. Compared with Canadian im- 
ports the imports from all other countries are insig- 
nificant, those for February, 1907, being but 489,000 
feet, valued at $25,435. 


A TELEGRAM from the LUMBERMAN’s resident cor- 
respondent at St. Louis, Mo., Thursday of this week, ad- 
vised that the special freight committee of the lumber 
exchange through its chairman, Theodore Plummer, has 
presented to W. R. Peabody, general freight agent of 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern railway, a for- 
mal protest against the increased freight tariffs. A re- 
port on the protest will be made by Mr. Peabody to the 
committee next week. 


AMERICAN imports of mahogany in February, 1907, 
were nearly double those of February, 1906, being as 
follows: February, 1907, 5,415,000 feet, valued at 
$351,890; February, 1906, 2,556,000 feet, valued at 
$188,532. 

A NUMBER of representatives from Mississippi lately 
went to Washington to invoke the aid of the President 
in persuading the Italian government to rescind its 
recent action in regard to Italian immigration to that 
state. The decree of the Italian government refusing 
passports to any immigrant who shall come to Mis- 
sissippi threatens the interests of the Mississippi 
planter principally and the lumberman partially and 
every effort will be made to have it annulled. The 
decree has been in effect but a short time and no un- 
pleasant results have yet been felt, but it is certain that 
sooner or later some injury would be done. It is not 
known what success the delegation met with, but Mis- 
sissippians, particularly interested in immigration mat- 
ters, are sanguine of having this edict revoked. 


AT a meeting held at New Orleans April 16 between 
prominent exporters, members of the board of trade 
and leading railroad officials some interesting com- 
parisons between the facilities enjoyed by that city 
and other nearby ports for handling export business were 
brought out. President Hinton, of the Exporters’ as- 
sociation, in his address called attention to the fact that 
it costs no more and frequently less to bring ships into 
New Orleans than any other southern port and that 
dock charges are nominal or in some instances nothing. 
In other ways the city compares favorably with other 
ports which are doing a large export business and the 
only obstacle to an increase in the export trade of New 
Orleans is the congestion at local terminals. His recom- 
mendation was that the export and other business of the 
city be handled separately and that additional free time 
be allowed for storage on export shipments; also that the 
railroads adjust the rates on export business so that it 
can be handled through New Orleans at a reasonable 
price. The meeting was a harmonious one and it is 
expected by the lumbermen and exporters that good 
results will follow. The railroads have promised to do 
what they can to aid the exporters in placing New 
Orleans on an equal footing with other important south- 
ern points. 


ILLUSTRATIVE of the confidence western people 
have in the present and future are the building returns 
of the larger cities for the first quarter of this year. 
Nearly every city in the far west has shown a heavy 
increase in the value of the buildings for which per- 
mits were issued. The March record for Seattle showed 
buildings valued at $1,399,109, against $673,525 in 
March, 1906, an increase of 107 percent. The value 
of the buildings in Portland, Ore., increased from 
$432,385 in March, 1906, to $659,729 in March, 1907, a 
gain of 52 percent. Salt Lake City showed an increase 
of 316 percent, the figures being $604,300 and $145,150 
for March, 1907, and March of the previous year, re- 
spectively. Tacoma showed a loss, the value of the 
buildings authorized being nearly $100,000 less in 
March, 1907, than in March, 1906. Spokane comes up 
with a decrease of 8 percent, but shows buildings au- 
thorized to the value of $440,840. . 





BRITISH COLUMBIA is going after the Mexican 
trade in vigorous style. The tramp steamer Tottenham, 
English, has sailed from Vancouver with 4,200,000 feet 
of lumber and railway ties, the largest cargo of such 
character ever taken from that port. This vessel was 
bound for Port Markes, Mexico, which is to be the 
western terminus of the railway from the City of 
Mexico, and the lumber and railway ties are to be used 
in its construction. Arrangements have been perfected 
that have been under consideration for more than a 
year by which there is to be a regular line of steamers 
from Vancouver to the west coast of Mexico. It is 
understood that the Canadian government gives a sub- 
sidy of $50,000 a year and the Mexican government a 
similar subsidy. Considerable effort is being made to 
build up a trade between Vancouver and the ports on 
the west coast of Mexico. 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Mysterious Millwork of Marvelous Merit—Translations of Trade Terms—Shipper Scores Southern System. 


Where Is Nona River? What Is Nona River Pine? 


IroN Mountain, Micu., April 16.—Editor AMERICAN 
|.UMBERMAN: We write you for an item of information. 
the last catalog of millwork issued by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. advertises particularly their doors as made of “Nona 
river soft white pine.” It is further stated that doors 
made from this material “will not check, warp or shrink 
inder the most severe conditions. The grain does not rise 
up and they are free from pitch and sap. The stiles and 
rails are absolutely clear. Perfectly adapted for either oil 
finish or paint.” ‘Doors made from this stock have no 
equal for strength and durability.” We quote liberally. 

Will you kindly advise us as to where this wood is 
grown? We have been unable to locate it through inquiries 
made among our factory friends, nor have we been able 
to get any of the factories with whom we do business to 

rnish us stock with such absolute and unqualified guaran- 
ties as Sears, Roebuck & Co. seem willing to give for their 
stock. Possibly you can put us in communication with 
some concern which can produce equally good stock or with 
the parties who supply 8., R. & Co. 

City LUMBER YARD, 
F. C. Cole. 

[It will be necessary to refer this question, as a 
iligent search through the lists of brooks, creeks and 
rivers given in one of the most reliable atlases pub- 
lished does not disclose any Nona river. There are old 
rivers and new rivers, sweet rivers and sour rivers, little 
rivers and big rivers, but Nona—no, nay! not a one. 

In all probability there is a Nona river, or lake, or 
pond or spring whose gushing waters impart to the pine 
timber growing along it or near it durability and 
strength and other meritorious qualities so that when 
doors are made from the lumber manufactured from 
the trees growing beside this river, lake, pond or spring 
they will not warp, check or shrink or do anything else 
they shouldn’t even under the most severe conditions. 
The grain will not rise up and talk sassy and the stiles 
and rails will be pure and unblemished, absolutely clear. 

Being unable to locate the river, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, of course, is not in a position to direct the 
correspondent to a manufacturer of this unexcelled 
quality of pine. Presumably the concern advertising 
these doors has a monopoly on the visible supply , of 
Nona river pine.—EDIToR. | 








Requisition Form for Cars. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Can you furnish us a form to be used in making 
requisitions for cars? LUMBER SHIPPER. 

[It has been suggested that a six shooter loaded with 
gold bullets is a very effective means of securing com- 
plianece with requisitions for cars. As to the form em- 
ployed, the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis has adopted 
and the members now employ the following: 


CAR ORDER. 


WESMP REE, TR o:o.0.2 6:0:0:0.0 00% 190.. 
To EeOR BOOM hc vcicdensicveceones Ry. Co 
Dear Sir: _ , 

You will please enter our order at once for..........++. 
Car... c08: CE DR Gbs 66.00.5056 2es wee aes car..per day, to be 
SRE Wis ck necsns4n00attasees siding, for the loading and 
transportation: Of... :.0.0:0.6.6:0-«- RE Usb cs cewesaeonsane ° 
POUT Ws 6 5.05450 6:0.0.6N66SN 64h d 4045066054 46944640008 
This COMBTIME. . 2.000.060 order given this date at.......... M. 

CO 5-05 )0-6-4.5-0.0.04.30 4504604946455 4408 
ee ae Terr re rrr? errr rT Tree 
ERS GEE WES DUR oo Sok cease cwresedecsscotiwesacens 
a kf PET TTT TTT STE TEL CTE O TET ETC 
Date car WEE eiGlng OF WWII, 6. «6: )0:6:6 5:06:50 0:6 osinigisiewaeion 


Date GE GEUICER Gt GOMEURATIOR. 6c iad cece tsresicadiesscesicic 


This will serve to keep an accurate record of the cars 
ordered and the time such orders are filled—Epr1tor.] 





Fair Methods in Shingle Shipping. 


NEWARK, N. J., April 16.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I want to thank you for your attention to our letter of 
April 3. You will not, I know, object to some little criti- 
cism we would offer on your editorial in connection with 
this matter. 

You say: “Of course it can be argued that orders should 
be filled in rotation, and by a shingle mill this argument 
cannot be offset.’”’ It seems to us that this practically covers 
the case, but we cannot understand why orders previously 
taken should be held in order that the manufacturer might 
fill later ones at higher prices. This is a condition that has 
always been more or less experienced when there has been 
any material advance in price, but we think you will agree 
With us that it does not make it right. 

You say that an offer is made to ship the shingles ordered 

soon as cars can be secured in which to load them and 
carry out the contract. We beg leave to differ with you in 
this. The seller’s letter does not say so, but that they may 
not be able to ship the order in three or four months or 
possibly longer, from their own mills, and their offer to 
try and ship at an advanced price shows that it is not a 
question of getting cars. 

_ The matter, in our minds, simply resolves itself into the 
fact that if the seller’ will fill the order in regular rotation 
and as soon as he can there is nothing further to be asked, 
and the buyer must bear his share of the delay consequent 
upon the present railroad conditions. We cannot see where 
there can be any reason or excuse for filling later orders 
because they are taken at a higher price. 

J. 8. H. Ciarx. 

[It is not possible to determine from the letter 
printed last week just what the manufacturer had in 
mind when he stated that it would require from three 
to four months to fill this order. His order book might 
he in sueh shape that if taken in rotation this one 
could not be shipped until the lapse of three or four 
months, and a condition of this sort is not unreasonable 
because for two months or longer no ears at all have 
been received at producing points and the present sup- 
ply is intermittent. .Unquestionably some of the lumber 








manufacturers will advance certain orders, give them 
preference, because they are able to get better prices 
now than are represented by the orders they booked 
four or five months ago. It is simply the observance of 
the first law of nature—self preservation—that induces 
producers to give certain orders preference to others. 
Even under the most favorable conditions the manufac- 
turer will give preference to an order marked ‘‘rush,’’ 
although other buyers may be in need of the goods as 
well as the concern that places the rush order. If this 
practice is followed under ordinary conditions it is 
easy to see, in view of the present state of affairs in the 
far west, how some of the orders are going to be held 
up and others filled. The mills need the money, and 
need it immediately, as the practical suspension of 
business for two months has embarrassed many of them 
in a financial way. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no 
intention or desire to decide whether or not such 
methods are in keeping with good business ethics, but it 
is inclined to believe that others would follow the same 
course, were it up to them by some means to guide 
their crafts through troubled waters. In brief it is the 
old ery of necessity knowing no law.—EpIrTor. ] 





Defining a Trade Term. 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO, April 4.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We have at different times had some disputes in 
regard to quotations on lumber and believe you can help us 
settle the matter by giving your understanding of the fol- 
lowing quotations: 

“F. 0. b. cars 15c¢ rate.” 

“KF. o. b. cars 15¢ rate to Wapakoneta, Ohio.” 

Some lumber dealers have construed this as an allowance 
of 15 cents a hundred for freight to be paid by the shipper, 
and all over that rate to be paid by the buyer, while others 
claim buyer pays 15 cents rate, and all over that to be paid 
by shipper. Which is correct? 

Tue M. Brown COMPANY. 

[These terms are contractions and in the trade have a 
definite and determinable meaning and application. In 
the interests of brevity lumbermen have adopted this 
form of making quotations, and instead of saying 
‘*f. o. b. cars at’’ (naming point) they have endeav- 
ored to protect themselves by putting in ‘‘f. 0. b. cars 
15-cent rate,’’ which is designed to do away with the 
detailed statement to the effect that the quotations made 
include the f. o. b. mill price and the estimated freight 
charges at a given rate. Prices made on this basis 
permit of the deduction from the face of the invoice of 
no more than the net weight of the shipment multiplied 
by the rate. In other words, the shipper limits his lia- 
bility by inserting the rate. That this is intended is 
clearly shown by the custom of making quotations on a 
basis of delivery rate of so much a hundred pounds in- 
stead of prices delivered at a certain station. Were 
prices to be figured on a rate lower than the legal tariff 
the shippers probably could protect themselves, were the 
dispute taken into court, by pointing out that the price 
included only an allowance of so much a hundred pounds 
for freight. In actual practice, however, this position 
hardly ever is taken. Where an overcharge is made in 
weight or rate the freight bill paid by the receiver is 
credited and claim put in by the shipper for a refund.— 


EDITOR. | 


Repaying Kindness. 


Lexincron, Mo., March 29.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Enclosed you will find a letter which I believe will be 
of interest to some of your readers, if you have space to 
print it. It is a fair sample, aside from the composition and 
spelling, of the idea that prevails as to the possibilities that 
are, in the minds of the public, now to be had for the taking 
in the retail lumber business. This town is situated seven 
miles from one of my yards, ten from another and four 
from another yard and has a population of only about 150. 

J. R. MooreEHEAD. 

The letter mentioned is as follows: 


Levasey, Mo., Jan. 26.—Mr. J. R. MoorEHEAD, Lexington, 
Mo.: I take the upitunity to rite you in regard to a lumber 
yard at this plais, thinking hear is a god plais to start up a 
lumber yard and if you would and cud start up a buisnes 
like that I am ashour that it be a gut thing hear for it is 
ten miles to Wellington at your plais and ten miles to Oak 
Grove to a lumber yard and four miles to buckner. 

This be a god plais I am sattesfide for we have stardet 
up a bank this weak it is duing buisnes right along. Re- 
spectfuley yours, —————. 

Hoping to hear from you soon. 


[Dewing busynes rite along even tho it is weak.—] 





That Biggest Load of Lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I 
-have yours of the 20th inst., calling my attention to the 
item on page 35 of the April 20 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, but I think you are in error in comparing, as 
you do, our shipment of car containing 48,361 feet of 2-inch 
dimension with the car shipped by the Industrial Lumber 
Company, as that car contained 44-inch ceiling, which was 
undoubtedly figured on the basis of inch stock, and hence 
their shipment was really equivalent to only one-half the 
amount, or about 36,000 feet of inch lumber. 

We would be glad to have you investigate and advise if we 
are not correct. Figuring this by estimated weight on the 
\%4-inch ceiling, or 1,300 pounds a thousand, makes in this 
shipment about 93,000 pounds, while our shipment of 2-inch 
dimension weighed something, over 100,000 pounds. 

We would be glad to have you look this matter up a 
little further and see if we are not correct. 

Missourrt LumBer & LAND EXCHANGE COMPANY. 


[No special investigation is required and it would 
seem that none was made when the letter printed last 
week was prepared for the typesetter; the shipment of 
half-inch ceiling should be figured as the equivalent of 
about 60 percent of inch or thicker lumber. This basis 
should be used if technicalities are to enter into consid- 
eration.—EDITOR. | 


Reputed Status of a Southern Road. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., April 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Referring to the editorial under the caption “True 
Attitude of a Kailroad President Toward Current Questions,”’ 
in your issue of April 13, beg leave to say that Mr. Finley 
is a gentleman of engaging manners and charming person- 
ality, but his position just now is suggestive of that old 
rhyme in our boyhood days, reading: 

When the devil was sick the devil a monk would be; 
When the devil got well devil a monk was he. 
_ That the Southern Railway Company has been grasping, 
insincere and false will hardly be disputed by even its 
officials and cannot be consistently disputed by Mr. Finley. 

Mr. Culp while testifying before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the case of the Georgia Saw Mill Association 
vs. the Southern Railway Company et al., at a hearing heid 
in Atlanta in 1903, admitted that the Southern Railway 
Company was primarily responsible for the raise in rate of 
2 cents a hundred pounds on yellow pine lumber from ail 
points in the yellow pine belt to all points on and north of 
the Ohio river and to all points on and west of the Missis- 
sippi river. In justification, or in attempted justification, of 
this raise in rates he said substantially as follows: 

“Our net earnings were not increasing in the same pro- 
portion as our gross earnings and under these conditions we 
jooked around to see what commodity could best bear a raise 
in rates and, finding that the manufacturers of yellow pine 
lumber were prospering, we decided to raise the rate on 
yellow pine lumber.” So, in the oldten days Robin Hood 
is said to have looked around to find a man who seemingly 
was prosperous in order that he might rob him. 

Mr. Finley is quoted as having said in his Chattanooga 
address : 

“The wisest public policy lies in the encouragement and 
development of the transportation facilities, both rail and 
water, and any policy which has the effect of impairing the 
effectiveness of transportation facilities, either rail or water, 
is economically unsound and must necessarily interfere with 
the commercial progress of the country.” 

__This sounds very nice and is very nice, but what are Mr. 
Finley and his system of roads doing to the waterways, and 
especially to the Mississippi river? Wherever his line comes 
in competition with the Mississippi river his rates are made 
so low that steamboat lines cannot exist and his system of 
roads recoup themselves by greatly higher rates from in- 
terior points where no water competition exists. 

The fact of the matter is, Mr. Editor, that the policy of 
the railroad companies has been, and is yet, to make their 
rates so low from competitive water points as to prevent 
boats being operated at a profit. 

So long as this policy is continued, or so long as the 
interstate commerce act permits such low rates in com- 
petition with water routes, just so long will our rivers run 
without benefiting the commerce of the country in any sub- 
stantial way and just so long will our rivers be free of 
boats that could carry, if permitted by the railroad com- 
panies to do so, a large portion of our interior freight. 

The blanket rate on yellow pine lumber from southern 
Mississippi and Louisiana to Louisville, Ky., is 21 cents per 
100 pounds. We are advised that recently one of the trunk 
lines between New Orleans and Louisville accepted a ship- 
ment of twenty cars of mahogany logs on a rate of 14 cents 
per 100 pounds from New Orleans to Louisville. 

We are advised that the rate on sugar by rail from New 
Orleans to St. Louis is 11 cents per 100 pounds; the rate 
on yellow pine lumber from interior points is 20 cents per 
100 pounds. We are advised that the sugar rate from New 
Orleans was fixed years ago in competition with the boats 
on the Mississippi river after repeated efforts, or repeated 
reductions, it evidently being the object of the traffic man- 
agers to fix just such a rate as would keep the boats off 
the river. And another astonishing thing about this matter 
is that for this low freight rate cars are furnished promptly, 
while the pour manufacturer of yellow pine lumber in the 
interior suffers enormous losses because of the alleged in- 
ability of the railroad companies to furnish cars. 

The devil may be sick and probably he is sick, but he 
needs more medicine. Pleasant words and homeopathic pills 
are not the remedies that will be found most effectual. 

Tue C. W. Rospinson LuMBer COMPANY. 


[The railroad business is conducted like any other 
business when resolved into its final analysis. It is an 
enterprise conducted by business men familiar with the 
work and on the whole in line with recognized business 
principles. 

The railroads are not eleemosynary institutions but 
are public utilities operated for private profit. The 
public has a voice in what shall be done but only in 
a broad way. The details of the work are carried out 
as the managers elect. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
very glad indeed to print Mr. Finley’s disavowal of the 
statements which have been credited to him. It believes 
that Mr. Finley has said some very good things with 
respect to the railroad problem, but it is not in a posi- 
tion to state whether or not the precept and practice 
have been in accord. 

If at one time war was business and at this time busi- 
ness is war it is natural to expect some interests to 
suffer, but to follow out this line of reasoning leads 
to those conclusions which the most rabid antirailroad 
men disavow. The happy medium is a mighty good 
thing to find, but so far no one has proven conclusively 
that there is a happy medium. 

With reference to railroad rates, they are the most 
illogical part of the whole problem. It is said condi- 
tions determine rates, and presumably this is so be- 
eause no one has been able to explain why it costs 50 
cents a hundred pounds to ship one kind of commodity 
a certain distance and only 20 cents a hundred pounds 
to ship another commodity over the same route. This 
comparison is not made between what is known as 
‘*dead freight’’ and perishable commodities or live 
stock, but between articles of approximately the same 
value. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no fault to find with 
railroad men because they are railroad men and cer- 
tainly has no criticism to offer of anyone who is honestly 
endeavoring to coéperate with the public and securing 
the codperation of the public. Whether or not these 
offers are made with certain mental reservations it has 
no means of knowing. In some cases they doubtless are, 
but whether it is a railroad man, a coal shipper, a lum- 
berman or an egg dealer who enunciates some sound 
theory or suggestion it is with pleasure that the AmerI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN credits him with it.—Eprror.] 
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Jim Seller and His Fellow Merchants 
Begin War on Deceit. 


Organize to Foster 


**T never thought the time would come when I would 
be president of a coéperative company,’’ Jim Seller re- 
marked when the following night as chairman he called 
the meeting of the merchants to order. ‘‘ We lumber- 
men have our troubles, or think we have, with codpera- 
tive lumber yards which are organized to do business 
minus a profit, but I am heartily in accord with this 
scheme of codperation and corporation. It is up to us 
to get busy, to get our catalogs printed and be pre- 
pared to do a mail order business, whether or not we 
ever are called upon to carry it out. I believe some 
of our good people here are going to ‘call,’ and if they 
do we don’t want to be caught with a pair of deuces, 
a four-flush or a busted straight or anything like that. 
We want to draw to what we have and I am confident 
we are going to fill.’’ 

While the terms employed by Mr. Seller might be 
slightly ambiguous to some people they apparently were 
perfectly understood by those to whom they were ad- 
dressed. 

It is not within the province of this story to repro- 
duce all the words that were spoken or in detail to 
follow the deliberations of the merchants. After a 
thorough canvass of the field it was decided to organize 
a company to be known as the Washington Mail Order 
House, with a paid-in capital of $10,000. The stock- 
holders included all of the larger merchants doing busi- 
ness in Washington, each one of whom contributed $500 
to the capital stock. A committee was appointed to 
locate sources of supplies of all lines of goods and to 
make arrangements with novelty houses to ship on 
receipt of orders signed by any of the members of the 
Washington Mail Order House. A finance committee 
was appointed and instructed to arrange for deposits in 
one or more of the large cities so that checks could be 
drawn by the local treasurer to accompany the orders 
sent and in this way save the fees which otherwise 
would have to be paid for having the money transferred. 

Another committee appointed was known as the cata- 
log committee, of which the editor of the Clarion was 
made chairman. He also was instructed to see that the 
Clarion job printing office got the contract for printing 
the catalog, which instructions he assured his fellow 
shareholders would be scrupulously observed. ‘‘ Further- 
more,’’ he said, ‘‘so far as the Clarion Publishing Com- 
pany is concerned it would not object to the merchants 
of this town starting a mail order house every week 
providing they would have the printing done at home.’’ 

A great deal of time was consumed in discussing ways 
and means of launching the enterprise and for over- 
coming the difficulties which investigation showed surely 
would be encountered. At this point Mr. Seller tem- 
porarily resigned the chair, saying: 

‘We are going to be up against it good and hard 
in certain ways. We tackle a big job when we endeavor 
to meet all manner of mail order competition. Take 
any of the popular publications and you will find special- 
ties advertised by the manufacturers thereof. Investi- 
gation shows that some of these concerns are selling 
their entire product direct to the trade by this means. 
I do not know enough about their business to say whether 
or not they find it more profitable than to market it 
through the ordinary channels. It is sufficient to know 
that they do it. Now, I do not know whether they 
will give us a discount, or in effect make us their agents, 
but it is evident we have to bear this in mind when we 
start out to do a mail order business. There are still 
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other concerns which do not believe in advertising yet 
sell their output direct to the consumers. They have a 
follow-up system of advertising letters and a majority 
of them, I believe, handle high class goods. They are 
not cheap goods and I do not believe we have anything 
to fear from this source, because our own stocks can be 
sold at competitive prices and in a majority of cases I 
believe at a little lower prices than the manufacturers 
name. 

‘*This condition doesn’t apply to my business, except 
in certain lines. There are some roofing concerns and 
some sash and door companies which endeavor to find 
buyers for what they produce through letters or adver- 
tisements inserted in the popular magazines and the 
local papers. 

‘*T want to tell you of one phase of the mail order 
business which was recently called to my attention. 
A manufacturer of a high grade sewing machine went 
broke by reason of the tactics of a certain mail order 
house. He sold his machine for, say, $35, and as sewing 
machines go it was worth the money. He noticed an 
advertisement in a large number of the magazines offer- 
ing his machine for a little less than $10. The history 
of this case showed that when orders were received by 
this mail order house for this standard machine at the 
price named in the advertisement a letter of regret was 
sent out stating that unfortunately the supply of this 
particular machine had been exhausted, owing to the 
heavy demand for it, but that another machine of the 
same type would be sent at the advertised price. Now 
I am not an expert on sewing machines nor on any other 
kind of machines, but we all know that it is possible to 
put up substitute goods that have the same appearance 
without having any of the meritorious qualities of the 
original. I am reliably informed that by reason of this 
widespread offer to furnish this standard machine at 
an unheard of price the man who previously had sold it 
was driven out of business. Whenever he offered the 
machine to any who had seen the advertisement 
they laughed at him and at the price he asked. I merely 
relate this incident to show you a phase of competition 
which we can’t meet, but our vigilance committee—and 
we are going to have a vigilance committee—will be 
instructed to investigate any offers of this kind and we 
will publish the results in the local paper. If the 
editor doesn’t take kindly to this class of stuff the 
vigilance committee will call upon him. Furthermore I 
believe it would be a good idea in eases of this kind for 
the company to send in an order for the substitute and 
put it on exhibition in its windows with the original 
offered, one of which can be secured from some source.’’ 

A. W. Byrne, who had acted as chairman during Mr. 
Seller’s talk, then resigned that honor and took the floor. 

‘*T want to elaborate on the point Mr. Seller has just 
brought up,’’ he said. ‘‘There probably is more money 
spent in getting up advertisements and in printing them 
than there is in presenting articles of current interest 
or fiction. The trouble has been and is to a large extent 
that the ordinary publication will take an advertisement 
from anyone who has the money to pay for it. You all 
know what I term standard articles and ordinarily the 
manufacturer is drumming up trade endeavoring to per- 
suade the public to buy and when he succeeds he refers 
them to the local dealers. The periodicals that carry 
advertisements for manufacturers of high class articles 
also carry, in some cases at least, advertisements of 
goods that we know to be greatly inferior and which not 











“The public ought to know that it is being flimflammed, but it doesn't.” 


Fellow Townsmen. 


infrequently are sold direct. I have been giving this 
matter some attention as well as Mr. Seller, and I know 
this to be a fact. Take hose, lawn mowers, stoves and 
ranges, gas fixtures and any of the hundreds of other 
articles in common use and you find the good and bad 
side by side in the magazines and none of us know a 
great deal about goods other than those we handle. Mr. 
Seller, here, could sell me a No. 2 board for a C select 
and if he insisted that it was a C select I would prob- 
ably take his word for it, but I would want something 
better. I could go into his yard and get a price on a 
door 2-8x6-8 and he could name me a very low price, 
but if nothing was said about the thickness, why, he 
could send me a %-inch or what I would call a paper 
door, thus delivering what he offered. It is just this 
ignorance on the part of the public which we have to 
fight against. 

‘“Take a lawn mower, for instance; they are on the 
market ranging anywhere from $1.25 to $15, depending 
upon the size and make. Now, if the alleged merits of one 
of these cheap varieties are extolled by the advertiser 
and the public is informed through the medium of the 
press that it is being gouged by those who ask more for 
some other kind; that the local dealer is a member of a 
trust; that he is an unprincipled villain, and a few more 
things, when the home owner needs a lawn mower his 
mind will go back to these claims and he probably will 
look up the advertisement and maybe buy the machine. 

‘*T have decided that for one I am going to get a 
lot of this cheap stuff and some of the good stuff that 
is advertised in the magazines and I am going to play 
fair with my customers and tell them just what is good 
and just what is bad. If they want something that I 
can guarantee I will supply it at as reasonable a price 
as they can get it for from anyone else. I am going 
to do this if I don’t make a cent when it comes to 
meeting competition. Also, I am going to take this 
cheap stuff—this is a matter independent of our catalog 
business—and I am going to exhibit it in my windows 
and I am going to take particular pains and instruct my 
clerks to do the same to show why one article can be 
sold for a nominal price and why a great deal more 
money is asked for other goods. Now, I have carried 
cheap lawn mowers for a good many years. They are 
rather expensive in the end. They may last half a 
season, or a whole season or a season and a half but 
then they are played out—some of them play out before 
that—but I have goods of merit on hand also and 
while I do not like to sell the cheap goods, although 
there is money in it, I do so and probably will continue 
to do so because people want them. I am going to take 
one or two of these poor machines and subject them to 
certain tests and show the results. 

‘*In line with Mr. Seller’s recommendation, I think 
every one of us should secure samples of those goods 
offered with which the lines we carry compete and show 
our customers and friends what they will get in case 
the alluring advertisements convince them. Also show 
them that we can supply the same quality of goods at 
even a lower price. We don’t have to spend thousands 
of dollars to advertise our stocks—Brother Lee here 
thinks we don’t spend enough and probably he is right. 
We could afford to spend a little more, I believe, in 
supporting the local paper providing he doesn’t use a 
patent inside for carrying a lot of patent medicine 
advertisements, corn cures and things like that. Here is 
a chance for you to reform, Mr. Lee, and I am not 
going to charge you a commission on the business you 
get because of what I said. 

**T don’t want to wander from the subject, however, 
and I would like to call your attention to an American 
trait which is very detrimental to the interests of the 
country as a whole. Take up almost any publication— 
there are some exceptions—and you will find a dozen or 
more sure cancer cures, one-night corn cures and in 
addition other nauseating curealls for private diseases 
of men and women. The public ought to know that it is 
being flimflammed but it doesn’t. 

‘«What is true in this line is true in many others. It 
has been demonstrated that a great advertising cam- 
paign will sell goods, and personally I believe in adver- 
tising and know that it is fruitful of results, but what 
I want to get at is that the people of this town and 
the people of this great country ought to take some 
means of protecting themselves. Take the trade papers, 
and outside of those published for revenue only and 
which have no influence whatever on the industry they 
are supposed to represent, and you can’t find any fake 
ads in them. The best of them in substance stand 
behind the people wha advertise in them and are just 
as proud of their highclass patronage in this way as they 
are of what they say in regard to trade conditions and 
trade questions. 

‘¢T don’t suppose any of us ever have bought stock, at 
least not of late years, in oil wells, gold and copper 
mines; that is, stock in those concerns whose only object 
is to sell stock. I don’t make this statement of my own 
personal knowledge, but it is alleged that occasionally 
one of these companies makes good, but I am inclined 
to think that this is only the exception which proves 4 
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contrary rule. The gullible part of the public, however, 
swallows these alluring baits, sinker, bob and all, and 
then seems painfully surprised because it, in plain terms, 
has been bunkoed. 

‘*Gentlemen, if a stranger were to come into your 
stores or go to any of your homes or any home in Wash- 
ington and offer you a lump of gold for a few dollars 
I don’t believe you would take it. That is just what 
the public is being offered in these advertisements of 
fake curealls, oil wells, and gold, silver and copper 
mining stock. It is discovered afterward that the lump 
of gold merely is gilded clay, but the next time a chance 
to get in on the ground floor presents itself the public 
will come trooping along, hoping against its better judg- 
ment that this time it will be real gold. 

‘*T don’t know that we will be expected to meet this 
kind of competition, but we might start a gold mine 
out here in the hills, organize a company and sell stock 
in it, find a trace of oil along Flat creek and start to 
drilling and issue certificates which we could sell to that 


part of the public which insists upon and never will be 
satisfied unless it is defrauded. If I was in Brother 
Lee’s shoes I would put on a couple of extra pages some 
week and advertise a lot of fake companies as fakes. I 
would advertise mines and oil wells here at home so that 
local subscribers could make their own personal inspec- 
tion and assure themselves that they were losing their 
money before they put it in and then they could go 
down and buy a few thousand shares of stock at a 
special price ‘before it advanced’ and go home with 
the absolute conviction that they had given their money 
away. If we are going to keep up with the mail order 
business let us adopt a broad policy and do it right. 
‘What I am getting at is this: We are our brothers’ 
keepers to some extent and we should do all we can to 
protect those who are unable or unwilling to protect 
themselves. I don’t know how much oil stock has been 
sold in and around Washington, but without knowing I 
would venture to say that there have been several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth marketed here and as much gold, 


copper and silver mining stock. Now, if I were to 
find oil on my farm I don’t believe I would open the 
doors and let everybody in on it. I am too selfish for 
that. I might need some money, but I wouldn’t go out 
and invite a lot of strangers in to share in my pros- 
perity. It isn’t my nature and it isn’t the nature of 
any other man. When some of these smooth promoters 
with hearts as big as the universe propose to make 
brothers of all mankind and give them the opportunity 
to share in their prosperity there are some people foolish 
enough to believe it. 

‘*Gentlemen, we are fighting against the gullibility 
of the American public and we are going to have a big 
fight on our hands. I believe we can succeed and in time 
we can educate our people here. I believe the business 
men of any town and community could do the same 
thing, but we must have the support and codperation of 
every man—we must have the support of the trade and 
individually we-must all do a lot of missionary work to 
insure a good start of what we have on hand.’’ 





CONVICTIONS ON PEONAGE CHARGES SECURED UPON DUBIOUS TESTIMONY. 


Unprejudiced Investigation of Appealed Alabama Cases—Responsible Citizens Against Irresponsible Witnesses—Magazine Sensational Stories Denied Under Oath. 


In Nevember, 1906, in the United States circuit court, 
Pensacola, Fla., Judge Charles Swayne, after a jury 
found the accused guilty of conspiracy to commit peon- 
age, sentenced W. S. Harlan, general manager of the 
Jackson Lumber Company, of Lockhart, Ala., to a fine 
of $5,000 and eighteen months’ imprisonment; Robert 
Gallagher, railroad and woods superintendent, to a fine 
of $1,000 and fifteen months’ imprisonment, and Dr. 
Grace, veterinary surgeon; H. Huggins and 8. O. Hil- 
ton, woodsmen, and O. L. Sander, office clerk, each to a 
fine of $1,000 and thirteen months in the federal prison 
at Atlanta, Ga. 

This much is probably known to every lumberman in 
America; certainly to all in the south. It is probably 
known, too, that applications have been made for a re- 
hearing in this case, and that it will probably go to the 
court of appeals in New Orleans. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN came 
to Lockhart to attend a meeting of the Alabama Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and took the opportu- 
nity of quietly investigating the case in question. He 
found Mr. Harlan one of the best liked and most popu- 
lar men in this section of the country; a man uni- 
versally admitted to be particularly generous; a man 
who has been and is doing great good in and for the 
community, and loved by ail those employed in all the 
immense industries conducted by the Jackson Lumber 
Company; a man of ideal habits, temperate, domestic, 
a solid, highly respected citizen, whose honor and in- 
tegrity are beyond question with the whites and blacks 
of southern Alabama. 

One of the greatest evidences of the inconsistency of 
the charges in regard to mistreatment of the company’s 
labor is the fact that while the mills in the greater por- 
tion of the southern states are much embarrassed by a 
shortage of labor the Jackson plant, in spite of the im- 
mense number of men necessary to operate its saw mill 
and kindred plants, has an abundance of labor, a large 
percentage of them having been in the employ of the 
company since the plant was started. The writer knows 
from a personal investigation that the labor employed 
by this company are treated with great consideration 
and domineering is an offense which will not be tol- 
erated by the company. 

The writer, after a personal investigation, interviewed 
a number of the leading citizens of Lockhart and 
Florala, Ala., and Lakewood, Fla., and they were a 
unit in expressions of high regard, not only for Gen- 

ral Manager Harlan but for all of those in authority 
under his control. He also interviewed some of the 
laborers, some of them coming in the same consignment 
with which came the disgruntled faction whose per- 
jured statements resulted in the trial and the above 
mentioned sentences. <All of the statements are here- 
with given just as they were made voluntarily: 


Evidences of Uniform Kindness. 


Hon. R. A. Frencu, real estate and insurance, and 
mayor of Florala, Ala.: 


I have known Mr. Harlan ever since he came here in 
charge of the Jackson Lumber Company’s plant. I know 
him to be a particularly kind employer, and as an evidence 
of this I will cite you a case with which I am directly 
responsible. Having brought from England two young 
men and placed them in the mill, one being employed in the 
mill proper and one as a checker in the woods, both are 
very enthusiastic in their expressions of the kind treatment 
they have received at the hands of Mr. Harlan and others 
in authority. Their pay is most satisfactory. One lives 
at the company’s boarding house at Lockhart and the other 
at the camp. Both have told me of the high standard of 
rations served and the splendid discipline and order exer- 
cised at both places. The news of the indictment of Mr. 
Harlan and his associates came to me like a thunderbolt 
from a clear sky, and I believe that I echo the sentiments 
of not only the town of Florala but of the surrounding 
country when I say that I am satisfied that the charges 
made against that gentleman are malicious and false in 
every particular. Personally, I do not believe a single 
word of the charges. It does not seem possible to me that 
a man of the high standard of character which I know 
Mr. Harlan to be would countenance, to say nothing of 
being directly guilty of, the charges made by the sensa- 
tional papers and sworn to at the Pencasola trial. 


Surprise and Indignation. 
J. E. Hugues, real estate dealer and director of the 
Inter-State bank, Florala, Ala.: 


I have been a resident of Covington county, Alabama, 
for forty-five years. I have known Mr. Harlan ever since 
he located at Lockhart, and I consider him an upright 
man who has always treated his men with kindness and 


consideration. I have been in his woods camp time and 
again and have taken many meals at his camp boarding 
house with his men, and found the food good and the 
quantity abundant. I never was so much surprised in my 
life as I was to be summoned to appear as a witness to 
testify as to Mr. Harian and those of his company being 
guilty of peonage. No information of any kind as to this 
ever reached me prior to receipt of this summons. I am 
satisfied that the charges made against these gentlemen 
and on which they were prosecuted were without foundation 
and maliciously false. I want to say further that my 
visits to the woods camp mentioned and my having eaten 
at said camp were made without the knowledge of my 
anticipated visits, and that what I received on these occa- 
sions was what is served to the employees of the company 
each and every day. 

Personally Mr. Harlan has built schools at his own ex- 
pense for both white and black; a new church is now being 
erected. I feel that Mr. Harlan as prime mover of the 
Jackson Lumber Company is directly responsible for what 
has been changed from a straggling village to the prosper- 
ous, growing town of Florala. 


From One Closely in Touch with Affairs. 


J. N. McLaIn, county commissioner of Covington county, 
Florala, Ala.: 


I have been a resident of Florala for about seven years 
and have been in a position to be in close and direct touch 
with all the people in this immediate vicinity. As you 
probably know, I am in the real estate business. I have 
heard what Mr. Hughes has said regarding the charges 
made against the officers of the Jackson Lumber Company 
and I desire to indorse every word of it, with perhaps the 
exception of the part relative to the camp boarding house ; 
it has never been my good fortune to have taken a meal 


there. 
Testimony of a Leading Banker. 
T. S. LANz, postmaster, cashier Bank of Florala: 


I have known Mr. Harlan ever since his company located 
here about four years ago. He and his company have done 
and are doing considerable business with the banking insti- 
tution that I am associated with. I have found him a man 
of unquestioned integrity and honesty—a man among men— 
and if there has ever been any irregularity in his camp I 
am satisfied that it was without his knowledge or the 
knowledge of his office assistants. Mr. Harlan is the head 
of a most delightful family ; he is a close and constant home 
man, idolizing his family. Those in his employ worship 
him, and as for his doing or countenancing any acts of cruelty 
or mistreatment of his employees this is, to say the least 
of it, most foreign to a man of his splendid character and 
noble manhood. No plea to any worthy cause ever leaves 
him empty handed; his acts of charity, benevolence and 
kindness are well known in this entire community, and 
there is no call for anything to advance or promote the 
welfare of this locality but what is substantially and lib- 
erally responded to by him personally. I have been closely 
associated with Mr. Harlan in financial transactions, in the 
interest of the town, charitable work and in a social way, 
and so must particularly emphasize the statement that he 
is a man whom any community might be proud to number 
among its most worthy citizens. 


Truth as to Treatment of Employees. 
Dr. R. H. TRAMMELL, postmaster, Lockhart, Ala.: 


I am probably as well acquainted with the case of Mr. 
Harlan and his associates as anyone in this section of 
the country, as I am and have for four years not only been 
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closely associated with the executive department of the 
company but know every man in its employ in the 
woods and in the mill personally. Probably never before 
in the south has there been another case just as was this— 
certainly not within my knowledge—where honest and good 
men have been, with hardly a moment’s notice, dragged 
through the courts on charges preferred by a class of the 
lowest stamp of humanity; charges so foreign to the well 
known character of the men that they came as a shock to 
the entire community in which they have lived so long and 
are so favorably known. 

The trouble started when the Jackson Lumber Company 
contracted through a New York labor bureau to supply it 
with a bunch of laborers. ‘The contract called for com- 
pensation at $1 a day and board and lodging, and $1.50 a 
day when the laborer provided his own rations. It was 
discovered, when too late to remedy, that of the 100 
laborers received a large percentage were from the slums 
of New York—men of bad -police records and men of gen- 
erally worthless makeup. The men had hardly gotten 
located in the camp when complaints of petty thievery 
were reported to the superintendent and demands were 
made on him for protection. Conditions became so bad 
that he put a watch over some whom he had under sus- 
picion and soon discovered one with stolen property in his 
possession. When discovered he was in the act of secreting 
some of his stolen plunder. His captors threatened him 
with arrest but after some argument he volunteered to 
return to the camp and make good to those whom he had 
robbed. This man under oath claimed to be endeavoring 
to escape out of compulsory servitude—that he was re- 
turned to the camp by force. This was a lie pure and 
simple; he returned as above stated, voluntarily. 

To give you some small idea as to the treatment of the 
employees of the company and of how the company is 
frequently put to considerable expense without any hope 
of return I will cite a case that is only one of many that 
have come under my personal observation. On account 
of the change of climate, water etc., probably 15 percent of 
the laborers brought into this country from points distant 
find their physical condition affected. Those in condition 
unsuited for manual labor are placed in the company’s hos- 
pital, provided with suitable food for their condition, good 
quarters, medical attention and medicine, without a penny 
of cost to them. I have known some of these people to 
4 incapacitated for as much as three or four months at a 
time. 

Regarding the charges made against the officers of the 
Jackson Lumber Company, the prosecuting witnesses were 
Hungarians, Poles and a few Germans. A representative 
of the Hungarian consul of New York made a special trip 
from New York to Alabama after these charges of cruelty 
and peonage had reached the attention of the consul. 
After a close and careful investigation he told me he 
could find no grounds for their complaint and in my pres- 
ence advised those of his people to stay, saying that they 
were better provided for, were more comfortably situated 
than they were in their own homes on the other side. He 
promised to make this statement in writing and send it 
to the Jackson Lumber Company, but for some reason this 
promise has not been made good. He said, however, that 
while he advised his people to stay it was the policy of 
the American representative of his government, where they 
found dissatisfaction between employers and their people, 
to allow his people to do as they thought best, and if they 
were not disposed to remain at Lockhart he would supply 
them with the means of reaching the nearest seaport town, 
which in this particular case was Pensacola. When the 
dissatisfied element reached Pensacola they were prevailed 
upon by someone to remain and appear against the Jack- 
son Lumber Company. This they did and were the prime 
witnesses for the government. I was called to Pensacola 
as a witness and returned on the same train on which 
these witnesses were en route to Jacksonville. They all 
knew me and made no attempt to disguise their pleasure, 
and laughed and joked over having been able to hoodwink 
the prosecution and by their lies and perjury to get a ver- 
dict in their favor, saying the only thing they regretted was 
the fact that, the trial now being over, the easy and lazy 
life afforded them was at an end. 

Personally I have been closely associated with a great 
many lumbermen in my life, but I consider Mr. Harlan as 
a manager and an operator of large undertakings head and 
shoulders above all. From the standpoint of kindness and 
consideration he has proven himself to be a benefactor to 
all who ever appealed to him. He has fed, housed and 
eared for hundreds of working people when in distress and 
not a few of them have proved unworthy and unappre- 
ciative and, like the scoundrels who appeared against him 
at Pensacola, like human scorpions turned to sting their 
benefactor. 


Foreigners’ Indorsement of Their Employer. 
BEN Po.Luock, Russian Jew, apprentice machinist: 


I was among the men sent here from the Schwartz 
agency, coming to Jackson Lumber Company from New 
York with the party of which the men who have made all 
the trouble were members of. There were some very bad 
men in the party: men who I think were not honest. 
I have been in the machine shop here under Mr. Brown 
(foreman in charge) since I came here. I have had my 
wages raised three times and treated as good as I ever was 
in my life. I am more than satisfied with conditions here 
and hope I may be able to stay always; lots of good food 
and a nice place to sleep. 


(This interview was given to the writer in German.) 

Pau. GARRA, Hungarian: 

This man is a partner of Pollock’s; he is a big 
Hungarian about 42 to 45 years old. He was among the 
people consigned to the Jackson Lumber Company by 
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Schwartz. He does not speak a word of English, and 
the interview was through Pollock, who speaks a little 
English and fairly good German. He said in substance: 


I have never for a moment regretted coming to Lock- 
hart and am so well pleased with conditions that I have 
written to my wife to come to America and bring with her 
our six children. So far as being satisfied with my work, 
I came here voluntarily and am satisfied. I could leave any 
time I wanted to. In fact, since being in the employ of 
the company I have spent two weeks on an outing with 
one of my associate workers here in Chicago. I live at 
the company’s boarding house and get an abundance of 
good food and a clean, well aired room to sleep in. 


A Gross Misquotation. 


DepuTyY SHERIFF CHARLES MEINKE, Florala, Ala.: 

In the Cosmopolitan of March, 1907, in a sensational 
article entitled ‘‘Slavery in the South Today,’’ by 
Richard Berry, this man Meinke is quoted as having 
said, under oath, among other things: 

I make between $5,000 and $8,000 a year. ‘This is in 
rewards for negroes who are needed to work. I can take 
up anybody on suspicion; the law allows me to arrest for 
debt or, as it is called here, “obtaining money under false 
pretenses.”” I often get a message in the night from the 
oprators who employ me-—how then can I wait for a war- 
rant? Often I have to take a man to my house and keep 
him there all night. 

He was asked how he kept him and answered: ‘‘I 
chain him to myself while asleep.’’ 

Another statement charged to Deputy Sheriff Meinke 
reads: ‘‘Of course I always carry my gun; it is never 
out of my sight. Jim Thompson shot me in the hip two 
months ago, but I got him better.’’ 

Deputy Sheriff Meinke was interviewed and a copy of 
this magazine shown him, and he was asked if he had 
made these statements. The writer quotes Meinke’s own 
language: 

This statement from start to finish is a lie, pure and 
simple. I was never interviewed by this man Berry, under 
oath or otherwise. This man Berry came to Florala and 
was soon in a beastly state of intoxication. He became 
helpless and fell to the floor in one of the barrooms; was 
taken from this barroom to the rear of a negro pool room 
and there placed on a shakedown made of hay that was 


hurriedly taken from barrels in which had been bottled 
beer that had been consigned to the saloon man. I most 
positively did not at any time talk to this man on any 
subject, and everything he published regarding me, or any 
statements claimed to have been made by: me to him, are 
lies, black and malicious. 

I know Mr. Harlan well; he has never worked or allowed 
to be worked any labor that had the slightest semblance 
of peonage, and 1 want you to quote me just as I give it: 
“I have never been called on by Mr. Harlan or by anyone 
connected with the Jackson Lumber Company to make ar- 
rests or even to aid in looking up any of their employees 
or anyone connected with the company. No! No! No! 
know all of the employees of the company, both black and 
white. My official duties call me over the entire section 
of this county and I know personally that the treatment 
received by the employees of this company is as good if not 
— than that received by any saw mill employees in this 
section.” 

Not only do I make this statement to you voluntarily, 
feeling it is in justice to my friends, the Jackson Lumber 
Company and others who know me, but I am anxious 
and glad of the opportunity of setting myself right with the 
above mentioned friends, and I hereby subscribe my affi- 
davit that the above is absolutely and positively the truth. 

Witness my hand this the 12th of April, A. D. 1907. 
Witnesses : 

J. T. PENTON, 

EDWARD O. WILD. 

C. H. MBeINKE, Constable. 

My commission expires March 5, 1910. 

[ SEAL. ] Bascom D. Ryg, Notary Public. 


Encomiums of High Character. 


W. H. Brirron, president of the Britton Lumber Com- 
pany, Lakewood, Fla., and president of the Bank of 
Florala, Florala, Ala.: 

I made a special trip from Pensacola to Florala to be 
able to add my indorsement in behalf of that splendid 
gentleman, Mr. W. S. Harlan. I was advised today by one 
of my co-workers that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was in- 
vestigating this widely circulated peonage case and, as 
above stated, I desire to add herewith my indorsement of 
the splendid character and noble manhood and worthy 
citizenship of the general manager of the Jackson Lumber 
Company. Not only am I closely associated with Mr. Har- 
lan in a business way and socially but it is a well under- 
stood fact that those employed by him and his company 
receive the most general consideration, are well paid, well 
fed and well housed, and I have as yet to hear one word 
of complaint from anyone in the employ of any of its 
industries. I most sincerely trust and I heartily believe 


that when the true conditions of this unfortunate prose. 
cution are presented an absolute and complete vindication 
will be the result. 


Prosecution Without Warrant. 
J. T. Hugues, vice president and general manager ot 
the Florala Saw Mill Company, Paxton, Fla.: 


I hardly know what to say, as I have not language tv 
express my indignation over the persecution of Mr. Harlan 
and his associates. I have known Mr. Harlan ever sin 
he came here and I know him to be a gentleman of th 
highest standard and one who bears the reputation among 
the saw mill men in this community as a particularly in 
dulgent and kind employer. It seems most distressing tha 
a man of his caliber and the caliber of those of his officer 
who were associated with him in the Pensacola trial shoul! 
be subjected to unwarranted persecution and to be put ty) 
the indignity and embarrassment that arose from suc! 
prosecution. ‘The best evidence of my being sincere in thi 
matter is that I stand ready now and at all times to lend 
my support and any means at my command to aid Mr. 
Harlan and his associates in proving to the world that the 
are unjustly prosecuted. I have inquired carefully and 
closely into the details of this affair and I find that ther 
is not the slightest semblance of justification in any of th 
perjured charges made against them. 


A Discredited Magazine Writer. 


JOHN PricE, woodsman, on police force when Berry, 
author of Cosmopolitan article, was in town: 


Yes, I remember this man Berry distinctly, and I i 
member equally as well that he was drunk all the time thai 
he was in Florala, a large percentage of that time ‘“‘para 
lyzed.” All the investigation that he made of anything 
pertaining to Florala and the surrounding country wis 
made through the avenues of the various saloons of the 
town, and all the information he gained, if any, was gained 
from the habitues of those barrooms. 

Sam HUTCHINSON, deputy sheriff, member of polic 
force when Berry was in town: 

I was on the night police force when this man Berry 
was in Florala. I remember him distinctly and concur in 
the statement made by Price, who was a brother officer at 
the time in question. Berry was in a condition of beastl) 
intoxication during the entire time he was in town and | 
doubt if he interviewed anyone responsible during his stay 
here. From what I saw of the man I would certainly not 
give the slightest credit to any statement that might ema 
nate from a man in the condition that he was during his 
stay in Florala. : 





DECISIVE INDORSEMENT OF RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE BY A SOUTHERN COURT. 


Mississippi's Supreme Court Sustains Lumbermen in Intrastate Cases—Support of the State Railroad Commission—Text of the Decision. 


In view of the almost universal agitation in the 
favor of reciprocal demurrage a decision which has 
just been handed down by the supreme court of 
Mississippi is of great importance to shippers, not only 
in that state but throughout the country. The case 
in point is entitled Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road Company vs. the Keystone Lumber Yard. It was 
heard on appeal from the cireuit court of Yazoo county. 
The original suit was based upon failure on the part 
of the railroad company to move freight loaded by the 
lumber concern, and the refusal of the railroad com- 
pany to pay demurrage for such failure according to 
the provisions of rule 10 of the Mississippi railroad 
commission. The trial court, after hearing the evi- 
dence, gave judgment to the plaintiff, the Keystone 
Lumber Yard, in the amount sued for, with costs, where- 
upon the railroad company took an appeal to the 
supreme court. The decision of that body, being final, 
permanently settles the status of the demurrage bureau 
or car service association in Mississippi and sustains the 
principle of reciprocal demurrage. ‘The opinion follows: 
Y. & M.. V. B. BK. Co. 

Vs. 
Keystone Lumber Yard. 

WHITFIELD, C. J.--The part of the rules of the railroad 
commission under review here is just this part of rule 10: 
“Likewise when cars are properly loaded and shipping in- 
structions given, the railroad agent must immediately issue 
bills of lading therefor, and if said car or cars are detained 
or held and not carried within twenty-four hours there- 
after said railroad company shall be liable to said shipper 
for the payment of $1 for each day or fraction of a day 
that said car or cars are thus detained or held.” This 
part of this rule establishes what is well known now as 
the right to make reciprocal demurrage charges. It is 
insisted by the appellant that the railroad commission had 
no power to make this rule. 

There is no question of interstate commerce even re- 
motely involved in this case. The act authorizing this 
rule is chapter 82, page 97, of the Acts of 1898, which 
provides as follows: “That all laws, acts and parts of acts 
giving authority to the railroad commission to supervise 
common carriers shall also apply to car service associa- 
tions, or other association governing or controlling cars or 
rolling stock of railroads at whatever place they do busi- 
ness in this state, and the same penalty fixed by law for 
disobeying the mandate or orders of the railroad commis- 
sion shall apply to the car service associations as well as 
to other carriers.” 

The rules in question (a copy of which is attached to 
the record and which the reporter will set out in full) were 
adopted June 1, 1904, to be effective June 18, 1904, and 
the rule here assailed was evidently adopted by the com- 
mission under the authority of the said statute of 1898 
supra. It is also plain from the language of the rule that 
they were adopted with reference to car service associa- 
tions operating in Mississippi, and not elsewhere, and were 
deemed necessary for the proper intrastate supervision of 
such car service associations. It is said that the railroad 
commission has no power to fix charges known as recipro- 
cal-demurrage charges. In section 4,291 of the Annotated 


Code “of Mississippi, 1892, it was provided that the com- 
mission “may. fix all charges and shall supervise and 
regulate all persons etc. who may own or operate express, 


telegraph or telephone and sleeping car companies.” 

Six years afterwards the Act of 1898, above referred to, 
was passed. Eight years after that section 4,843 of the 
Mississippi Code of 1906 inserted after the words “sleeping 
car companies” brought forward from section 4,291 of the 
code of 1892 the following words: “Car service associa- 
tions, or other associations governing or controlling cars 
or rolling stock of railroads etc.,” incorporating in other 
words the provisions of the Act of 1898 supra in section 
4,843 of the code of 1906 as to the supervision of car 
service associations. There can be no fair and rational 
construction of these statutes denying to the railroad com- 
mission the power to make rules as to reciprocal demur- 
rage. 

There is no merit in the contention that the commissiou 
could only fix these charges after the car service association 
had first compiled the charges and handed them to the 
commission; in other words that the commission could not 
originate the charges. Car service associations have never, 
by any law, been required to submit any charges to the 
railroad commission on this subject. Even if such require- 
ment had been made, however, it is far too narrow a con- 
struction of the beneficent powers entrusted in this matter 
to the railroad commission to hold that that commission is 
without power itself to originate the charges. We have 
heretofore said that no question of interference with inter- 
state commerce is presented in any wise by this record. 

The case of the Atlantic Coast Line Railway Company 
vs. Commonwealth, 46 Southeastern Reporter, page 911, 
may be usefully consulted in respect to this contention. 
The record, however, here presents no such question. It is 
cértainly immaterial whether the commission in Virginia 
was a constitutionally created department of government, 
or, as in Mississippi, a legislatively created commission. 
The method of creation is one thing; the power given to 
it is another. 

We considered this subject of car service associations 
and their right to impose demurrage charges in Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad vs. Searles, 85 Mississippi, 
page 556. We said there: “The main end and purpose of 
their existence is to prove a benefit to the consignor, carrier 
and consignee by expediting the transportation of freight, 
facilitating its delivery, and insuring prompter and more 
satisfactory service by and for all alike.’ Let the words 
“for all alike’ be especially noted. Again, at page 556, 
we said: “They (the car service associations) are in no 
wise connected with the internal management, or financial 
affairs, or corporate policy of any railroad, having not even 
power of fixing demurrage charges, which it is their duty 
to assess.” 

Again on page 548 we said: ‘Acting under the power 
thus vested in it the railroad commission adopted and pro- 
mulgated certain rules in reference to demurrage charges, 
regulating the amount which could be imposed, and setting 
out, in detail, the circumstances under which they might 
rightfully be levied, and then clothed the association with 
authority to collect in all proper cases. It should be ob- 
served that these rules fixing penalties for undue detention 
of cars were not devised for the benefit of the railroad com- 
panies alone, but were framed by the state railroad com- 
mission, a tribunal charged by law with the duty of super- 
vising common carriers for the benefit of the public at 
large.” , \ so 

These quotations ought certainly to make it plain that 


the right of car service associations to assess reasonable 
demurrage rates subject to the supervision of the railroad 
commission was not maintained by this court for the benefit 
of the railroad companies or the car service associations 
of the state, but for the benefit of the public alone. 

Much is said in brief of learned counsel for appellant 
about a supposed distinction between reciprocal demurrage 
charges, which are characterized as fines and penalties, and 
service associations under the common law doctrine of a 
warehouseman's right to lien for warehouse charges; and 
it is earnestly insisted that, without any action of the rail 
road commission approving demurrage charges, they would 
be maintained because of this common law doctrine; and 
that thus the right of the car service associations to im- 
pose demurrage charges exists independently of any statute 
of the state, or of any action of the railroad commission, 
but that the right of the railroad commission to fix recip 
rocal demurrage charges can not be supported on any 
common law doctrine, that there is no lien for them etc. 

It will be noted that on page 543 of the Searles case 
this court characterized the charges for demurrage as “pen 
alties for undue detention of cars,” and says they were 
“devised,” that is by law, not for the benefit of railroad 
companies but “for the benefit of the public at large.” It 
is very injurious, doubtless, to find other and collateral 
support for car service charges for demurrage in the com 
mon law doctrine as to the right of warehousemen to a lien 
on the goods in the warehouse for storage, likening rather 
fancifully, as it seems to us, the ever moving railroad car 
to the stationary warehouse. 

Ilowever sound this may be, in the absence of any stat 
ute, when the legislature has acted and dealt with this 
whole subject matter of demurrage and reciprocal demur- 
rage, authorizing the railroad commission to fix charges for 
demurrage and charges for reciprocal demurrage, both ex- 
clusively in the interest of the public at large, and neither 
with the slightest purpose of benefiting either the shipper 
or the consignee, in any particular case, it is far too 
narrow a view to take of such wholesale and beneficent 
legislation to base support of its action exclusively upon 
any common law theory. If there had been no common 
law-warehouse lien theory the commission would undoubt 
edly under the legislative authority have had the right to 
impose demurrage charges, and if so undoubtedly it had the 
converse and necessarily correlated power of imposing recip 
rocal demurrage charges. 

The purpose of all these charges is to benefit the public at 
large. On the one hand the railroad commission in im 
posing demurrage charges had in view the purpose of re- 
quiring cars to be unloaded by consignee with all rea- 
sonable dispatch, and delivered back to the railroad com- 
panies that they might go again into the traffic business 
to haul other freight to other consignees; and, on the other 
hand, the object of the railroad commission in imposing 
reciprocal demurrage charges was to compel the railroad 
companies, conversely, with the same end in view, to move 
ears loaded with all reasonable dispatch to consignees, in 
order that they might when unloaded be promptly returned 
to the carrying of the traffic of the country. The purpose 
was to keep in constant, rapid movement all the cars rail 
road companies have, the country over, in service every- 
where, on their own lines and interchangeably on other 
lines, so that the traffic of the country should proceed expe 
ditiously and the things transported by freight cars ll 
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over the land be promptly everywhere delivered. 

In twenty states reciprocal demurrage measures are pend- 
ing or have been enacted. Nearly all the organizations in 
the country representing large shippers have asked for 
reciprocal demurrage. It would correct many of the most 
serious defects from which the country is suffering. The 
law of reciprocal demurrage is founded in the soundest 
common sense and the highest spirit of equity. If such 


f 


laws are rigorously enforced we. will, hear no longer of the 
freight congestion that has been so prevalent throughout 
the past. winter, of thousands of .empty cars standing un- 
used in railroad yards in one section of the country and 
coal famine in the othér ‘for the want of cars. Reasonable 
reciprocal demurrage rates, fairly enacted and justly and 
impartially enforced, will result in a quickened traffic the 
country over, in a just recognition on the part of the rail- 


way corporations of the land of what they owe in prompt 
freight schedules and an abundant supply of cars to the 
public at large, and in an equally just recognition on the 
part of the public of their duty promptly to unload traffic 
borne to them in cars and send such empties back to ald 
in further traffic. 

We think the action of the court below was correct in 
every particular and the judgment is affirmed. 





GATES OF THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION THROWN OPEN 10 THE WORLD. 


Ready on Time—Naval Display Unprecedented—Significance of the Big Show—Transportation and Entertainment Adequate for All. 


April 26, 1607, Captain Christopher Newport and 
lis company of 104 other English adventurers sent 
out by the London Company landed at Cape Henry, 
near the site of the future settlement of Jamestown. 
Yesterday, April 26, 1907, three hundred 
later, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, officially threw open to the world the gates 
of the Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposition. The 
contrast between the two events has been considered 
many times, but it can not be considered without new 
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and increasing wonderment. This contrast will be ac- 
centuated by the magnificent exposition now ready 
for the inspection of all civilized peoples. In the James- 
town Exposition the people of Norfolk and that region 
have succeeded’ in the attainment of a splendid ambi- 
tion and the creation of a magnificent enterprise. The 
world will admire the show that they have prepared, 
and their own countrymen particularly will be im- 
pressed by the wonders there exhibited, but nothing 
will command more admiration than the pluck and 
vigor and industry which have made this great exposi- 
tion possible. 

Norfolk, while a city of great business interests, 
diversified manufactures and an energetic population, 
does not rank in size with the other great cities of the 
United States which have held expositions. No one 
who views their present undertaking, however, will say 
that Norfolk’s people possess less publie spirit than do 
the people of other cities that have held the great 
shows of the last thirty years; neither will the present 
exposition be compelled to take second place among 
such exhibitions. There have been other affairs which 
have covered more ground and which even represented 
. greater outlay of money, but in careful selection, in 
beauty of environment and in historical associations 
the Jamestown Exposition equals if not excels any of 
the others. 

The great feature of the Jamestown show will be the 
naval display. The other expositions of the past will 
shrink into insignificance compared with the James- 
town show in this particular. Chicago had a dummy 
battleship built up from the lake bottom; St. Louis 
presented in the government building a battleship in- 
loors; Jamestown will have the real article, maneuver- 
ng in squadrons and presenting one of the most thrill- 
ing spectacles the world has ever witnessed. Not only 
will our own great navy be represented by its best 
naval forees but in Hampton Roads will be gathered 
the battleships of all’ nations, presenting a kaleido- 
scopic display of national colors—one of the most 
marvelous pictures of war in peace, of strength in 
leash, of passive force, that the mind can conceive. 

It is particularly fitting that this marvelous display 
should be made in the very waters which witnessed 
the battle between the Monitor and the Merrimac. 
\ turning point of the world’s naval history was 
that eneounter which marked the passing of the old, 
unarmored craft of the past and opened to the future 
the wonderful floating fortresses which now maintain 


the dignity and peace of nations, or become their chief 
argument in war. It is doubtful if a citizen of the 
United States, though he cross this country from the 
farthest port of the Pacific, or come even from our 


waterfront at the Jamestown Exposition and look upon 
this aggregation of naval force without experiencing a 
feeling of patriotism so inspiring that it will repay 
him for all his journey and all his expenditure of time 
and money. 

The people of Norfolk and their neighbors have not 
stopped with the creation of a great exposition. They 
have prepared themselves for the coming of the hosts 
who will cross the land and cross the sea to become 
their guests at the great exposition. Within a near radius 
of the Jamestown fair lie a large population and a 
more densely settled country than has surrounded any 
other American exposition within similar limits. The 
people of Norfolk and the exposition have realized this 
condition and have striven earnestly to provide trans- 
portation which will take care of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who will visit the temporary city on the water- 
front. They have fortified themselves also that they 
may sustain their reputation for southern hospitality. 
Visitors will find nothing lacking. The hotels of Nor- 
folk feel themselves entirely competent to entertain 
any multitude that may come; and, because of this, 
the visitor may go to the great exposition with the as- 
surance that he will enjoy pleasure without discomfort. 

We wiil not expect to enumerate or name the many 
hotels which cater to the traveling public at Norfolk, 
but suffice it to say they are large, commodious, well 
conducted and reasonable as to charges, and the 
LUMBERMAN unhesitatingly, on its own investigation, 
states that the accommodations and the character of 
the service with which visitors will be provided in 
that city during their visit to the exposition will be 
equal to those at any exposition in years that have 
gone by. A sample of Norfolk’s hotels is shown in 
the accompanying engraving. The Monticello is a 
first class caravansary and will give its customers 
value for their money, as will the other great hotels. 

Norfolk is not a large city, but in proportion to its 
population its places of public comfort, as well as its 
home life, are renowned for hospitality of the high- 
est order. Some of the neighboring cities are aspiring 
to take care of people whose destination is the James- 
town Exposition, and some effort has been made to 
detract from the opportunities for enjoyment and 
comfort at Norfolk by emphasizing the comforts and 


capacities of hostelries in other nearby localities, but 
the good people of this country, as a rule, are going 
to the exposition to see it and will, therefore, expect 
to be entertained as near the scene of the excitement 
and edification which they seek as possible; hence Nor- 
folk will doubtless be the objective point of thousands 
and thousands of people throughout the country. 
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MONTICELLO HOTEL, NORFOLK, VA. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents herewith a 
view showing the magnificent roadstead where the 
navies of the world will gather for the Jamestown Ex- 
position. At the left lie the exposition grounds. 
Across the roadstead is Fortress Monroe, our largest 
American fortress, first built in 1614. In another direc- 
tion lies Newport News, where the government ship- 
yard is located. Within a narrow radius of the grounds 
are a score of other points of interest, notable for their 
historical associations. 

The Jamestown Exposition is now open. Throughout 
the summer this garden spot of the Atlantic shore, 
given a new charm by the handicraft of the architect, 
and a new interest because of the presence of the 
choicest products of the world, will be the Mecca of 
all Americans who find it possible to journey there 
and who recognize the truth of these words of Wil- 
liam MeKinley: 

Expositions are the timekeepers of progress. They record 
the world’s advancement. They stimulate the energy, enter- 
prise and intellect of the people, quicken the human genius. 
They go into the home. They broaden, brighten the daily 
life of the people. They open mighty storehouses of informa 


tion to the student. Every exposition, great or small, has 
helped to some onward step. 
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TER-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 
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TOLEDO DECIDES TO TRY TO ESTABLISH THE EXISTENCE OF A LUMBER TRUST. 


Retail Lumbermen Indicted —What Prosecution Will Attempt—Defendants Undismayed—Disgruntled Contractors and Politics Behind Movement. 


Acting under the power conferred by Section 4427-1 
of the revised statutes of the state of Ohio, commonly 
known as the Valentine antitrust law, the Lucas county 
grand jury, after a ten days’ session, largely upon the 
evidence submitted by contractors and builders, on 
Saturday, April 20, returned indictments against twenty- 
three retail lumber dealers of Toledo, Ohio, who go 
to make up the active force of the fourteen firms which 
comprise the Lumbermen’s Bureau of Credit Company, 
with offices at 408 St. Clair building, that city. 

The men thus indicted (all of great prominence and 
high social and financial standing—men who have done 
much for the upbuilding of Toledo) are charged with 
being members of a combine in restraint of trade and 
indirectly with theft. 

The following is a list of those against whom these 
indictments were returned: 


Marcus V. Barbour, of Barbour & Starr. 

Rowland Starr, of Barbour & Starr. 

Edward J. Goulet, of Goulet & Co. 

Hiram R. Kelsey, of Kelsey & Freeman. 

George L. Freeman, of Kelsey & Freeman. 

Reuben Kimball, treasurer and manager East Side Lum- 
ber Company. 

Clarence H. Packer, secretary and treasurer Buckeye Lum- 
ber Company. 

David Trotter, of David Trotter & Co. 

James H.’ Campbell, of the Campbell Company. 

Edward E. Arnsman, of Arnsman & Bremer. 

Charles G. Bremer, of Arnsman & Bremer. 

John M. Puck, vice president Western Manufacturing Co. 

Howard M. Smith, president W. H. H. Smith Company. 

Frederick H. Smith, president Smith & Loetz Lumber Co. 

Albert F. E. Loetz, vice president and secretary. Smith & 
Loetz Lumber Company. 

Edward E. Washburn, of Washburn & Harris. 

Charles W. Harris, of Washburn & Harris. 

August J. Van Karsen, of Van Karsen & Co. 

Eben D. Hopkinson, of Van Karsen & Co. 

Frederick Hahn, of Van Karsen & Co. 

William F. Witker, secretary and treasurer Witker Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Frederick E. Witker, president Witker Manufacturing Co. 

George W. Campbell, of the Campbell Company. 


The indictments returned are against individuals only. 
The grand jury spent its time in endeavoring to deter- 





EDWARD E. ARNSMAN, OF BARBOUR & STARR, TO- 
LEDO, OHIO. 


mine the culpability of the men comprising the compa- 
nies as individuals rather than that of the companies 
themselves. Not one of the twenty-seven firms not mem- 
bers of the credit bureau was interfered with in any 
way. Two members of the grand jury are, or were, 
contractors and contractors gave much of the evidence 
which served to satisfy the grand jury that a lumber 
trust existed under their very noses. 

The association upon which Prosecuting Attorney 
Lyman W. Wachenheimer had designs is the Lumber- 
men’s Bureau of Credit Company, and to its mem- 
bers his entire attention was paid. The evidence in- 
troduced before the grand jury was meant to show that 
this bureau was none other than an organization the 
principal object of which was the raising of prices of 
the raw material. 

The effect of the grand jury’s investigation is not 
only to try to break up any association in which lum- 
bermen are interested but to strike a telling blow at 
what is alleged to be a gigantic building trust, prob- 
ably national in scope (according to common belief), 
made up of lumber dealers, brickmakers, plumbers 
and all other allied trades which go to make up the 
building industry. Rather than assuming that the in- 
ereased cost of building is from purely natural causes 
the assumption of the ‘‘trust-busters’’ is that the in- 
crease is due solely to the machinations of this alleged 
combination. The lumber dealers are virtually charged 
with having plundered the contractors and through them 
all of the home builders in Toledo. The down trodden 
publie got into the game as rent and taxpayers. The 
argument was made that they pay tribute through the 
increased rent necessary to recoup the landlord’s ex- 
pense of building and through the higher taxes. 

Plumbers and brickmakers were indicted at the same 
time as were the lumbermen. It: was the plumber trust 
and the brick trust, so called, that first called forth the 


efforts of the attacking party and when the investiga- 
tion was begun no one supposed that the lumber dealers 
would be included. But before the investigation of 
these two trades had been completed information leaked 
out that the grand jury was really after a building 
combine rather than the two separate alleged trusts. 

The ‘indictments were returned about noon and as 
soon as they were made public some consternation was 
aroused, because it was feared that, being Saturday 
afternoon, there would be some trouble in arranging 
bond and that as a consequence many of the indicted 
men would be forced to spend Sunday in jail. 

Prosecuting Attorney Wachenheimer, however, gave 
out the statement that he had no desire to work any 
such hardship. He said: 

Most of these men are heads of families and are men of 
extensive business interests. There is no probability that 
they will run away and I do not feel that the prosecution 
would be justified in causing warrants to be served upon 
them today. The defendants will be given an opportunity 
to report and give bond. If any were arrested this after- 
noon it would be a difficult matter to arrange for bail and 


they might be forced to spend Sunday in the jail. We want 
them to have a square deal morally as well as legally. 


Nothing was done in the matter until Monday morn- 
ing, when the report was again brought before Judge 
Morris and bail was fixed at $250 for each person. 
With the exception of John M. Puck, vice president of 
the Western Manufacturing Company, all of the in- 
dicted men put in their appearance of their own volition 
and are now out on bond. As yet Mr. Puck has not 
been apprised of the fact that he is under indictment, 
for the reason that he is seriously and probably crit- 
ically ill at his home, and until he will recover no effort 
to obtain service on him will be made. 

Practically the only intimation of what the prose- 
cution intends to do was contained in a statement made 
by Mr. Wachenheimer on Monday, at the time of the 
fixing of the bond. He said: 

No intimation whatever will be given the defendants as 
to what their sentence will be if they plead guilty. The 
cases will be tried and disposed of as rapidly as possible. 
We would almost rather pursue that course in all the cases 
than to accept pleas of guilty, for we are confident of secur- 
ing convictions, and we want to be free from such discussion 


as arose after the ice men pleaded guilty and charged that 
they had been promised leniency. 


While Mr. Wachenheimer will not make any state- 
ment further than the above it is an assured fact that 
he is placing great weight upon the fact that he was 
able to get before the grand jury the books of the 
credit bureau before it realized that he was conducting 
an investigation. It is reported that he hopes to show 
by those books that the organization is more than an 
organization for taking care of the credit accounts and 
that the members of the organization are actually com- 
bined for the boosting of prices. No specific charges 
of meetings or acts of organization are cited in. the 
indictments and the accused men are simply charged 
with being in a conspiracy in restraint of trade. Just 
what line of action will be taken when the eases will 
eome up for trial is purely problematical. It is impos- 
sible to obtain from the indicted men any statement of 
what they intend to do. They will not be quoted for 
publication. 

The Bureau of Credit, against which the attack is 
aimed, is an incorporated company, with a charter 
granted by the state of Ohio, operated on identically 
the same plan as are the credit systems of Bradstreet 
or Dun. The principal objects of the bureau are to 
report on credits and to make collections and to do such 
other routine work as comes within the pale of the law 
which tends to benefit the stockholders who go to make 
up the bureau. It is commonly known that for two 
years or more there has been no association of “lumber 
dealers other than this bureau of credit, but because of 
the fact that the buyers of Toledo have so little idea 
of the magniiude of the lumber interests and the 
necessity of a proper local credit bureau for the benefit 
of the dealers the general impression has grown that 
these indicted men are simply using a credit bureau to 
manipulate the prices of lumber. The purposes of the 
bureau and its work are absolutely legitimate and its 
services are entirely devoted to the members who con- 
stitute the company. It seems preposterous upon the 
face of it that any body of intelligent men could bring 
themselves without prejudice to believe that an or- 
ganization, the membership of which comprises but 
little over half of the firms doing business in the city, 
could in any way, shape or manner control the local 
situation. It would be absolutely impossible for four- 
teen dealers to get together and set a certain standard 
of prices and then by any means maintain that 
standard of prices when they were forced to come into 
daily competition with twelve or thirteen other dealers 
not in the association and who had absolutely no or- 
ganization or were under no orders from the organiza- 
tion and who, as a matter of fact, individually carry on 
almost as extensive a trade as do the individuals of 
the bureau. 

The fact that wages of all laborers have increased to 
a marked degree does not seem to have had any influ- 
ence in showing the grand jury a possible reason for an 
increase in the price of raw material. Neither is it 
considered by the average person that the lumber supply 
is rapidly diminishing .and that scarcity of the raw 
material must needs operate upon the increase of its 
selling price. The car shortage situation is entirely 
overlooked. It is not realized that it is almost impos- 


sible to secure shipments of lumber from the north 
and the south and wholly impossible to secure shipments 
from the west, and that this fact has operated to make 
a scarcity in local stocks so that in many varieties 
there is no stock to be bought. This seems the stranger 
when it is realized that every other shipper is getting 
the sympathy of the public and that the high prices 
in other commodities dependent upon transportation are 
attributed to the right cause—the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. 

When asked for a statement this afternoon a promi- 
nent lumberman said: 

We will fight to a finish. I do not want you to mention 
my name in this, because we will show our hand when the 
fight comes. We feel that it is an injustice and a humilia- 
tion unwarranted by the facts in the case. Just what will 
happen no man can tell. We may be caught on a tech- 
nicality and may be found guilty under the interpretation 
of the act, but I want to say that any law which says that 
if two persons (and they may be partners in business) agree 
upon certain conditions for the protection of their own 
interests they are criminals is anything but a good law. 

There is a disposition among the lumber dealers, how- 
ever, to proceed to trial promptly and it is altogether 
probable that many of the cases will be disposed of in 
the lower court during the present term. While the 
first impression was that no attack on the legality of 
the indictments or the constitutionality of the act itself 
would be made, this impression may be erroneous and 
from several of the indicted men the inference was 
drawn that the law itself will be attacked upon two 
important points: First, that the law is unconstitu- 
tional because it is class legislation, permitting labor to 
combine and fix prices while denying the right of em- 
ployers of labor to do so; second, that the law provides 
an unequal punishment for those convicted under’ it. 
For the individual this law provides fine and imprison- 
ment, while for the corporation or artificial person, 
which obviously cannot be imprisoned, the law provides 
only a fine. Whether. or not these questions will be 
raised depends largely upon the decision of the su- 
preme court in the ice trust cases now before that body. 





JOHN M. PUCK, VICE PRESIDENT WESTERN MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Underlying the whole case two forces seem to have 
been working: First, a spirit of jealousy and revenge 
on the part of contractors, who feel that the lumber 
dealers are making more than they should; second, that 
spirit of egotism which makes some men anxious to be 
always before the public and which has made a thor- 
oughly impartial and unprejudiced jury, drawn from 
the ranks of other than business men, an impossibility. 
Aceording to several of the lumbermen politics enters 
the field and it is openly charged that because Lyman 
W. Wachenheimer’s term as prosecuting attorney will 
expire this winter he is making votes among the un- 
tutored by playing to the grandstand. 





ART FOR HIS HOME CITY. 


David O’Neil, vice president of the O’Neil Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., will soon present to the city 
the beautiful bronze statue of the ‘‘ Fountain Angel,’’ 
executed by the famous royal Italian sculptor Rom- 
minelli, that attracted so much attention at the Port- 
land exposition. It will be placed near the entrance of 
Forest Park, at Kingshighway and Lindell boulevard. 
Mr. O’Neil is having a magnificent fountain constructed 
in which the statue is to be placed, upon an octagonal 
base of Italian marble. Back of the ‘‘angel’’ will be 
a column, also of Italian marble, on the top of which 
will be an ornamental spray fountain. The figure and 
base will be twelve feet high. 

Mr. O’Neil hopes to have the costly fountain accepted 
by the city as a substitute for the old water fountain 
now at the park entrance. He says his donation is 
offered in the interest of art and is prompted by a de- 
sire to aid in beautifying the city. The statue is now 
in the hands of a St. Louis marble company, where the 
fountain and base have been constructed. 
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ARGUMENT HEARD IN 2-CENT ADVANCE CASES. 


Merits and Demerits of These Controversies Urged—Startling Principles of Law and Rate Making 
Propounded—Colonel Baxter Asks Court to Sanction Method Whereby Railroads May Share in 
Prosperity of Their Patrons— Attorneys for Lumbermen Ridicule This Theory, 

Claiming It Would Destroy All Uniformity in Rates. 








[Special Stenographic Report Prepared Especially for the American Lumberman. | 


The argument before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the 2-cent advance on yellow pine lum- 
ber from manufacturing points in the south to the Ohio 
river and beyond was made Monday and Tuesday of this 
week. These cases were entitled the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company et al., appellants, versus the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Southern Railway 
Company et al., appellants, versus H. H. Tift et al., 
appellees. 

Before listening to the argument on behalf of the 
railroads, which was made by Col. Ed Baxter, Justice 
Harlan asked if it was desired to have the two cases 
heard as one. Colonel Baxter, for the appellants, did 
not desire to consolidate and it was decided to argue the 
eases separately. Later, the court stated it would be 
necessary to have the case of the Southern Railway 
Company versus H. H. Tift et al. go over until the next 
term of court and it was then decided to argue both 
eases at this time. It was pointed out by Attorney 
Russell for the appellees that different questions were in- 
volved, as the case of the Southern Railway Company 
came up from the circuit court on appeal, while the case 
of the Central Yellow Pine Association was being prose- 
cuted on behalf of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Col. Ed Baxter opened the argument for the appellants 
in this way: 

The Status of the Case. 

Mr. Baxter—May it please your honors, the case we 
now have on trial was instituted by the Central Yellow 
Pine Association, composed of a large number of indi- 
viduals and corporations engaged in the saw mill busi- 
ness in eastern Louisiana, Mississippi and western Ala- 
bama. It was commenced by a petition filed before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company and a number of other com- 
panies operating in that territory. It complained that 
a certain increase of 2 cents a hundred pounds on 
southern yellow pine lumber from those states to the 
Ohio river and beyond was unreasonable and made the 
present rates, which include that increase of 2 cents, 
unreasonably high. The commission sustained the com- 
plaint, and the defendant, not thinking the order of the 
commission just, declined to obey it. A bill was filed in 
the United States circuit court at New Orleans and the 
order of the commission was affirmed by Judge Parlange 
without any written opinion. From that decree of Judge 
Parlange the defendants below appealed to this court. 

The difference between the Tift case and this case, 
so far as the facts and merits are concerned, is that in 
that case a bill was filed by a large number of indi- 
viduals and corporations who were engaged in the man- 
ufacture of southern yellow pine in Georgia, eastern 
Alabama and Florida, and they complained of a corre- 
sponding advance from that locality to the Ohio river 
and beyond. 

The question in this case is more as to the reasonable- 
ness of the advance of 2 cents a hundred pounds on the 
rates which had obtained previously to April 15, 1903. 

Justice Harlan—Is it contended here that the rate is 
confiscatory? Do you bring here simply the question of 
reasonableness? 

Mr. Baxter—Yes, sir. 

Justice White—And both the commission and the court 
below have decided against you? 

Mr. Baxter—Yes, sir; and from the intimations of your 
honors I will follow my argument and discuss that 
question first. 

As to Questions of Fact. 


It is assumed by counsel on the other side, in their 
brief, that the reasonableness of a rate or its unreason- 
ableness is a question of fact, and that the opinion of 
the commission or the finding of the commission upon 
that fact is conclusive not only in this court but in the 
court below, and as the commission was against us in 
this case upon the question of reasonableness, and if we 
are to be concluded by that opinion we lose $132,000 a 
year by the decision of the commission in this case 
without having any opportunity of getting the opinion 
of this court upon what we consider to be questions of 
law, and not of fact, which are involved in this case. 

It is true that this court, in 162 U. S. and in several 
subsequent cases, has said that the question as to what 
is a reasonable rate, or the question as to what is an 
undue or an unjust preference, is a question of fact. The 
court has further said that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is a tribunal that has been appointed by 
Congress to examine into that class of questions of fact, 
and that the opinion of the commission is entitled to 


the very highest respect upon those questions; but this 
court has not yet said, and will say it for the first time 
in this case, if it does, that the decision of the commis- 
sion upon that question of fact is to be conclusive upon 
the carrier, and that under the scope of the act to regu- 
late commerce we have no relief in the case where our 
rates have been reduced $132,000 a year. 

Justice Harlan—We, then, would perform here just the 
duties that the commission perform? 

Mr. Baxter—Not at all. I do not ask the court to try 
one single issue of pure fact. I do not ask this court 
to look into the record for determining any question of 
pure fact. What I do ask this court to do is to look into 
the questions of law which are involved in a question of 
mixed law and fact, and my insistence is that whether 
a rate creates a due or undue preference, or whether 
it is reasonable or unreasonable, while in the language of 
this court it is a question of fact—I say it is not a ques- 
tion of pure fact; that it is a question of mixed law and 
fact, as much so as a question of negligence or fraud. 

This court has held, in 123 U. S., that the question of 
fraud is a question of mixed law and fact; and so I 
say that a question of reasonableness or undue prefer- 
ence or anything of that kind is a question not of pure 
fact, but a question of law and fact. 

Now, your honors would naturally ask me, or it is 
doubtless passing through your minds, what are the 
questions of law that have been ignored or misapplied 
by the commission and by the circuit court in this case? 
I say they are questions of law known as the law of 
transportation, as much a part of the law of the United 
States as is the law of merchants. 


Methods of Arriving at Reasonable Rates. 


Congress passed an act in the first portion of which 
it is provided that all rates shall be just and reasonable. 
It pointed out no way by which either the carrier him- 
self or the commission or the courts can determine what 
is a reasonable rate. This court has, in a number of 
cases brought up to it where the states have undertaken 
to pass laws reducing the rates of railroads, stated quite 
a number of elements which ought to be considered and 
which must be considered in arriving at reasonable rates 
where an entire schedule is involved; but this court has 
not in any case as yet undertaken to point a method by 
which we can arrive at the reasonableness of a rate upon 
a particular commodity moving between two particular 
points on a railroad—for instance, what is a reasonable 
rate for carrying yellow pine lumber from Mississippi to 
Ohio. 

Is it possible that this country is to be left without 
any principles to govern it? That the billions of money 
that are invested in the railroads of this country, which 
cannot be kept in a safe condition for the transportation 
of people or freight unless they are allowed to earn an 
adequate revenue—is it possible that that large amount 
of capital is to be left wholly unprotected by any rules 
or principles of law which will be binding not only upon 
the carriers but will be binding upon the commission 
and the courts, from the lowest court to the highest 
court? 


Application of the ‘‘Law of Merchants.’’ 


Now, I ask to call the attention of this honorable court 
to the history of the law of merchants, because I shall 
ask you to follow that history and adapt it to the cir- 
cumstances and condition of this case. 

It is said in Kent’s ‘‘Commentaries” that the law of 
merchants does not rest essentially for its character and 
authority on the positive institutions or local customs of 
any particular country, but consists of certain principles 
of equity and usages of trade which general convenience 
and common sense of justice have established to regulate 
the dealings of merchants and mariners in all the com- 
mercial countries of the civilized world. 

It is stated in Campbell’s “Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors’’ that before the time of Lord Mansfield we find 
that in courts of law all of the evidence in mercantile 
cases was thrown together. They were left generally to 
a jury, and they produced no general principles. From 
that time the great study was to find some great general 
principles which could be known to all mankind, not only 
to rule the particular case then under consideration but 
to serve as a guide for the future. Lord Mansfield in 
establishing such general principles, and for that reason, 
was said to be the founder of the commercial law of 
England. 

I say under the act to regulate commerce, what is to 
be the principle upon which the commission and the 
courts are to determine the reasonableness of a rate? 
What are to be those general principles? We have now 
in the language of this court in the Import case a start- 
ing point. Whatever would be regarded by common car- 
riers, apart from the operation of the statute, as a 
matter which warranted difference in charges ought to be 


considered in forming a judgment whether such differ- 
ences were or were not unjust. 

Now, that is exactly parallel to the situation which 
was before Lord Mansfield when he undertook to lay the 
foundation of the law of merchants. He had a lot of 
customs and usages that had obtained among the mer- 
chants of England and of the whole civilized world, and 
when a mercantile question was brought up for decision 
it was submitted to a jury, like this reasonableness of 
rate is now submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. There were no principles to govern in that. 
His test was, out of these customs and usages, to ascer- 
tain and to apply, as the cases arose before him, principle 
after principle, as he would gather it from these usages 
and customs, until he built up not a set of facts but a 
set of laws that are now fully recognized everywhere as 
constituting the law of merchants, 

This court commenced the same proceeding with refer- 
ence to the act to regulate commerce as far back as 
145 U. S. That was known as the Party Rate case, where 
the question was as to whether a carrier could sell at a 
lower rate to a party of ten than he charged to individual 
passengers. There was nothing in the act upon the 
subject at all. All that we had there was what we have 
here, that the rates shall be reasonable and not dis- 
criminatory. 

Elements of Discrimination. 


What are the elements to be considered in determining 
whether a rate is discriminatory or not? That is not a 
question of fact. It is a question of law. It is a question 
of the law of transportation, as much as was the ques- 
tion whether an indorser was entitled to notice upon 
the failure of the maker to pay his note was a question 
of the law of merchants. 

This court said: ‘‘We laid down this as a principle 
of the law of transportation in this case—that a carrier, 
in making his rate, is entitled to consult his own inter- 
ests as well as the interests of the public. That is, if he 
can carry each individual of a party of ten at a lower 
rate than he can carry a separate individual he has a 
right to take that into consideration and to charge a 
lower rate per capita for a party of ten than he has for 
a party of only one, and,” says the court, “‘the carrier 
is entitled to exercise the privileges of a wholesale mer- 
chant. The principles that apply to the wholesale mer- 
chant apply to the carrier, and he has a right to proceed 
upon that theory, that if he can handle per capita a large 
number of people cheaper than he can one he can make 
his rates accordingly.” 

That is a principle of transportation that this court 
laid down in that case. That is the first one, and it 
stands there today and is the law; and any commission 
or any circuit court or court of appeals that violates that 
principle does not commit an error of fact. It commits 
an error of law. 

Justice Holmes—What was the case you referred to 
as giving this starting point? 

Mr. Baxter—lIt is a case in 145 U. S.—the Baltimore & 
Ohio Party Rate case, as it is known. 

Another principle of law that this court laid down is 
found in what is known as the Import case, 162 U. 8S. 
In that case the act said that a carrier should not be 
guilty of undue preference; that it should not charge 
more for a short than for a long haul, and so on. The 
word ‘‘competition’’ was not mentioned in there. 

The question in the case was whether certain carriers 
who were engaged in collecting traffic in Liverpool des- 
tined to San Francisco on the Pacific coast had a right 
to consider the competitive conditions surrounding that 
transportation in order to take it out of the charge of 
undue preference and to take it out of the charge that 
they were charging more for a short haul than for a long 
haul. 

Justice White—That was put upon the language of the 
act under substantially similar circumstances, was it not? 

Mr. Baxter—Certainly; the question was what was 
substantial. In this case it is a question what is reason- 
able under the first section, but, under the second, what 
is substantially similar. 

The court said that competition could not be regarded. 
That is another proposition of the law of transportation 
that has been settled by this court and which no com- 
mission and no court has a right to disregard. 

And so on. As the cases come to this court involving 
the construction of the act to regulate commerce the 
court is bound to look to the facts of the case and see 
whether it has been decided upon correct principles— 
correct transportation principles—whether it has violated 
the law of transportation. 


Carriers’ Rights. 


Therefore I shall submit to this honorable court that 
the following propositions of law are involved in this 
case: 

I affirm it to be a perfectly sound principle of the law 
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of transportation that where a rate is duly published and 
filed by a carrier with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the presumption is that it is reasonably low, and 
the burden is upon the party who insists that it is un- 
reasonable. There is not a word upon that in the statute, 
but it belongs to the law of evidence applicable to these 
transportation cases and has been recognized as such by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 7 Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Reports, pages 375 and 234. 

Another proposition that I affirm to be perfectly sound 
is that where a rate from a particular district to certain 
territory upon a particular commodity, such as lumber, 
is made in competition with other carriers from the same 
district and from other districts carrying the same com- 
modity to the same territory, the presumption is that 
such rate is reasonably low, and the burden of proof is 
upon the party who insists that it is unreasonable. In 
other words, it is exactly the proposition laid down by 
this court that competition usually forces low rates, 
sometimes, in the language of the justice who rendered 
the opinion, lower than the carriers can afford to accept, 
and resulting in their bankruptcy. 

I take that proposition as being already established 
by this court, that competition has a natural tendency 
to lower rates, and when it is proven that a rate upon a 
particular commodity moving between two _ particular 
points has been forced down to the present point by 
competition the presumption is thrown in favor of the 
earrier and against the party who attacks the reasonable- 
ness of that rate. 


One Way of Reaching a Reasonable Rate. 


The next proposition of transportation that I say is 
involved in this case is this: Where a rate from a par- 
ticular district to a certain territory upon a commodity 
such as lumber is as low or lower than the majority of 
other rates for similar distances charged by other car- 
riers for the transportation of the same grades of lumber 
in the same or other section of the country, the pre- 
sumption is that such rate is reasonably low, and the 
burden is upon the party who insists that is is unrea- 
sonable. 

Now, I say that proposition of the law involved in 
this case has been held by this court substantially in 
the Cutting case, 183 U. S., page 98, where it was said 
that the customary charge made by the other carriers 
or by other people engaged in the same business for the 
same service is presumably reasonable. Therefore the 
burden is shifted upon the person who claims that the 
rate is unreasonable. 

Justice Harlan—Is that proposition sustained in the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Brewer? 

Mr. Baxter—He cites the proposition with approval. 

Justice Harlan—That is not the proposition on which 
the majority of the court determined the case. 

Mr. Baxter—That may be. I do not say it is, but it 
is cited with approval by the court. 

Justice Harlan—In that opinion it is cited? 

Mr. Baxter—yYes, sir; but if the court had not said 
anything about it then I say now it is a sound proposi- 
tion. How do I ascertain the reasonable price of a pocket 
handkerchief in Washington or of an overcoat in New 
York except by finding out what is the customary charge 
for such articles by merchants dealing in them in that 
locality and other localities? That is all that was held 
in that case referred to, by Justice Brewer, and it is all 
I contend for in this case—that we are entitled to the 
benefit of the presumption when we show that our 
charges for the transportation of the lumber in contro- 
versy here are as low as are charged by other carriers 
of lumber in other sections of the United States for 
similar distances. 


Prosperity as a Rate Basis. 


Another proposition of law: Where a carrier has the 
strongest possible motive to develop an increased traffic 
over its line in a particular commodity, and has for a 
long series of years maintained such rates on such com- 
modity as have induced a large and continuous increase 
along its line of the number of lumber manufactories and 
eapital invested in the lumber business, the presumption 
is that the rates charged by such carrier for the trans- 
portation of lumber are reasonably low, and the burden 
is upon the party who insists that they are unreasonable. 

I submit that is a perfectly sound proposition. The 
best test of the reasonableness of a rate is that a busi- 
ness has prospered under it. The next best test is that 
the carrier is personally interested in having an ex- 
tremely low rate in order to move the traffic from his 
district in competition with traffic coming from other 
districts. 


Freight Charges Following Lumber Prices. 


The next proposition I submit is that where a carrier 
has for a long period of time so adjusted its rates upon 
a particular commodity, such as lumber, as to enable it 
to move with profit to the shipper, whatever the condi- 
tions of the market may be, reducing its rates as the 
market declines and increasing them as the market 
improves, a particular increase is reasonable if it be 
shown that the percentage of increase has been greater 
in the price of lumber than in the rates of lumber. 

In other words, take the lumber. The market for this 
lumber is in Chicago—I mean for the territory north of 
the Ohio river—and Chicago is one place where the lum- 
ber is quoted and where we get the most reliable quota- 
tions from. Now, if the carrier is involved in the trans- 
portation of lumber from Mississippi and that territory 
to points on and north of the Ohio river, and finds that 
the Chicago lumber market fluctuates, not from day to 
day or from month to month, but by yearly periods, we 
will say, the carrier starts out with a line of rates that 
successfully puts the lumber raised on his road into 
market against all competitors in that territory north 
of the river, and as the market decreases there the car- 


rier decreases his rate in order to enable his customers to 
continue to sell in that market; then when the market 
goes up the carrier follows up with the market, increas- 
ing his rate, it is true, but still leaving a surplus for his 
customer to continue in the market—I affirm as a propo- 
sition of transportation that that carrier is making his 
rates correctly. He is endeavoring to keep his custom- 
ers in the market. He reduces his rates whenever they 
get into trouble, and, finding they are not selling because 
of the low price of lumber, he reduces his rates. 

Justice Brewer—Is that the old proposition of charging 
all the rate that the traffic will bear? 

Mr. Baxter—No, sir; it is the old proposition of charg- 
ing certainly no more than they will bear, because if the 
traffic increases in the market price the man who is 
shipping the product can afford to pay a higher rate than 
he can if the market is depressed. 

At all events, may it please your honors, I submit that 
is a question of law upon which we are entitled to the 
opinion of this court. We have got to have some rules 
by which we can make rates, something to guide us; and 
who can guide us authoritatively except this court? 

Justice Harlan—Did the court below disregard all of 
these rules? 

Mr. Baxter—It ignored them. I do not say the court 
below, because the court below did not write any opinion 
in the case, but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
wrote out an opinion, not a finding of fact in the sense 
in which a lawyer understands that term, but it wrote an 
opinion in which it arrived at a certain conclusion which 
was adverse to us. It finds so many facts as make its 
conclusions look plausible, and pays no attention at all 
to the facts that we introduced to show that that con- 
clusion ought not to have been reached. 

Justice Harlan—We must then look into those facts to 
find out -whether or not that is so. 


Asking Instructions for the Interstate Commission. 


Mr. Baxter—No, sir; I ask your honors to look into 
these propositions of law, and to remand this case to the 
commission with the recommendation that they re- 
examine this case and be guided by these principles of 
law, just exactly like they did in the Belmer case and the 
Chattanooga Board of Trade case. You did not take it 
up and investigate the facts yourself. I do not ask your 
honors to read a word of the record. I ask your honors 
to say whether these principles I am announcing are 
correct rate-making transportation law principles, so that 
the commission, when it goes back to them, can re- 
examine the record in the light of your rules which you 
lay down for them, and then if they find the facts against 
me I have nothing more to say. But I do have a right, 
it seems to me, to get something settled that we will not 
have to fight over forever. 

There is one thing the court will please bear in mind, 
that the act to regulate commerce, as held by this court 
in 166 U. S., did not at the time this proceeding was had 
confer upon the commission the arbitrary power to make 
rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission has no 
such power as numbers of the state commissions have, 
where you introduce your evidence and the commission 
says—well, either that, or without evidence, I would say, 
rather. Congress, however, said: ‘No; it is your duty 
as a commission to hear complaints. You will hear the 
facts and you will find the facts, and you will state your 
conclusions, and the facts so found by you shall be prima 
facie evidence in every court; but you are not to have 
the arbitrary power to make rates. Your actions must 
be questioned somewhere.”’ 

What is to be questioned? It is the final result. How 
are you going to question it? Assuming that every fact 
in the record is so, have you followed correct principles 
of rate-making in arriving at your conclusion? I say 
that was the jurisdiction of the commission. 


Shippers to Bear Carriers’ Increased Expenses. 


Now I submit another proposition: Where the expendi- 
tures of a carrier have been necessarily largely increased 
to meet an abnormal increase in the volume of traffic 
tendered to it for transportation, and the carrier increases 
its rates upon lumber and other commodities impartially 
and without discrimination between them, the presump- 
tion is that such increase is reasonable, provided the gross 
earnings of the carrier yield less than the normal pro- 
portion of net earnings, and the burden is upon the party 
who insists that such increase is unreasonable. 

The Chief Justice—Before we take a recess I will say 
to counsel that this second case will have to be heard 
with this one. The court will set aside the order advanc- 
ing that case and set it down for the second Monday of 
next term, but it cannot give the time to two cases at 
this stage of the term, and it is not to be expected. The 
court is willing to give an hour in that case to the oppo- 
site side. Mr. Baxter, you say you do not wish to be 
heard? 

Mr. Baxter—Do not wish to be heard in what, sir? 

The Chief Justice—In the second case. 

Mr. Baxter—I do wish to be heard. 

The Chief Justice—The case will be reassigned—that is, 
the second case, No. 601—for the second Monday of next 
term, after the cases already assigned for that date. 

Mr. Baxter—Possibly the chief justice has misappre- 
hended me in that. I am perfectly willing for the two 
cases to go on, and I had prepared my notes here to dis- 
cuss both of them as running along together. When your 
honor ordered me to take this case up I obeyed your 
order, and I am confining myself to the case that the 
court ordered to be tried. I am perfectly willing to 


change the order and let the other one come in now if 
the other counsel are willing. 

The Chief Justice—See if you can arrange it. We will 
take a recess here for half an hour. If you do not it will 
have to go over until the next term. 





(The court thereupon took a recess until 2:30 o’clock 
p. m.) 
AFTER RECESS. 


Mr. Russell—If the court please, I am associated in 
this Tift case with Mr. Wimbish. I have talked with 
him during the recess, and if the court will allow us an 
hour we will be amply content. There are some material 
differences between the two cases on questions of law. 
There are some questions, that we think the court would 
wish to have before it in considering the first case, that 
arise in the second case. We can present our side of 
the case as to those differences, to our own satisfaction, 
in an hour, if the court will allow us that time to do so. 

The Chief Justice—We could not increase the time on 
the other side, Mr. Baxter. 

Mr. Baxter—Well, sir, I will give up if the court will 
give them an hour in addition to the full time that is 
due to the case on hearing. 

The Chief Justice—Very well. 
heard together, Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Russell—Yes, sir; I have been taking my notes with 
that theory. 


The two cases will be 


Argument of Baxter Resumed. 


Mr. Baxter—May it please your honors, of course my 
standing in court in the first case must depend upon 
what I said before recess. If the court does not feel that 
it is incumbent upon it in the consideration of this 
interstate commerce act to lay down certain principles 
of law for the government of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the courts, then there will be no use 
hereafter in any carrier going beyond the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the question of reasonableness or 
undue preference or unjust discrimination. 

Justice Harlan—You do not mean that we shall con- 
sider these questions of law without reference to the 
facts, do you? . 

Mr. Baxter—Not at all. 

Justice Harlan—We must find that there is enough of 
fact in the record to raise the question. 

Mr. Baxter—That is all I ask your honor to do. I do 
not want to ask this court to go into a critical examina- 
tion and reading of these voluminous records at all. I 
want to know whether the principles for which I contend, 
which I think are sound rate-making principles, or, as I 
would class it, sound principles of the law of transporta- 
tion, or, if I am wrong in those, if I am wrong in the 
propositions I assert, if the court in this case will lay 
down the correct principles of the law of transportation. 
Let us advance some. Let us have some guide by which 
the vast interstate traffic of this country can be handled. 
Congress has declined to give to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an arbitrary rate-making power. It has con- 
fined its powers to either a judicial or semijudicial char- 
acter, and, like any other judicial or semijudicial tri- 
bunal, it must have certain rules and principles for its 
guidance not only in the particular case but for its 
guidance in all other cases. 


A Plea for Principles. 


I say if I am unsuccessful in my appeal to this court 
to éstablish some principles that will govern this vast 
business I have nothing to do but to go back to my client 
and say, “‘Your remedy stops with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and you must do whatever that com- 
mission orders.’’ It is for us to say that it is not an 
arbitrary power on the part of the commission; that 
Congress has refused to give it an arbitrary rate-making 
power. If when the commission acts the lower courts 
and this court and all the courts of the country bow 
to the decree of the commission, then I say it is the 
only instance I am aware ef where this amount of capital 
or any amount of capital can be taken away from 
anybody without any fixed principles of justice. 

Now, the legislation of Georgia and various other states 
was before your honors in the case of 166 U. S., in which 
Mr. Justice Brewer delivered the opinion of the court. 
He arrayed the various statutes of the different states 
and showed some of them had arbitrary rate-making 
power, but he drew the distinction between those com- 
missions and this commission, and he said Congress has 
not yet given to this commission an arbitrary rate-making 
power. 

Railroad Can Stand a Loss. 


This court has gone further and held that where the 
rates are made by these state commissions the carrier 
shall not be heard in this court unless they can show 
that the rates are confiscatory. Mr. Justice Harlan asked 
me right at the start if I claimed that these rates are 
confiscatory. I do not. These carriers can live through 
this reduction of $132,000 a year. They can probably live 
with ten or fifteen or twenty such reductions and not be 
able to make out a showing that their property is being 
confiscated from them. 

So with the state railroad commissions taking out rev- 
enues upon the one hand, and our inability to get a hear- 
ing anywhere unless we can show it amounts to abso- 
lute confiscation, on the other, no matter how unjust we 
can show it to be, how contrary to all the rules of rate- 
making it may be throughout the whole civilized world, 
that is nothing. We have got to stand at the ipse dizit 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is a question 
of fact, and that is all we have got. 


The Commission’s Limitations of Power. 

Now, how different is the practice before the commis- 
sion from what Congress intended it to be. Congress 
said to this Commission: ‘Upon a complaint filed you 
shall make a finding of the facts.’’ I have in more than 
one case—I have in several cases—gone to the trouble to 
write out proposed findings of fact—‘‘I ask you to find 
first as follows’’—and cite them to the witness and the 
pages of testimony where that fact can be found, and 
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have gone along with ten, fifteen or maybe a hundred 
findings of fact. When the commission comes in with its 
opinion it pays no more attention to my proposed findings 
of fact that if I had not filed them. It does not say: 
“The first finding of fact we find to be true,’’ ‘‘The second 
finding of fact we find to be false,’ ‘“‘The third proposed 
finding of fact we find to be true with this modification” 
—not a word of it, but they come out with an opinion 
written in every shape and form like the opinions deliv- 
ered by the justices of this court, though of course they 
do not have the same ability; but in form their opinions 
ire exactly like an opinion delivered from this bench. 

There is no specific finding of any fact. They come to 
a certain conclusion. Whether they come to the con- 
clusion before they start to write the opinion, or whether 
they write themselves into their conclusion in the process 
of drawing their opinion, I of course am not able to say; 
but it contains just such facts as they think support their 
contention, and the facts we rely upon and ask them to 
find they ignore. They ignore our findings. 

I say Congress intended that the commission should 
not do anything of the kind, and if the commission had 
done like Congress ordered them to do I would not be in 
the trouble I am here. If the commission had made a 
specific finding of the facts in this case, that we think 
are the facts upon which the decisions of the justices 
of this court ought to turn, then we would know what 
are fact and what are law. 

Justice Harlan—In what shape is the evidence in the 
circuit court; in the form of depositions? 

Mr, Baxter—yYes, sir. 

Justice Harlan—New depositions taken in the case? 

Mr. Baxter—There were some depositions. I will not 
say a great many, but some. 

Justice Harlan—Was there a bill of exceptions? 

Mr. Baxter—No; there were no bills of exceptions. 

Justice Harlan—You had a regular case in the circuit 
court, made up in the regular way? 

Mr, Baxter—Yes; a bill in equity to enforce the order 
of the commission. 

Justice Harlan—A bill in equity was instituted? 

Mr. Baxter—Yes; and we filed additional depositions in 
that. 

Justice Brewer—Does the record show that you had 
findings in this case? 


Constructions of the Interstate Act. 


Mr. Baxter—No, sir; because I have asked them so 
often, and never have been able to get them, that I 
despaired of it. Judge Clark, of Tennessee, in my opin- 
ion, arrived at the correct construction of the act. In the 
ease of the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad his honor held that 
that provision of the statute is not merely directory; 
it is mandatory, and the commission must comply with 
it; they must make a finding of fact. The duty is upon 
them, not upon the party, to propose a finding of fact; 
but it is the duty of the commission to find the fact, and 
they have not done it in this case. They have not found 
all of the facts. They have not found, either, all of the 
evidentiary facts, nor have they found the ultimate facts. 
They have found nothing but conclusions, with such 
views as are necessary to make that conclusion plausible. 
That is what they have done, and here we have no 
remedy. 

Then the act goes on further to say that these findings 
of fact to be made by the commission shall be prima 
facie evidence. Instead of some of the lower judges 
saying, ‘‘Well, this is only prima facie evidence; if you 
bring in other facts here we will listen to you,’’ Judge 
Speer, who tried one of these cases in the court below, 
magnified the Interstate Commerce Commission far be- 
yond what Congress ever intended it to be. Congress 
said their finding should be prima facie evidence. His 
honor goes on to say that they are a chosen body of 
experts who are supposed to be divinely or in some 
other way blessed with a superior degree of intelligence 
to that of the ordinary judiciary of the United States, 
and that instead of the courts of the United States look- 
ing into the findings of the commission and giving them 
merely prima facie effect, the courts ought to bow down 
to them to such an extent as that they will not question 
them at all for any practical purpose. 


Insisting Upon the Facts. 


It seems to me we ought to have somewhere the opin- 
ions of the courts upon the facts. Congress says the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall be only prima 
facie. Then where are we to get the final and conclusive 
finding on the facts? If we cannot get them in the 
courts, and if the lower courts say they will not do it, 
that they will agree with the commission and take what- 
ever the commission says about the case, and this court 
says, ‘We will not look into the record,’’ where are we? 

What Congress intended to be only a prima facie find- 
ing upon the part of the commission is, by a process of 
judicial courtesy, converted into practically an absolute 
conclusion of us, and Congress might just as well have 
said: ‘Instead of your finding prima facie evidence they 
shall be conclusive evidence,’’ like the Georgia statute 
says. 

Justice Harlan—In this case did the circuit court refuse 
to find the facts, and say that it could not? 

Mr. Baxter—Oh, no. 

Justice Harlan—It did not say that it was to take the 
conclusion of the committee as conclusive? 

Mr. Baxter—Oh, no, sir. I am talking about what 
Judge Speer said in his opinion in the Tift case. 

Justice Harlan—I am speaking of this case. 

Mr. Baxter—Oh, no. 

Justice Harlan—Judge Parlange wrote no opinion? 

Some Citations. 
Mr. Baxter—No, sir; he wrote no opinion, just a decree. 
I shall not detain the honorable court by reading any 


further the propositions of the law of transportation 
which I say are sound and which I think this court 
ought to adopt. If you will adopt these or, if I have not 
prepared them correctly, if you will make them correct, 
we will go along by degrees, starting with the Baltimore 
& Ohio Party Rate case, in 145 U. S., then coming on up 
to 162 U. S., which is the Import case, and Social Circle 
ease. Then we will come on down to the Belmore case, 
the Alabama Midland case and the various cases that 
have come before your honors, down to as late as the 
New Haven case, decided the other day, and we will get 
from this court through these different cases that are 
brought here a set of rules which any traffic manager 
can follow. It is a perfectly absurd thing, I would say 
without any hesitation, for any traffic manager I rep- 
resent to make a rate laid down in the face of the 
supreme court. 

Justice McKenna—You say you do not ask us to open 
the record and look at the facts at all? 

Mr. Baxter—Not further than to see, as I said to Jus- 
tice Harlan, that the propositions of law I submit to 
you are fairly raised by the fact. Mr. Justice Harlan’s 
question—— 

Justice McKenna—Well, does not that require an ex- 
tensive examination of the evidence, to see whether 
those propositions of law have been disregarded by the 
commission? 

Mr. Baxter—I do not think so, sir. I think when you 
read the opinion of the commission in this case you will 
say there is not a proposition of law laid down by Mr. 
Baxter that the commission paid the slightest atten- 
tion to. 


The Interstate Commission’s Independence. 


Justice McKenna—-It appears from the opinion, then, 
that these propositions of law have either been rejected 
or given no consideration? 

Mr. Baxter—Yes, sir; ignored. It did not suit the 
purposes of the opinion the commission wanted to write 
to incorporate or argue these propositions of law. It 
had a theory of its own. 

Justice Harlan—We cannot say whether the commis- 
sion has ignored them unless we look into the record 
to some extent to see. 

Mr. Baxter—That I agree to. I was going to com- 
mence my argument that way. I had intended to show 
that the facts of this case were such as to raise every 
proposition of transportation law I have announced here, 
but seeing that the opinion of the court was against me 
on the first proposition and that they wanted to hear 
from me on that right at the start, I just took the bot- 
tom of my argument upside down and commenced where 
I intended to conclude; but here is the decree—there is 
no opinion: 

“This cause coming on for hearing” etc., “‘it is hereby 
ordered, adjudged and decreed that the order made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and drawn in ques- 
tion in this case be in all things affirmed and made the 
order of this court, and that an injunction issue restrain- 
ing and enjoining the defendants and each of them” etc. 


The Lower Court’s Decree. 


Justice Brewer—That is the decree of the circuit court? 

Mr. Baxter—Of the circuit court. 

Justice Harlan—We cannot tell from that whether he 
agreed with you on these propositions of law or not. 

Mr. Baxter—No, sir. 

Justice Harlan—And we cannot tell from that that 
Judge Parlange did not look through the whole evidence. 

Mr. Baxter—No, sir; I cannot say that he did or did 
not. There is nothing on the face of his opinion to show. 

Justice Harlan—Or what principle of law guided him. 

Mr. Baxter—No, sir; except I am quite sure the prin- 
ciples of law for which I contend could not have guided 
him any more than they did the commission. 

The act to regulate commerce further says that ‘not 
only shall the commission make its findings of fact but 
it shall also state its conclusions.’’ Now, what is meant 


by the word ‘“conclusions’’? Is it something different 
from a finding of fact? If so, is it a conclusion of law; 


and if so, is that matter of law to which we can object? 
Some of Defendants’ Grievances. 


If the commission would set out in one of its opinions 
its propositions of law as I have undertaken to set them 
out here, and would say, “These are our conclusions of 
law from the facts which we have found,” then the rail- 
roads could get a hearing in this court by showing that 
those conclusions were either erroneous as principles of 
law or that they were unsupported by the findings of 
fact made by the commission itself; but without any 
findings of fact and without any conclusions of law the 
whole thing is wrapped up in a general verdict by the 
commission, and that is to be made conclusive upon us. 
There are over a quarter of a million dollars a year 
involved in this case. 

Judge Speer required us to give a certiorari bond of 
half a million dollars to get this case up to the court of 
appeals, and when we get here it cannot be heard. 

With the permission of your honors, I will pause here, 
and without going into the part of the case that I in- 
tended to start in with at the beginning, and that is to 
show that the facts of the case do raise the principles 
of law for which I contend. It would take me some time 
to do that, and if I am in the way of knowing what the 
court desires about it I can go on on that line. Other- 
wise I will pause for the present and hear what counsel 
on the other side of these two cases have to say, reserv- 
ing my right, in conclusion—— 

Justice Day—I think your views might help us in letting 
us know something about the facts. 

Mr. Baxter—I concede that is true, and with that sug- 
gestion I will go on. 

Justice Day—Do not take it from me, now. I am 


speaking for myself as one of the members of the court 


only. art 
The Territory Involved. +a 

Mr. Baxter—One of those propositions was that where 
a rate upon a particular commodity is made under the 
stress of competition the presumption is that that rate 
is reasonably low, and the burden is upon him who 
alleges the contrary. That is one of my propositions of 
law. 

Now, to show what I mean by that proposition of 
law, this litigation grows out of the rates made by the 
railroads leading from what are called the Mississippi 
lumber producing districts up to the Ohio river and points 
beyond. In order to understand the competitive condition 
involved in this case the court will know that there are 
what are known as three producing districts of yellow 
pine lumber located in the south. One of them is known 
as the Georgia district, indicated by green on this map, 
and the rates from that district to the Ohio river and 
beyond are involved in the Tift case. 

Another one of those districts is across the Mississippi 
river, taking in a part of western Louisiana. The lumber 
produced in that district moves into the territory north 
of the Ohio river over the lines that are indicated on the 
map. So that the lumber manufactured in all three of 
these districts is substantially the same quality. It meets 
the same necessities and finds the same purchasers, and 
those purchasers are largely located in this pink terri- 
tory here, which is just north of the Ohio river. 

The lumber produced in the Georgia district is also 
moved by steamers or by rail lines to the east—New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore—and there finds its market. 

This territory just north of the Ohio river is not only 
supplied by lumber from these three southern districts, 
but it is supplied by lumber from this yellow district on 
the map, white pine and fir, and from the Pacific coast, at 
these districts (indicating). 

All of this lumber is brought into this territory just 
north of the Ohio river and comes in competition with 
this white pine and fir, and at one time in the history of 
this case that territory north of the Ohio river was sup- 
plied almost entirely by the white pine from Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and some of it from Pennsylvania. 


Where Competitive Woods Meet. 


There is no substantial controversy in this record, noth- 
ing that would give the court any difficulty in looking into 
it, to find that the competitive situation as I have roughly 
outlined it is true; that the lumber produced either in the 
Mississippi district or in the Georgia district must meet 
the competition of the lumber produced in the Arkansas 
district. It must meet the competition of the white pine 
lumber from the north and the competition of the Pacific 
coast lumber of particular kinds. They do not bring 
from the Pacific coast, that long distance, many of, the 
lower grades of lumber, but when it comes to large pieces 
of lumber, like sills and heavy long timber, the competi- 
tion has to be met. It becomes a factor. 

My proposition of law is this, if there is nothing else in 
the case, that rates made from either of these terri- 
tories into that territory are competitive rates, and that 
by the law of nature, or at least by the law of transpor- 
tation, there would be naturally an active and important 
competition between those lines that would result in a 
reasonably low rate, and that the burden of proving that 
it is a reasonably low rate is, by the fact of that competi- 
tion, shifted from me to the other side, 

Justice Holmes—What was the area to which you were 
referring to which these different producing areas send 
their timber? 

Mr. Baxter—The rates involved in this case are the 
rates on lumber from Georgia territory represented by this 
green part of the map, and from the Mississippi terri- 
tory, represented by this yellow, up to and north of the 
Ohio river, represented by this pink territory. 

It is evidence there is another element of competition 
that comes in there that is quite important. A railroad 
operating from Georgia to points on and north of the 
Ohie river must make its rates on lumber sufficiently 
low to prevent that lumber from moving coastwise, by 
steamship, to the eastern ports, or by all-rail to the 
eastern ports. So that a railroad company in Georgia 
must put in a rate first that will enable it to move its 
lumber in competition with the other two southern pro- 
ducing districts; second, to prevent this lumber moving 
away to the northeastern ports or to Europe, and, third, 
that will enable it to meet the white pine from Michigan 
and the spruce and fir from the Pacific coast. 

Those are laws that control the things that forces those 
rates to be reasonably low—that is, presumably so, until 
something on the other side is shown. 

Justice McKenna—Is it your contention that no proof 
was offered at all; that the rate was simply put in evi- 
dence and the case rested? 

Mr. Baxter—Yes, sir. 

Justice McKenna—Then how do you apply the rule? J] 
am frank to say I do not know. 

Mr. Baxter—I apply the rule in this way, that under 
the competitive circumstances and conditions which I 
have stated exist, and which are not seriously contro- 
verted in this record, the commission ought to have said 
that it appears that these rates are controlled by compe- 
tition, and therefore we think they are reasonably low, 
for the presumption is that they ale reasonably low. 


A Railroad Association’s Influence. 


There is another element that will perhaps be discussed 
further on. That is that these rates here were con- 
trolled by a trust which is called the Southeastern Freight 
Association, and that therefore there was not to be any 
competition; but that argument affects only the territory 
in the south, here (indicating). It does not affect the 
rates on white pine or any other rates except these down 
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in this part of the country; but that those rates are made 
in competition with each other I think is not seriously 
controverted unless their theory that the Southeastern 
Freight Association is an illegal trust is to be sustained, 
upon which I want to be heard further along. 


Rates Comparatively Low. 


Now, may it please your honors, we undertook to make 
out that fact of competition in another way, and we under- 
took to show that the rates charged by these carriers for 
the transportation of lumber from Georgia and the 
Mississippi district to north of the Ohio river 
were as low per ton per mile as any other rates found in 
the record. There may have been a few, but the com- 
mission does not pretend to controvert that fact that 
these are as low per ton per mile as any other rates 
found in the country except in insignificant instances. 
We furthermore showed that they were not only as low 
per ton per mile but we showed that those rates them- 
selves—take, for instance, a distance of a thousand miles 
measuring from a point in Mississippi to a point above 
the Ohio river—compare ‘favorably with the rates any- 
where else in the United States for the same distance. 

On that testimony I predicate another one of my 
propositions, that where the rates charged by a carrier, 
either per ton per mile or where the rates themselves, 
compared with distance, are as low as or lower than 
rates charged by other carriers in the same section of 
the country or in any other section of the country—that 
throws the presumption in my favor that the rates are 
reasonable. 


Per Ton Per Mile Territorial Comparisons. 


It is a singular thing—it will probably strike the court 
as it did me—that these roads carrying lumber from 
Mississippi and Georgia up to the Ohio river, where it is 
turned over to roads north of the river, have lower rates 
per ton per mile than are charged by roads north of the 
river; so that it came to pass ‘that a carload of lumber 
starting down here in Mississippi or in Georgia will be 
earried for a certain rate per ton per mile to the Ohio 
river and the road north of the river carrying that beyond 
the river will charge a higher rate per ton per mile. 

The court knows judicially that the territory north of 
the Ohio river has a greater density of traffic, a greater 
traffic per mile; and yet we get no allowance for that. 

Another proposition of transportation law that I submit 
as sound is where it is shown to be to the pecuniary 
interest of a carrier that his rates upon a particular 
commodity shall be made as low as possible in order to 
enable that commodity to move the presumption is that 
such rates are reasonably low, and that presumption 
arises from the fact that the carrier in trying to build up 
a traffic, and to maintain it in the face of depressions in 
the market will naturally necessarily make his rates 
reasonably low. 

| Counsel spoke briefly of the course of efforts to in- 
troduce and establish southern pine in the north, and 
continued: 


Little by little it was introduced, until it has now 
grown to be a very considerable traffic. Is there not a 
presumption of common sense and justice there that a 
earrier who was hunting and trying to build up a traffic 
like that would impose a moderately high rate? 

I refer your honors to the statement by Justice 
Collins, of the English commission, in which he says: 

“These carriers appear to me to have every reason to 
induce them to make these rates low enough to get this 
traffic, and there is nothing oh the face of the proceed- 
ings before us to satisfy us that they have not done 
that. They are hunting rates low enough to increase the 
traffic, not high enough to exclude it and drive it out of 
the market.” 

Advising the Court. 

Justice McKenna—Mr. Baxter, it strikes me—I do not 
know that it is of any consequence—that there is a 
conflict of interest here. You say you are putting the 
rates down so low that you can get the freight to carry, 
and those whose freight it is say you have not put them 
low enough, 

Mr. Baxter—The traffic does move, when it moves, in 
large quantities. I am not asking the court to go into 
that fact. I understand I have no right to ask the court 
to go into a question of fact; but I do ask the court to 
lock into the situation, to take judicial notice of that 
situation, and it will know as a matter of plain every 
day common sense that a railroad company having these 
southern pine forests along its lines and needing traffic 
as badly as those southern roads do would, as a matter 
of ordinary prudence, do everything it could do to induce 
that traffic to move, and that they would not put pro- 
hibitory high rates upon it. I do not ask the court to do 
any more than Justice Collins did in the English com- 
mission, where he says: ‘‘We know these carriers here 
are necessarily interested in the development of this 
traffic.’’ 

Another proposition I submit to your honors as another 
sound rate-making principle is this: That where the court 
can see, from a long history of a long line of rates, that 
under those rates a particular traffic has prospered the 
presumption is that those rates have been reasonably low. 
They were reasonably low in order to induce these mill 
men down here to put in their mills and to saw up the 
lumber. They had to be reasonably low in order to induce 
these people north of the Ohio river who were not 
acquainted with the lumber to take it upon experiment 
and afterwards for practical purposes; and have these 
people who were brought down here and who put up their 
saw mills prospered? I do not ask the court to go 
beyond the census of the United States, where it is 
shown that in Alabama between 1870 and 1890 the lumber 
capital increased from $744,000 to $13,000,000, in Missis- 


sippi from $1,000,000 to $17,000,000 and in Louisiana from 
$541,000 to $20,000,000. Is it possible a traffic can be 
oppressed, is it possible that the rates can be too high, 
either for the man who manufactures the lumber or the 
man who wants to buy, whether the market is depressed 
or whether it is not? These rates have been such as to 
induce that wonderful increase of capital and Wonderful 
increase in the manufacture of the lumber. 

Now, the truth of the reasonableness of a rate is 
largely established by the prosperity that the traffic 
affected by that rate has enjoyed, or adversely. 


The Element of Service Cost. 


Justice Harlan—How much does the cost of the service 
enter into the question? 

Mr. Baxter—Sometimes, so far as the cost of move- 
ment is concerned under the decisions of this court. 
There is another rate-making principle you have laid 
down. You have said a carrier cannot, in seeking com- 
petitive business, legitimately go beyond the course of 
movement of that particular traffic, but above that he 
may go higher until the rate pays its share of all the 
operating expenses, interest, and perhaps something for 
fixed charges. I said I thought it was a sound principle 
of transportation law that where a carrier’s operating 
expenses have materially increased, he may reasonably 
and justly increase his rates, provided he does so fairly 
and without discrimination between the different kinds 
of traffic, and that in doing so he offends against neither 
any principle of the interstate commerce act nor any 
principle of the common law of rate-making. 

These roads, for instance, have had their expenses 
increased enormously. Take the Mobile & Ohio; the 
wages of engineers, between 1899 and 1903, when this 
advance was made, increased 33 percent; firemen, 30 
percent; conductors, 51 percent; brakemen, 61 percent. 
As to their equipment, the prices of locomotives increased 
74 percent; box cars, 49 percent; coal cars, 63 percent etc. 


The Roads Need the Money. 


The railroads of this country are face to face with a 
very serious proposition right now. What are we going 
to do with the problem that confronts us? A volume of 
traffic never dreamed of by any practical operating man 
has risen up before these railroads with a demand that 
it be transported. We have got to get the capital some- 
where to do it. The commission amiably remarked that 
we could get it on bonds and stocks, but the court knows 
that the floating of bonds and stocks of railroads now 
has become a matter of extreme difficulty, and if the 
courts are going to lay down the rule upon us that we 
cannot increase our rates—not to a point that will enable 
us to pay all of the increase in our expenses but unless 
we can increase them somewhat to contribute to a slight 
degree towards meeting these increased expenses, what 
are we to do? We cannot get our trains over our single 
tracks. They are all jammed and blocked all over the 
country. We have got to construct double tracks. We 
have got to buy heavier locomotives. We have got to 
build heavier bridges or the transportation becomes 
unsafe, and the country now is getting so that a man is 
afraid to ride on a railroad for fear of his life. The 
best railroads we have in the country, some of them. 
have to be policed to keep them from being wrecked by 
miscreants along the line of the road. That all adds to 
our expenses. How can we meet them? Are we not to 
be allowed to have the right to increase our rates some- 
what? 

Therefore I lay down the proposition that where the 
operating expenses of a railroad company have been 
increased by causes such as I have referred to, and it 
increases its rates upon all commodities so far as it can 
fairly and impartially, the presumption is it will make its 
increase upon any particular commodity reasonably and 
proportionately, and therefore that the increase is reason- 
able, and puts the presumption on the other side. They 
do not want the presumption any more than we do. It 
is very easy, by throwing the presumption on us, to 
establish everything. I say when we do establish that 
our operating expenses have increased as I have shown 
they have here, and that we have attempted fairly and 
impartially to increase our rates, not to the extent of 
meeting the entire increase in our expenses, but to a 
reasonable amount, we ought to have credit for assuming 
to do right between ourselves and our patrons. Give us 
the benefit of the presumption, instead of the other side. 

Justice Harlan—When you speak of increased operating 
expenses, do you cover by that the whole line? 

Mr. Baxter—Yes, sir. Why, it is just as true, may it 
please your honor, with reference to any part of the line 
as it is of the whole line. 


To Meet the Carriers’ Increased Expenses. 


Now, I ask the court in the memorandum I read you to 
hold that where a commodity is being transported with 
a view of meeting conditions of the lumber market and 
the proof shows that the percentage of increase in the 
expenses of the railroad is greater than in the price of 
the commodity, a rate made to reach that class of 
expenditures is presumed to be reasonably low. 

I have not time to point you to the instances, but I 
will show you just one of them. Between the first 
quarter of 1897 and the third quarter of 1902 the average 
Chicago price of lumber increased 71 percent. That is, 
the price of lumber went up in the Chicago market 71 
percent, while the lumber rates from the Mississippi 
territory to Chicago increased only 9 percent. While our 
expenses were going up 71 percent the lumber rates that 
were to help us pay those expenses only went up 9 
percent. 

Another proposition that I submitted was this, that 
where a carrier has previously made reductions in its 
rates to meet market depressions, and those depressions 
are removed and the market improved, the carrier may 


legitimately increase his rates again up to the point 
where they were before the depression occurred. 

In this case the proof shows that from 1897 on up we 
made certain reductions that were necessary to meet a 
depression in the Chicago market, and that depression 
continued nearly nine years. We had to keep our rates 
down there at that low figure for nearly nine years to 
meet that depression. After that period the price of 
lumber in the Chicago market began to advance, and it 
went up higher than it had been for the previous ten 
years. During that period we had made certain increases 
and certain reductions, but our reductions during the 
period aggregated more than our advances, so that at the 
end of the period which culminated with the advance in 
controversy here our rates were not as high as they were 
previous to that depression. 

I submit that it is a fair and sound principle of rate- 
making that where a carrier, in order to meet a market 
depression to help his customers and his patrons market 
their goods, has reduced his rates below what they ever 
were before, then when that depression is relieved that 
carrier may legitimately increase his rates back to the 
point where they were when the market was in as good 
condition as it is when he makes the increase. We have 
bettered that. The aggregate reductions we made exceed 
the aggregate increases we made during that period, so 
that today our rates are lower than they were before 
that market depression occurred. 


Rate Making by the Courts. 


Justice Harlan—Mr. Baxter, if it will not divert you 
from your line of argument, I would like to put this 
question: I understand you to contend that you were 
entitled to have the circuit court, under the law, look 
into the facts of this case and apply correct leading 
principles; in other words, substantially say what rates 
are reasonable and what are not. You do not claim that 
there are any confiscatory rates here, but that they are 
simply unreasonable, in view of all the circumstances. 
Now, if the circuit court says what is reasonable and 
what not, is not that an exercise of rate-making power 
by the circuit court? 

Mr. Baxter—I understand the court in 162 U. S. to 
draw this distinction: As to whether a rate has been 
reasonable in the past is a judicial question. As to 
whether it will be reasonable for the future is a legisla- 
tive question; and while of course the operation of the 
decree in this case will affect the future in spite of all 
we can do yet there was no decree on the part of his 
honor, Judge Parlange, as to whether these rates should 
be inclusive. A case came up to this court on a certificate 
of division from the United States circuit court of Cin- 
cinnati where the court held the commission had no 
power to make rates. I think the opinion was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Brewer. 


Criterion of a Reasonable Rate. 


Justice White—Mr. Baxter, leaving aside the particular 
questions which you are discussing in this case, these 
general legal propositions, what are the criteria, in your 
judgment, by which in any particular case—leaving aside 
now the consideration of the aggregate of the rates, as 
in the Reagan case and all those cases where the system 
of rates was presented, and, considering the whole system 
it was determined one way or the other that the rate 
was unreasonable because so low as to be confiscatory— 
leaving that aside, where a question of an isolated rate 
is presented and the duty arises of determining whether 
that isolated rate is reasonable or not, what is the 
criterion by which that is to be determined? Have you 
any proposition in your mind or any proposition which 
you think would furnish a guide by which to determine 
that question in that case? 

Mr. Baxter—I say, somewhat in the language of Mr. 
Justice Miller, in a case he once decided here—I think 
he said we sometimes have to arrive at a conclusion by 
a process of exclusion and inclusion, I think you ought 
to start, as I said in the beginning, with the presumption 
of law that the rate filed by the —— with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is a reasonable rate. Now, 
when you go to put the test in the case of a particular 
commodity I think the first thing to look at is the 
circumstances under which the rate is made. If you find 
that rate is made under strong competitive conditions, 
that is an additional presumption in its favor. If you 
find it is a rate which moves the traffic with profit to the 
producer of the commodity and yet sells to the consumer 
at a price that he can afford to use it at, that is another 
circumstance in its favor. If you find the territory 
where that commodity is produced has thrived and pros- 
pered under that line of rates, that is another circum- 
stance. 

I do not think the court or anybody can arrive at a 
reasonable rate without putting the different tests to it 
that a chemist will put to a piece of metal that is 
brought to him. He may have to put a dozen tests to it 
to find out what finally it happens to be; but he starts 
with the hypothesis that this rate put to the commission 
is reasonable. 

I will pause at this point. I just wanted to furnish 
some examples to answer the question of Mr. Justice 
McKenna, to know how these abstract propositions I have 
submitted had any application to the facts of my case. 
I have not gone through all of them, because I have not 
had the time, but the court will find them in my brief. 


ARGUMENT OF L. A. SHAVER, OF COUNSEL FOR 
THE APPELLEES. 


Mr. Shaver—May it please the court, Mr. Baxter stated 
to the court several times that the commission made no 
findings of fact in ‘this case. I call the attention of the 
court to page 62 of Volume 1 of No. 588 of the record. 
On that page, near the bottom, you will find a heading 
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“Findings of Fact.” And the findings of fact are num- 
bered. First there is No. 1, and it goes on to page 32. 
There are twenty pages of findings of fact, and yet he 
has stated repeatedly to this court that the commission 
made no findings of fact. 

He stated to the court that in a certain case he himself 
made findings of fact, and he complains that the com- 
mission did not adopt his findings. The statute does not 
authorize counsel on either side to make findings of fact. 

Justice Harlan—He did not say he made findings of 
fact. He said he proposed to the commission to make 
certain findings. 

Mr. Shaver—Yes; he drew up certain findings and pro- 
posed them to the commission, and he used the expres- 
sion, ‘‘My findings.’’ The statute does not authorize 
anyone but the commission to make findings, and the 
commission was certainly within its province if it adopted 
its own findings from the testimony. 

The Chief Justice—Ought not the commission to have 
made the findings Mr. Baxter asked them to make? 

Mr. Shaver—That is a question, whether his findings 
are correct or the commission’s. 

The Chief Justice—It is a question whether the findings 
he asked them to make were correct and ought to have 
been so found, is it not? 

Mr, Shaver—But inasmuch as the commission did not 
adopt them they must have concluded they were not 
correct, and they were the party to decide. 

The Chief Justice—Do you say they conclusively 
decided? 

Mr. Shaver—No; that is another proposition he laid 
down, that we contend the findings of the commission 
are conclusive. We make no such contention. We never 
have made it. The statute says they will be prima facie 
evidence of the facts found, and that is all we contend 
for in any case, and all we contend for in this case. 

Counsel contended that the question whether a rate is 
reasonable or unreasonable, whether a preference is due 
or undue, is a question of law. This court, in the Social 
Circle case, held that inasmuch as the law, the statute, 
does not define what is a reasonable rate of what is a 
due or undue preference it is therefore a question of 
fact to be determined from the testimony in each par- 
ticular case. 

Justice White—Your idea is then that the question of 
whether a preference is undue, when there is a prefer- 
ence, is not a question of law to be deduced from the 
evidentiary facts found but is in and of itself an ultimate 
question of fact? 

Mr. Shaver—Yes, sir. 

Justice White—And the determination of that ultimate 
question of fact is prima facie conclusive; that is your 
proposition? 

Mr. Shaver—Yes, sir. It may be a mixed question of 
law and fact. . 

Justice White—But that is very important when we 
come to consider it. The statement is that it may be 
one thing or may be another. I am trying to get at the 
theory. 

Mr. Shaver—We contend it is a question of fact, and 
we base that contention on this decision of the court to 
which I have referred. The complaint of the Yellow 
Pine Association to the commission charges that the 
advanced rate was unjust and unreasonable. The com- 
mission, on the facts before it, sustained that charge, 
and the order of the commission sought to be enforced in 
this case is based on that ground. 

The question is, therefore, whether the 2-cent advance 
in the lumber rate from Mississippi, Alabama and eastern 
Louisiana—that is, territory east of the Mississippi river 
—to Cairo and the other Ohio river points was unjust 
and unreasonable as found by the commission. It is 
well settled that it is not possible to make positive or 
direct proof of the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
a rate on a single article of traffic. 

Justice White—On a single article; yes. 

Mr. Shaver—That is because the cost of the service in 
handling and transporting one among many thousands 
of articles cannot be ascertained with any degree of 
accuracy. We are therefore left to circumstantial or 
presumptive evidence. 


Application of 2-Cent Advance. 


The rates to the Ohio river crossings, Evansville, Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati, are sought to be based on the Cairo 
rate. That is, when the 2 cents is added to the Cairo rate 
2 cents is added also to the rate to these other Ohio river 
crossings. On September 9, 1899, the Cairo rate was ad- 
vanced from 13 cents to 14 cents, and remained 14 cents 
from that date to April 15, 1903, a period of about four 
years, when the 2-cent advance complained of in this case 
was made and the Cairo rate was raised to 16 cents. 

The advance rate, 16 cents, is therefore 3 cents higher 
than the rate in force from May, 1894, to September, 1899, 
five years and four months, and 2 cents higher than the 
rate in force from September, 1899, to April, 1903, four 
years. 

We invoke in this case the well settled rule that where 
a carrier advances a rate which has been long maintained 
the advance will be held to be unjust unless satisfactorily 
explained, and the burden of explanation is upon the 
carrier. 

Justice Holmes—Has that been decided by this court, or 
do you mean well settled by the commission? 

Mr. Shaver—Well, by the courts. I cite in my brief the 
“American and English Encyclopedia of Law,’ Volume 17, 
page 133, where that rule is laid down. 

Justice Harlan—Is that all you cite? 

Mr. Shaver—And a decision by the commission. 

Justice Holmes—I observed they say it is a well settled 
rule, and I was wondering to myself, as I ran my eye over 
the opinion, how far I was to consider that in making up 
my mind about their conclusion? 

Mr. Shaver—In the “American and English Encyclopedia 


of Law,” which we cite, I think there are a number of cases 
cited. 

The carriers, realizing that the burden was upon them to 
justify or satisfactorily explain an advance in a rate which 
had been so long maintained, have set up a number of 
grounds or excuses for the advance. In summing up those 
grounds in the printed argument filed in this court by Mr. 
Baxter he mentions this as one of them: The improved 
market conditions prior to April 15, 1903, the date of the 
2-cent advance, resulting in a great increase in the price 
of lumber, which fully justified the increase in the rates. 

And again he says: 

“The rates from Mississippi territory to the Ohio river are 
reasonably low, because the percentage of increase has been 
greater in the price of lumber than in the rates on lumber.” 


Test of Reasonableness of a Rate. 


The test of the reasonableness of a rate is not the amount 
of the profit there is in the business of the shipper, but 
whether or not the rate yields a reasonable compensation 
for the service rendered. 

In Smythe vs. Ames this court held that the public is 
entitled to demand that no more be exacted from it for the 
use of a public highway than the services rendered are 
reasonably worth. If the prosperity of the shipper is to 
have a controlling influence in fixing a rate it follows that 
a higher rate may be exacted from a prosperous shipper 
than from one less prosperous, and there could be no uni- 
formity of rates. If the carrier has a right to advance the 
rates when the prices of the goods of the shipper increase 
it follows that the carrier should reduce the rate when 
those prices grow less. If the carrier has the right to ad- 
vance the rate when the business of the shipper grows more 
prosperous, or the prices of the shipper’s goods increase, 
then the shipper, it would seem, has the right to demand 
that the carrier should reduce the rate when the carrier's 
business increases in prosperity and in amount. In other 
words, the shipper has as much right to share in the pros- 
perity of the carrier by a reduction in rates as the carrier 
has to share in the prosperity of the shipper by an advance 
in rates. 

The proof shows that the business of these defendants has 
phenomenally increased, both before and since the advance 
in the lumber rate complained of in this case. 

In Tift against the Southern Railway, which case is con- 
solidated with this on hearing here, and involves a 2-cent 
advance made at the same time as the advance in this case 
which I am arguing, from Georgia, the circuit court for the 
eastern district of Georgia held: 

“Railroads have no legal right to graduate their charges 
in proportion to the prosperity which attends industries 
whose products they transport. The contention that the 
advance in the lumber rate was justified because of the 
increase in the price of lumber is consistent with the idea, 
if it be not an admission, that the rate before the advance 
was reasonably remunerative in itself.” 

The increased prosperity of shippers along the line of 
railway increases the tonnage or traffic, both ingoing and 
outgoing, which they ship over the railway, and in this way 
the carrier necessarily participates in the prosperity of the 
shipper. This appears to be the case with these defend- 
ants, as the tonnage of lumber shipped by complainant’s 
members, members of the lumber association, over defend- 
ants’ lines and the revenue of defendants therefrom have 
constantly grown in amount. 


[Owing to the voluminous character of the argument 
and the late hour at which it was received it was found 
impossible to print the entire report in this issue of the 
LUMBERMAN. The closing argument will appear next 
week.—EDIToR. ] 





Export Improvement. 


New Orleans Seeks Reform—Business [len’s 
Efforts for Relief. 








NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 19.—A meeting between the 
business interests of New Orleans and the representa- 
tives of railroads terminating here was held at the 
Board of Trade on the evening of April 16 at the eall 
of the New Orleans Board of Trade and the New Or- 
leans Lumber Exporters’ Association. Representatives 
of those organizations met with the local traffic offi- 
cials »f the various roads for the discussion of local 
conditions and remedies therefor. J. T. Harahan, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central railroad, was present and 
took an important part in the proceedings. The meet- 
ing was opened with an address by J. A. Hinton, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Exporters’ Association, 
which was as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen representing the railroads 
entering New Orleans: 

The New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ Association having 
found it an impractical thing to export lumber through the 
port of New Orleans in competition with other ports situ- 
ated nearby has been endeavoring to find out where the 
difficuity lies, and, after going into the matter thoroughly, 
as much so as we could from the standpoint of shippers, 
we conceived the idea of asking for a conference of the 
lines interested in hauling lumber to New Orleans, to dis- 
cuss as a business proposition the reasons why a good 
export lumber business could not be built up through this 
port. As the Board of Trade had invited the lumbermen 
to a like conference on all subjects appertaining to business 
in New Orleans and through New Orleans, it was thought 
well that this be made a joint conference. In search for 
the reasons for the above conditions, we instructed our 
secretary to visit the principal ports exporting lumber and 
gather all the data and information on the subject that he 
could. We find that a ship can be brought into New 
Orleans at as little expense as (or in some instances at less 
expense than) at most of the southern ports. We find that 
dock charges are either nominal or at some docks here 
absolutely nothing. We find labor conditions just a little 
against us as compared with some ports and about the 
same in others. This difference, however, does not amount 
to much. We find the principal roads running through the 


lumber districts in the south terminate in New Orleans and 
have made rates on lumber that are right; and yet we find 
that it costs anywhere from $1,000. to $2,000 more to bring 
a ship into New Orleans and load the lumber and take it 
away. With this condition confronting us we feel that a 
frank conference with the local management of the various 
lines running in here might result in good. If it takes 
thirty days to load a ship here that could be loaded from 
the competing ports in ten, no matter what the form of 
charter or freight contract may be, the exporter must’ pay 
the loss. Therefore the question that we want to arrive at 
tonight is whether or not conditions can be so changed here 
that lumber can be shipped through New Orleans as cheaply 
as through any competing port. 


Improvements in Handling Export Traffic. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., April 23.—Local lumber exporters 
are still hopeful that the abuses practiced against them 
at this port will soon be remedied. Committees have 
been appointed by both the business and the railroad 
interests and several informal conferences have taken 
place. An effort has been made to enlist the interest 
of the general railroad officers in the matter and the 
chances for amicable settlement of existing differences 
are said to be good. Meanwhile export shipments are 
being handled as far as practicable on through bills 
of lading, which are favored over local bills under the 
present railroad regulations. 

In this connection a number of lumber manufacturers 
located on the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany’s Shreveport-New Orleans line visited this city 
last week to secure some improvement in the matter of 
lumber export shipments through this port. Prominent 
in the delegation were Capt. C. H. Teal, of the Brad- 
ford-Kees Company, the Big Pine Company and the 
Caddo Rapides Company, and Hugh Corry, connected 
with the latter two companies. These gentlemen ex- 
pressed their desire to export their product through this 
port, but said that they had been compelled to divert 
their business to Shreveport and the north owing to the 
prohibitive tariffs charged for switching cars from the 
line of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company to 
the tracks on the river front here. Under normal condi- 
tions they believed that mills along the new line would 
ship 2,000 cars a month for export through New Orleans. 
It is expected that the public belt line, which will soon 
be completed, will be in position to handle this business 
to the river front at a nominal charge, thus preventing 
its diversion to other ports. 





IN MEMORY OF A DISTINGUISHED ADVOCATE 
OF FORESTRY. 

Five years ago today—on April 27, 1902—J. Sterling 
Morton, a distinguished Nebraskan, passed away. He 
is remembered particularly at this time when Arbor 
Day is being celebrated throughout the United States, 
because he was the father of Arbor Day. He origin- 
ated the idea of a day set apart for tree planting and 
lived to see it adopted in forty-four states, in twenty- 
two of them by act of legislature. In the spring of 
1872, at the instance of Mr. Morton, a body of prac- 
tical Nebraska farmers adopted a resolution providing 
that April 10, 1872, be ‘‘hereby set apart and conse- 
erated for tree planting in the state of Nebraska, and 
the State Board of Agriculture hereby name it Arbor 
Day and urge upon the people of the state the impor- 
tance of tree planting.’’ As a result 1,000,000 trees 
were planted in Nebraska alone on the first arbor day. 
Governor Morton gave other valuable service to the 
cause of forestry. While Mr. Morton was secretary of 
agriculture under President Cleveland the forest re- 
serves of the United States were increased more than 
one-third. 





J. STERLING MORTON. 
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Saley’s Wisdom, in Water Stain—Attitude 
Advantages in 


Water Stain Used Little in Finish. 

The longer we live the more we find out is a sort of 
Dutch adage, and one of the things we find out is the 
fallability of our judgment. Following the display of 
the beautiful yellow pine cottage at tle St. Louis exhibi- 
tion I propounded it as a special chunk of wisdom that 
the use of water stain was liable to become general. I 
thought that when a residence was built one room 
would be colored mauve, another pink, the third rose, 
and so on, with the man’s den cardinal, for the reason 
that when two or more men are in den, with the acces- 
sories of tobaeco, cocktails and unanchored tongues, 
they are sometimes disposed to paint things red. 

The cottage emphasized the opportunity so to finish 











“Magnates get up in the morning to be interviewed.” 


the cheap woods that they would be artistic and meet 
the demands of the people whose tastes ordinarily over- 
weigh their pocketbooks. This yellow pine cottage was 
a work of art. Substitute hemlock, or any other cheap 
wood that grew, for yellow pine and the result would 
also be artistic. I was reckoning that the finish would 
relegate the cheapness of the wood to the background. 
But the building public has not been disposed to avail 
itself of my suggestions. Builders go right on finishing 
in natural colors as if I never had lived and instructed 
them what they ought to do. It is from such inappre- 
ciativeness as this that some men have died of broken 
heart. 

My observations in the building world since the gates 
of the exposition in St. Louis closed have been some- 
what extended, and my knowledge has been supple- 
mented by inquiring of hundreds of retail lumbermen if 
they knew of anything doing in water stain, and if you 
will take me for authority there has been very little 
doing in it—so little that as a prophet it makes me 
look mighty small. In Springfield, Mo., I saw a resi- 
dence, that was to cost $60,000, finished in yellow pine, 
the finish having been treated with water stain, and, 
as my dear old grandfather used to remark when it 
was his desire to be emphatic, that is the sum and sub- 
stance of my discoveries among expensive residences; 
that is, of course, in the villages and smaller cities. I 
do not visit the larger cities often, as they are so large 
I get lost, but I expect that not many fine residences 
would be found there with the finish colored with water 
stain. When the captains of industry build residences 
they probably flee to mahogany instead of water stain. A 
dealer told me that last year he sold the bill for a resi- 
dence that cost $12,000, another to cost a half of that 
amount, a third that cost $8,500, and not a drop of 
water stain was used in one of them. That is one of 
probably twenty-five like stories which have been told 
me. I have been in four houses that would average in 
cost possibly $2,500, all built by lumbermen, some of 
the rooms of which were treated with water stain. Two 
of these houses were to be rented—and in this connec- 
tion there is an idea. If we were building moderate 
priced houses to rent colored trim might be a leverage 
in renting them. ’Twouldn’t surprise me if there are 
people ‘who rent to whose tastes it would appeal. They 
would regard it as out of the ordinary and would live 
in such a house just long enough to get tired of it. 


A Philosopher in an Art Pose. 


I have seen several lumber offices treated with water 
stain colors, the most pronounced of which was that of 
the El Paso Lumber Company, in its $20,000 shed in 
Colorado Springs, Col. The color of the woodwork in 
this office was green and ‘‘Pap’’ Hemenway, who is 
connected with the company, spent considerable of his 
time formulating questions in an effort to ascertain 
why the company should perpetually celebrate St. 
Patrick’s Day in the Morning. This subject of color 
for finish was discussed at the house of a lumberman at 
which I was ealling one evening and when Mr. Hemen- 
way’s aversion to green was mentioned the lady of 
the house, looking meaningly, I thought, at me, said she 
didn’t wonder at it, as people tired of seeing green 
things around. I had not been there two hours. 

Away back when, as I now see, I was running wild 
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the Stock Sheet—Establishing Customers’ 





on the water stain idea, I remember my best girl quietly 
remarked, ‘‘ Your theories will not carry in practice,’’ 
which has held so true in my ease right through life 
that at the time I took little notice of the observation. 
When in college preparing for a great career as an 
artist in oil which was cut short because she was obliged, 
I may say, to take care of the babies, my income at 
that time being insufficient to hire nurses, she made a 
study of colors and reached the conclusion, whether 
original I know not, that only those colors which are 
subdued endure with the eyesight of the cultured. I 
was talking red and blue and yellow for finish and she 
would east a pitying look upon me. She said all great 
artists harmonize their colors with the racial tastes of 
the people for whom the pictures are produced. Thus 
the Indians would enjoy red and blue and yellow, but 
in art the American people are educated above them, 
and as I was not educated in a young ladies’ college 
I had to expose my ignorance, or keep mum. 

When we build summer cottages by the seashore, on 
the lakes and in the forests it may fit the case to paint 
them inside and out in fantastie colors, but when it 
comes to the houses in which we pass the earnest part 
of our lives, and in which we may die, to no other color 
do we take as kindly for inside finish, for every day 
diet, as the natural color of the wood. Every day we 
learn that nature knows her business pretty well. If we 
want to fool our friends and make them believe we are 
able to indulge in mahogany finish we can stain birch 
in imitation of that wood, and when the corners wear 
off these friends will know how we were trying to fool 
them, bit ordinarily oak, yellow pine, cypress, birch, 
sycamore in the natural color meet our every day re- 
quirements. I ean now see that when I was advocating 
those gay colors I was running amuck the refined tastes 
of my countrymen, as it were. 


Free Trade vs. the Retail Lumber Business. 

For some reason we hear more about the railroad 
magnates than we did a few years ago. They are more 
disposed to mix with the people than they were. In- 
stead of living in an oyster shell as once they did the 
magnates will get up early in the morning to be inter- 
viewed. If they keep on they will receive considerable 
of an income writing for the magazines. 

An interesting syndicate article written by President 
Stickney, of the Chicago Great Western railway, was 
published recently—and in this connection I will say, 
before I forget it, that I am particularly interested in 
this railroad, as the trains running in sight of my din- 
ing room windows have become so familiar a sight that 
I would not object to owning stock in the road. More- 
over, I have often won cigars, and so on, by wagering 
with traveling men who think they know something 
about railroads that they could not name this road cor- 

















“Wouldn't do to kiss the wife on Sunday.” 
rectly, and nine times in ten they would call it the 
Chicago & Great Western, the ‘‘&’’ having no place 
in the title. There is this that I also like about Mr. 
Stickney’s railroad management: On the Chicago- 
Omaha line, the one with which I am most familiar, 
every day the year round the passenger trains run regu- 
larly. Not a train is laid up on Sunday, which is appre- 
ciated by the traveling public. Of course not all of you 
may agree with us gentlemen who travel over the face 
of the earth to earn our bread. In the days of the 
Puritans it wouldn’t do for a fellow to kiss his wife on 
Sunday and be caught at it, else he would be fined or 
ducked. In a Texas town—Cleburne, if I am not mis- 
taken in the name—I was refused a cigar on Sunday. 








In a town in Pennsylvania I was told that no mail could 
be had from the postoffice on Sunday, and I was in so 





Responsibility. 


much of a hurry to hear from home that I walked the 
floor. If it wasn’t for all of these good people to hold 
the world level I suppose she would lose ’er balance and 
spill us off. 

Mr. Stickney is an out and out advocate of free trade. 
In the concluding sentence he says: ‘‘My judgment 
throws to the wind all the theories of equitable dis 
tribution by brotherly love or by legislation. I believe 
that in economic affairs the only way to get a fair show 
is to be prepared always to fight, and when necessary 
to fight for it.’’ 

Which illustrates how little even a great railroad man 
may know of the world around him. Mr. Stickney’s 
home is in Minneapolis, which is also headquarters of 
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the largest retail lumbermen’s association in existence 
and 2,300 members of this association, contrary to Mr. 
Stickney’s theory, are getting a trade that has been 
regarded as eminently equitable to all. Over the country 
at large are probably nearly 10,000 retail dealers who are 
conducting their business along other than free trade 
lines. In the east there has been no ‘‘equitable Cistribu- 
tion by brotherly love’’ and the little dealers have been 
crowded out. They fought for a fair share of the busi- 
ness, but the big fish swallowed them. As compared 
with the west the lumber yards in the east are few and 
far between. Do away with the association idea and 
there would be the same condition of affairs in the west. 
For a while the dealers would fight for the business like 
so many cats; then the weaker would begin to faint by 
the wayside and in a short time a few, according to the 
survival of the fittest doctrine, having trampled the less 
powerful under foot, would come out on top. 

No matter what the politics of a man is, he cannot 
apply free trade practice to his retail lumber business 
and still be a good association man. From the very 
start ‘‘Protection’’ has been the slogan of the asso- 
ciations. Mr. Stickney says, ‘‘I never have seen much 
of an exhibition of the effects of brotherly love in com- 
mercial affairs,’’ and his inability to see such effect 
must be owing to the fact that he has not east his eyes 
about him. The capital invested by the 10,000 retail 
dealers who are controlled in their trade by association 
influence must be not far from $150,000,000, and assum- 
ing that these dealers turn their capital over one and a 
half times in a year they do a business of $225,000,000, 
which is no inconsiderable volume. 

If Mr. Stickney could visit the Kansas City, Omaha- 
Lincoln, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit and other annual 
meetings of the various associations he would be im- 
pressed with the manners of the dealers, which surely 
betoken a brotherly love. He would see large bodies of 
men who, in good fellowship, mutual interests, respect 
for the rights of one another, would really appear as a 
unit. Of this large body of men not the interests of 
one of them can be hazarded except it be met by rebuff 
from the others. The spirit of free trade is foreign 
to all the written and unwritten laws of the associations. 
I know several retail lumbermen who are free traders— 
politically it is the banner under which they have marched 
—but not one of them in his trade can carry into prac- 
tice his political tenet in connection with association 
matters. As he would ask to be protected he must pro- 
tect others. The moment he becomes a free trader he 
becomes a poacher, and we all know how these 10,000 
dealers delight in wiping the ground with a poacher, 
whether he be a retail or wholesale dealer. 


Adverse to Detail Bookkeeping. 


It was plainly seen that the dealer was a law unto 
himself. Every move would indicate that he did about 
as he had a mind to, without caring a rap what others 
might think. He was running his own business; there 
was no question at all as to that, and the methods of 
others did not concern him the snap of his finger. 
‘*What is the use doing so much figuring?’’ he asked. 
‘There are yard men who must know this percentage 
and that and, knowing it, what does it amount to? My 
neighbor over here has his bookkeeper working nights 
deducting percentages from his business. He loads me 
up with percentages every time I see him. I don’t 
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believe he ever talked business for thirty minutes with- 
out dealing with percentages. This percentage business 
‘auses me no loss of sleep. To the deuce with percent- 
ages, I say. I can get along without them. I know 
the kind of stuff my customers want. I buy it to the 
vest advantage I can. It is my intention to keep it in 
cood eondition. I have two good men employed and 
could get along with no less. I try to collect in a 
sensible way—and having done all this what sense is 
there in going into details in bookkeeping? It would 
neither make black white nor white black.’’ 

This dealer began his business career with very little 
noney of his own—only about $900, he told me—and 
now at the age of 52 he has a pleasant home, has given 
three children a good education, is regarded as an 
excellent citizen, has a good plant, and in the Refer- 
ence Book his name is associated with ‘‘B,’’ which 
indieates that he is supposed to be worth from $25,000 
to $35,000. We must agree that his life lacks much 
if having been a failure—if, indeed, any life ever is a 
failure. 

Circumstances most emphatically alter cases. We can 
imagine this dealer engaged in a business in which he 
would get all wound up, as we hear the expression. If 
he did a business of a quarter of a million a year, 
employed a force of a dozen men, was obliged to watch 
contractors and make rush collections in order that the 
two ends might meet, personally he would be unable 
to occupy a place on the watch tower all the time and 
would want a guide to show him how things were mov- 
ing. It would be necessary that he have more system. 
\ large share of his business would have to be entrusted 
to others, and these percentages to which he now objects 
would keep tab on many a thing he would want to know 
about. 

With modifications for the better or worse—generally 
for the worse—this dealer can be duplicated a thousand 
times in the retail field. There is many a dealer who 
loes not worry over details. ‘‘Get the stock, sell it and 
vet the money for it’’ is the sum of scores of dealers’ 
business platforms. I have met a few dealers who do 
not even bother themselves about inventories. Up to 
three years ago a Wisconsin dealer had not taken an 
inventory in fourteen years and he has not done so yet, 
so far as I know. Another dealer who does not believe in 
spending his time over such trivial matters asked: 
‘‘What’s the use taking an inventory? I have made a 
living, have three times as much stock as I had when I 
started, it is all paid for, so what good would come 
from taking an inventory?’’ I told him it would do 
him no good, for I had no desire to upset his sweet 
peace of mind. 

How earnestly several thousand retail lumber dealers 
should thank their stars that their lives have fallen in 
such pleasant places. If they had not I don’t know 
what would have become of them. In our business, 
with a hop, skip and jump they can keep on top of the 
wave, while if they should try it in some other lines they 
would take so much water that their boats would swamp. 

These cases cited are extremes, and I think there is 
a golden mean. I once located in this department the 
office I am about to refer to, but under the cireum- 
stanees I will not relocate it. The office paraphernalia 
was complete. I think the young man had been reading 
some business magazine and had bought and pressed 
into service every alleged convenience he had seen adver- 
tised. He had run wild on office fixtures and business 
appliances. Of itself it was a pleasant sight enough, 
hut he did not appear to be rounded out. As we say 




















“A little work is required to keep it.” 


when tuning a fiddle, some of his strings were flat. In 
e selection of his help it did not appear to me that 
was an expert. His foreman was neither sociable 
ir a good stockkeeper, and a good foreman should be 
hoth. To speak in the way of a novelist, this dealer 
had riveted his gaze too intently on one feature of his 
business. 
Opposed to a Stock Sheet. 
I received a letter from a Minnesota town which, 
part, reads: ‘‘I believe that a few years back you 
rote something on the foolishness of keeping an office 
record of stock in a retail yard where stock is con- 
tinually changing. The proprietor of the establishment 
here I am now keeping books has got the perpetual 
inventory eraze, and I would hate to see him go to an 
early grave, or a lunatie asylum, on account of it. If 


an authority like yourself would say something along 
this line it might turn him on the narrow path once 
more. For my part I was convinced years ago that it is 
fruitless and labor thrown away.’’ 

From the beautiful handwriting I should say that 
this letter was written by a lady and I can assure her 
that if ever I wrote as she thinks I did it must have 
been in a crazy moment. I should dislike to catch 
myself writing that it is foolish for a dealer to keep a 
stock sheet. For years I have been a friend of the 
stock sheet. I know it takes work to keep it—and 
evidently that is the point the lady is aiming at—but 
I regard it as richly worth the work. Some of the 
most competent lumbermen with whom I am acquainted 
keep a stock sheet. Such sheets are kept by some of 
the line yard concerns, and I believe that before I 
have made the observation that, as a rule, in business 
methods the line yard men are ahead of the individual 
dealers—this remark particularly applying to their ac- 
counting systems. 

Several advantages may be claimed for the stock 
sheet. One is the satisfaction that it affords a dealer 
in knowing at all times what he has on hand. Knowing 
what he has he can tell whether he ought to order or 
not—though in the present condition of stocks if he 

















“T can play without being wound up.” 


order a couple of years ahead he may keep his piles in 
fairly good shape. Probably the most important ad- 
vantage is that, in case of a fire, in the safe is proof 
positive of the amount of lumber that was consumed. 
This advantage cuts less of a figure, however, with those 
dealers who place their insurance with the lumbermen’s 
mutuals, as in that event should there be a fire the loss 
is adjusted, not by men whose business it is to make 
the loss show up as small as they possibly can but by 
those who want the square thing done. The dealer whose 
shed or yard burns is in the house of his friends and 
is treated as one of the great family. 

I can conceive of only one objection to a stock sheet, 
and that is that a little work is required to keep it. 


Knowing the Responsibility of Customers. 


It is highly satisfactory to know the men with whom 
we deal, for often if we do know them it removes nine- 
tenths of the friction and assists our hair in retaining 
its natural color. There is considerable in having our 
hair keep its original color. When a fellow’s hair goes 
on a strike as mine has done and it begins to take on 
the hue of frosted vegetables in autumn, internally 
there is something wrong. It may be the stomach, it 
may be the morals, it may be the result of some digres- 
sion from the laws of health by my parents or even 
great, great grandparents, and thus running back to 
Adam’s time, but we can set it down that for some 
reason nature is trying to get even with us. 

I could write a small volume on the relief it affords 
a dealer when he knows his competitor. If that com- 
petitor has proved of the true blue order the neighbor 
feels that he is living in a comparatively happy world. 
But if of a different order some of you know what 
the sensation is. It is described to me by some unhappy 
competitor at least once a month and, in common with 
some households, there are heart aches where you 
wouldn’t look for them. 

This little article has to do, however, with the respon- 
sibility of customers, and that I know little about except 
as I have been told. Several months ago a dealer who 
now sells lumber in one of the large Nebraska towns, 
and who formerly did business in a little agricultural 
burg of not more than a thousand population, spoke a 
little piece which was registered in my mental diary, 
and which is now reproduced. 

To digress for a moment, we hear much said about 
the wonderful talking machine and, indeed, it is won- 
derful. These machines are selling over the country 
like hot cakes. The last time I was in Chicago I 
stepped into one of the large music houses to look 
through the fiddle department and was told that of all 
the smaller instruments the talking machines led in sales. 

3etween times, as we snapped the strings of some of 
the old fiddles and I was told that the one I would 
prefer as a Fourth of July present from my best girl 
was valued at $1,400, the salesman said that these talk- 
ing machines were playing the very old Harry with the 
musical education of the young folks. ‘‘As you know,’’ 
said he, ‘‘it takes ability and persistency to learn any 
musical instrument well. Boys and girls buy violins, 
mandolins, flutes, and then when they attempt to play 








them they find they are not equal to the task and the 
instruments are laid one side. There must be something 
in the shape of an instrument in the house, however, 
with which to entertain, and in goes a graphophone. To 
operate it all the effort required is to wind it up and 
replace the records. I don’t know how the musical 
accomplishments of the coming generation will grade 
if the talking machines and self playing pianos stay in. 
For one I would as soon have a hand organ in my 
parlor as either of them.’’ / 

Hearing such testimony from such authority leads 
me to the decision that notwithstanding I cannot play 
equal to Paganini I will continue to saw away on the 
old fiddles, for, by Jimminy, I can play a tune with- 
out being wound up with a crank. 5 

But these talking machines, wonderful as they are 
are not equal to our think tanks. The comments I am 
about to record were made at least four months ago 
and from that day to this were not thought of. They 
laid in the store house, as it were, awaiting their time, 
and when wanted they come out and are recorded by the 
little Dutch typewriter. To me this mental process 
leaves the phonograph so far behind that it looks like a 
black spot. 

This Nebraska dealer said: ‘‘I can now appreciate 
the satisfaction it was to me years ago when, having 
sold a bill of lumber, there was no doubt as to the 
responsibility of the man who bought it. I knew it 
would be paid. Every man in the whole neighborhood 
was as good as a United States bond. I say I appre- 
ciate the satisfaction now, but I did not then. When 
I made the change and didn’t know one customer from 
another, and had to inquire here and there to find out 
whether they would pay, and would lie awake wondering 
if in selling a particular contractor I had made a mis- 
take and possibly would lose the bil], then it was that 
[ appreciated how easy was the row I hoed back in my 
little old town. I never expect to do business again 
with that degree of satisfaction. It was an oasis in 
my business life, and to this very day, though I have 
made money here, I envy the man whose lot is cast in 
the small town and who knows that every eustomer is 
as good as wheat.’’ 








Inspectors’ Incensed. 


Income Reduced by Poor Car Service—A 
Specimen Plaint. 











SAVANNAH, Ga., April 24.—It is claimed by various 
concerns that hundreds of cars, both loaded and empty, 
are fast being centered in this city, and it is believed 
that there are reasonable grounds for their fears of a 
blockade. Already a number of the lumber concerns 
have notified their country millmen to ‘‘hold up’’ on 
shipments until the question is settled.. This in itself 
is significant. 

The lumber inspectors of this port are the latest in- 
terests to complain of the miserable service given by 
the railroads to the lumbermen. The inspectors say 
they have suffered heavy losses in recent months be 
cause of the fact that the lumber has been shipped in 
gondolas and box ears instead of flats. The time re- 
quired for discharging is longer and extra labor is also 
necessary when the cars are other than flats. One in- 
spector, because of the existing conditions, it is alleged, 
has been reduced to such straits financially that he was 
forced to place a mortgage on his home. Speaking of 
the matter recently an inspector said: 


A boxcar loaded with lumber is about the hardest propo- 
sition to handle I know of. One who has not such a thing 
to contend with can not imagine the great difficulties ex- 
perienced in getting the lumber out of it. The car can not 
be loaded from the side doors. As this is impossible the 
man at the mills loads it through the small doors at the 
end near the top. If there is no door in the end he calls 
some muscular sawyer and has a door cut. The result is 
that the car is loaded almost to the top with a cargo that 
can only be removed through the small aperture through 
which it was loaded. It will be seen that this presents a 
vexatious and costly situation to the man at the point of 
unloading. The railroads, presuming that the lumber ship- 
ments in this section would decrease, have failed to provide 
the proper number of flats and the local inspectors are the 
sufferers. 

Speaking of the inspectors’ complaint William B. 
Stillwell, president of the Board of Trade, said: 

I think the imspectors are making a big mistake in put- 
ting up a kick at this time. The lumbermen are as much 
concerned in the question—the car situation—and it is one 
of the most stupendous and aggravating problems of the 
times. The lumber interests are so anxious to get the ma- 
terial into the port, however, that they will take it, no 
matter on what kind of cars it might be loaded. 

The matter of furnishing the lumbermen with the proper 
kind of cars—flats—is more properly a problem for the rail 
road commission of the state to handle, and so far as ship- 
ments within the borders of the state are concerned the 
lumber interests of Savannah could probably cause the com- 
mission to promulgate some regulations which would be the 
means of solving the problem. Of course, no one man or 
interest could accomplish anything, but concerted action 


would undoubtedly have a favorable effect. So far as 
interstate shipments are concerned, the interests of this city 
would, of course, be almost powerless, but it is not at all 


unlikely that some action will be taken before long. 

The remedy which is within the province of the railroad 
commission would be in forcing the roads to accept a reduc- 
tion on shipments which are made on other than the proper 
kind of cars. Concerted action is what is needed in re- 
quiring the commission to look into the question, and to 
bring about results so greatly desired by the lumbermen. 
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BIG THINGS IN MISSISSIPPI LUMBER MANUFACTURE. 


Completing a Southern Mill of Unusual Importance—)’roviding for Fifty Years’ Operation—Novelties in Manu- 
facture on a Huge Scale—Details of Equipment—Improvements in All Departments— 
Story of the Great Southern Lumber Company’s Plant at Bogalusa, La. 


A philosophical old grocer who knew things not con- 
tained in books once told the writer exactly how to 
find the end of a string. He said most conudentially 
and earnestly: ‘‘Just begin in the middle, son, anu 
work both ways.’’ : 

it is as diumeult to find the beginning, in writing 
even a news notice ot the Great Soutuern Lumber 
Company, as it was to find the middle ot the tangled 
skein in boyhood days. = ; 

When one has even made a cursory examination of 
the plant that is being erected at Bogaluso, La., it 
is most natural that there should come to mind tnat 
biblical phrase ‘‘ Without beginning ot day or end ot 
years’’ and that this idea shoulu prevail in one’s 
mind ever after that when mention 1s made of this 
great enterprise which is to be in shape at Bogalusa, 
Washington parish, Louisiana, sixty-uve miles trom 
New Orieans. 

No other operation in the lumber world has ever 
been promoted about which there has been so great 
an interest among lumbermen as this one of the Good- 
years at Bogalusa. 

The yellow pine manufacturer naturally looks with 
doubt upon an undertaking of any lumber manu- 
facturing proposition done upon so large a scale as 
the Bogalusa proposition, and even aiter the Boga- 
lusa operation will be complete and 600,0UU feet of 
lumber move swiitly into car, shed or pile at that 
point, each working day, it will be dillicuit to believe 
it even then. 

Realization Difficult. 

There is an old story—and good possibly because 
it is old, as old wine is good—which is just here in 
point, which, although it has been heard before, is 
* good again: A dear old countryman who had never 
seen the World’s Fair or the glories of ancient archi- 
tecture, even in books, had come to the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition with his son and as a special favor 
to that son-had approached the peristyle by small boat 
and in the evening, and had averted his eyes from that 
at which he was to look until just the instant the 
lights sprang up over that first ‘‘White City.’’ At 
the psychological moment the old gentleman stood 
up in the boat and opened his eyes, and when the son 
said ‘‘look’’ the old man gazed in wonder and ad- 
miration upon the white pillars, the gleam of the 
water, the shadow of the Golden Goddess, the silver 
play of the McMonnies fountain at the end of the 
prospective, the twinkling dome of the Administration 
building, backed by the evening ruddiness of a sunset 
sky, and when he had looked for a long minute he 
uttered the simple and laconic phrase ‘‘{f don’t be- 
lieve it.’’ 

Worthy of Personal Inspection. 

Any one who has not seen the actual construction 
of the plant at Bogalusa, however practical he may 
be, will have a great deal of difficulty in believing 
his own eyes and it might be expected that a great 
deal of doubt about the practicability of a manufac- 
turing undertaking of this sort in yellow pine lumber 
should exist among yellow pine munufacturers during 
the blue print days of the early effort. 

The writer is not going to tell much about this 
affair in figures, but will feel more than repaid if his 
statements are taken as suggesting to all that they 
should visit Bogalusa at an early date to see just how 
the Great Southern Lumber Company is spending $2,- 
500,000 on this plant and its collateral affairs. - 

There will come a time—much earlier, too, than 
one might imagine—when the yellow pine world will 
be invited to come to Bogalusa to see this leviathan 
in actual operation. But that is another story. 

What this writer fears is that most of the yellow 
pine manufacturers will stay upon convention and fail 
to visit Bogalusa while the plant is in process of 
erection. 


A Few Glittering Facts. 

The few little facts which will be sprinkled in here 
that seem worth while may glitter a little, but if they 
do it will be because they are odd and remarkable 
and out of the ordinary and not because they are pol- 
ished up just to be palatable and look nice. 

The timber from 600,000 acres of yellow pine land 








is ultimately to be manufactured at Bogalusa, La. 

The entire plant, wherever it is at all practicable, 
is in its building of steel construction bolted together, 
not riveted, and wili last the necessary fifty years 
to accomplish the cutting of this timber into lumber. 
It is fair to presume that the wreckage value of this 
steel will certainly be as great fifty years from now 
as it is today. 

The log pond at Bogaiusa will contain twenty-seven 
acres. ‘lhe side of that pond farthest from the mill 
describes the lines of a half circle, so the log train 
will run in upon the east side, discharge its various 
loads wherever it may be desired, continue on around 
the half circle and depart unloaded without backing 
up. This half circle stands at the north of the saw- 
milling operations, which fact—if the reader will re- 
member—will help him to understand some other state- 
ments that will follow. 


Something New Under the Sun. 


This log pond is being excavated, of course, and 
in the excavation a causeway or tongue of land of 
sufficient width will be left running from the center 
of the west side to the center of the pond so that on 
the tip of this tongue will stand a ‘‘tree mill.’’ Now 
there are probably no other ‘‘tree mills’’ anywhere, 
hence this deserves special mention. The logs for 
this operation will come in in ‘‘trees.’’ They will not 
be cut into lengths in the woods at all. They will 








The saw mill proper will be 122x280 feet in area 
and will contain four Filer & Stowell band mills, two 
Filer & Stowell resaws, one 46-inch Wickes gang, four 
edgers, two slashers and two trimmers, and a complete 
lath mill. If this saw mill had been built entirely 
of lumber it would have taken 1,500,000 feet for its 
construction. As it is, it will contain only 100,000 
feet of lumber in construction, that amount of lum- 
ber being used for the floor. ‘his mill will handle 
logs up to seventy feet in length. 


For Handling Lumber in Quantities. 


The boiler house or, more properly speaking, the 
power house, is 124x238 feet in area, and built en- 
tirely of brick and iron, and contains twenty boilers. 

After a log enters the mill of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company it will never be turned around as 
to its component parts from that moment until it 
rests as lumber in a car ready for shipment. In the 
planing mill operations are to be altogether thirty- 
five machines, but these are not all in one building. 
Not far from the tail of the saw mill is to be a surfac- 
ing planing mill to contain the necessary machines to 
surface properly all the common lumber before it goes 
to the yard. 

The planing mill proper will be contained in a 
building 125x450 feet. There are two great lumber 
sheds, the dressed lumber shed being now almost com- 
plete; each of these sheds (the one for dressed lumber 











PLANING MILL OF THE GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, AT BOGALUSA, LA.—125x450 FEET IN AREA. 


be dumped into the north side of the pond as provided, 
and handled over to the ‘‘tree mill’’ in the center, 
enter this ‘‘tree mill’? up three chains in the usual 
‘‘log haul up’’ manner and when in the mill will be 
cut into such lengths as the presiding genius of that 
part of the institution may determine. With no desire 
to be facetious, but with a desire to state a fact so 
that it will stick, let it be said that 16-foot logs will 
be cut that length exactly and that all other logs will 
be cut exact; all this for economy in trimming in the 
after operations and so that absolutely every portion 
of the tree can be utilized. These logs of course will 
be conveyed directly through the ‘‘tree mill,’’ and 
will be dumped into the pond to be conveyed farther 
over to the saw mill on the south bank of the log 
pond. 

All the difficulties of handling these ‘‘trees’’ have 
been anticipated. There are being built 250 log cars 
with elevated bunks in the center of each, so that 
when the trees are loaded upon two cars (as of course 
will be done) these bunks will have a pivotal action 
and make the carrying of whole trees a possibility. 

From the top of the ‘‘tree mill’’ a wire rope device 
extends out over the pond, which is connected with 
a steel track scheme reaching all parts of the half 
circle where the logs will be unloaded. This affair 
ean be so manipulated that it can visit every segment 
of that circle to handle unruly forest giants that will 
not of their own accord willingly hop off the log train 
expeditiously. This device 


and that for rough lumber) to be when completed 
400x450 feet in area. The lumber to go into the 
dressed lumber shed will come in lengthwise on trucks 
piled off lengthwise, and will not be turned around 
to be put into bins. When cars are to be loaded they 
will be backed into the sheds and sixteen loading 
tracks five average car lengths long will be pro- 
vided, so that in loading cars only the minimum 
amount of disturbance and confusion will occur in the 
matter of switching. Thus eighty cars can be loaded 
at one time practically without interference. Each 
of these great sheds will hold 11,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. 

An extremely interesting feature is contained in 
the fact that the piers for yard piling are all of con- 
crete and are built of the necessary hight to give the 
lumber the proper slant without leaving it to the in- 
dividual opinion of the person who may be doing the 
piling. These concrete piers upon which to pile lum- 
ber will cost when completed $65,000. To have built 
them of wood would have meant an expense of $35,- 
000. These piers will probably remain long enough 
for future scientists to speculate upon their probable 
use. 

Provision is made to pile 35,000,000 feet of lumber 
in the yards, and six lines of standard gage rail, each 
4,600 feet long, are being laid so that cars can be 
shunted to any portion of the yard for loading. 

A creosoting plant being erected is to be large 





will also be used for pick- 
ing up ‘‘sinkers’’ in any 
portion of the log pond 
where the ‘‘trees’’ will be 
stored. 








SAW MILL OF THE GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY—122x280 FEET. 

















THE POWER HOUSE AT BOGALUSA, LA.—124x238 FEET. 
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BRICK POWER PLANT AT BOGALUSA. 


nough to meet all possible requirements for the 
uture in the matter of artificial preservation of ma- 
erial. 

There are twenty-two rooms in the dry kilns and 
hese kilns contain sixty-six miles of piping. 

Bogalusa is not to be a ‘‘one man’’ but an ‘‘open’’ 
town. The Bogue Lusa creek and the New Orleans 
ireat Northern railroad—the ‘‘Ozone Route’’—will 
livide the town of Bogalusa into four sections. That 
juarter to the southwest will contain the offices and 
general saw mill residences, a fine park and a large 
otel for the convenience mostly of employees of the 
plant who do not have homes. 

The section or quarter to the southeast will contain 
the log pond, saw mill, plant and yards generally and 
the quarters for negroes, Italians and some buildings 
for the whites. 

The section to the northwest now contains the tem- 
vorary mill which has been sawing the lumber for 
he building of plant and residences at Bogalusa and 
will in the future contain the railroad shops for the 
New Orleans Great Northern road and the big hard- 
wood mill which is to be constructed to replace the 
present plant. 





W. H. SULLIVAN AND C. W. GOODYEAR, JR., SUPER- 


INTENDENTS IN CHARGE OF PLANT. 





Within approximately four weeks of the date of this 
ssue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the board walk at 
\tlantie City, N. J., will respond to the tread of pos- 
ibly more people familiar with its constituent parts 
than ever before assembled at one time in that famous 
esort. The reason is explained by a comprehensively 
lesigned and handsomely printed booklet—in character 
n keeping with the coming event—issued by the Na- 
onal Hardwood Lumber Association in anticipation of 
he annual meeting of that organization, to be held in 
\tlantie City May 23 and 24. 

The text of the booklet -begins with an invitation to 
he annual addressed to the members of the association 
‘in behalf of the members of the eastern states,’’ an 
nvitation expanded to include ‘‘all hardwood lumber 
nanufacturers and wholesale hardwood dealers.’’ The 
ommittee of arrangements, representing members of 
he eastern states, is composed as follows: 

Cc. E. Lloyd, jr., chairman, Philadelphia; E. A. Beckley, 
easurer; B. C. Currie, jr., secretary. é 

Boston—John M. Woods, John M. Woods & Co.; Gardiner 

Jones, Jones Hardwood Company. 

Philadelphia—J. P. Dunwoody, J. P. Dunwoody & Co.; 
. E. Lloyd, jr., Boice Lumber Company; J. J. Rumbarger, 
tumbarger Lumber Company. 

Providence—Nelson H. Walcott, L. H. Gage Lumber Com 
pany. 

New Haven—E. A. Peckley, Crosby & Beckley Lumber 
Company. 

Baltimore—R. E. Wood, R. E. Wood Lumber Company ; 

L. Alcock, J. L. Alcock & Co. 

New York—Harry I. Dewey; E. 8S. Foster, National Cas- 
et Company. 

Pittsburg—I. F. Balsley, Willson Bros. Lumber Company. 

Norfolk—H. M. Dickson, Dickson Lumber Company. 

West Virginia—B. C. Currie, jr., R. M. Smith & Co. 

Finance committee—I. F. Balsley, John M. Woods, R. FE. 
Wood. 

Ilotel and entertainment committee—J. P. Dunwoody, 

J. Rumbarger, B. C. Currie, jr. 

Railroad and transportation committee—Harry I. Dewey, 
Gardiner I. Jones, J. L. Alcock. 


Of these the invitation says: ‘‘The members and 
guests attending the convention will be entertained by 











The section to the northeast will contain the railway 
passenger station for Bogalusa and the general public 
town of Bogalusa. 

This portion of Bogalusa referred to as ‘‘the 
public town’’ will contain many public buildings of 
importance, including a hotel for the patrons of the 
public generally that is to cost $78,000, plans for 
which were accepted last week, and will be laid out 
in the most beautiful manner imaginable and induce- 
ments offered for rapidly settling this portion of the 
town. 

In the southeast section before referred to will be 
a $28,000 office building for the use of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company; a Young Men’s Christian 
Association building; library and club house to cost 
$12,000; post office building to cost $5,000; a general 
hospital for the use of the entire community to cost 
$30,000, and twenty-five private’ residences for the high- 
er officials of the company to cost from $3,000 to $6,000 
each. 

On the southwest side of the town referred to above 
will be a beautiful natural park with such touches of 
landscape gardening as will make it a very attractive 
resort, in the middle of which is already an artesian 
well from which flow many hundreds of gallons of 
water an hour. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company will build 
over 700 houses in Bogalusa for the use of its em- 
ployees. They will be rented at $3 per room, the 
houses running from one room to eight rooms in size. 
Each one of these houses, however humble, will be 
furnished with running water and electrie light. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company will not have 
a monopoly of the store or commissary business but 
will invite competition. It will, however, have for the 
accommodation of its employees a general store in 
a building 200 feet square which will cost to build 
not less than $40,000. 

The building operations were begun at Bogalusa 
April 22, 1906, when W. H. Sullivan, general super- 
intendent, pitched his tent on the north bank of Bogue 











STEEL AND CONCRETE BRIDGE ON THE “OZONE 
ROUTE.” 

Lusa creek and began his great work. At that time 
the nearest rail connection from New Orleans to Boga- 
lusa was by the way of Mandeville and Mr. Sullivan 
had to drive more than forty miles to reach the place. 
The operation has not lagged since Mr. Sullivan’s 
advent and that which has been accomplished since 
the date named cannot at all be described in this 
brief notice of the enterprise. 

The actual erection of the buildings at Bogalusa for 
the manufacture of lumber is being directly accom- 
plished by the American Bridge Company and the 
putting together of this steel construction will take 
only a very short time. Just when lumber will be 
made at Bogalusa this article is not privileged to state. 

This notice is being printed in the AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN to give a much misunderstood proposition 
some little prominence at this time purely as a matter 
of public interest. 

In closing it may be well to say that stupendous 
though it may seem it is a practical proposition which 
no yellow pine lumberman can afford to miss seeing, 
and that the time to see it is while this wonderful 
erection process is going on. 
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LUMBER SORTING SHED; SHOWING FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYED THROUGHOUT THE PLANT. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 


members of this association located in the eastern states, 
and who selected the above committees to represent 
them.’’ The Land Title building, Philadelphia, is head- 
quarters of the committee of arrangements. 

The famous Steel Pier will be the headquarters of 
the convention, whose program is as follows: 

Wednesday, May 22—Committees will meet in evening, 
time and place to be determined by their chairmen. 

Thursday, May 23—Morning and afternoon sessions of 
convention on the Steel Pier. Regular business and speeches 
on important and interesting subjects. 

Evening—Smoker and entertainment will be tendered the 
members and guests at the Rudolf Grotto, at 8 p. m. Lunch 
served, and other good things. 

Friday, May 24—-Morning and afternoon sessions on Steel 
Pier. 

Morning—Excursion for ladies, special trains, 28-mile ride 
along the bay and sound to Somers Point. 

Evening—Entertainment on Steel Pier for all. Music, 
basketball contest. 





FAMOUS STEEL PIER AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A rate of a fare and one-third on the certificate plan 
has been arranged for the event, and delegates are en- 
joined to buy straight tickets to Atlantic City; the rate 
will be in effect from May 19, going, to May 27, re- 
turning. Stopover privileges at Philadelphia will en- 
able those who desire to visit New York, New England 
points and the Jamestown Exposition. The booklet 
gives exhaustive information as to railroad fares and 
impresses upon all the necessity of buying tickets routed 
by the same way by which they wish to return home. 

The following hotels are listed: Hotels Chalfonte, Den- 
nis, Strand, Traymore, the Marlborough-Blenheim, Ru- 
dolf, St. Charles, Haddon Hall. All of these are lo- 
cated on the beach front, within two to five minutes’ 
walk of the Steel Pier, and at all a discount of 10 per- 
cent from regular rates for one week is offered; in 
making engagements mention should be mede of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association convention. The 
booklet quotes rates on the American plan ranging from 
$3 to $12 a day, according to location and number oc- 
cupying a room, and from $2 to $8 a day on the Euro- 
pean plan, 

Special request is made that the committee of ar- 
rangements be advised of the number of ladies coming 
to the convention. Each of the hotels listed above 
carries in the booklet an illustrated advertisement with 
detailed information as to prices ete. The booklet con- 
tains a historical story of the formation and progress of 
the association. It is handsomely and profusely illus- 
trated, contains all that the most exacting could desire 
to know of the coming annual convention and concludes 
with the assertion: ‘‘This association was organized to 
benefit all hardwood lumbermen in the country, and to 
bring about uniform inspection. Come and help along 
the good work,’’ an admonition which, added to the at- 
tractions of Atlantic City and the importance of the 
convention, seems to assure a record breaking attendance 
at the tenth annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Aprit 27, 1907. 





INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Eloquent Arguments for River Improvement—A Million Dollar Veal in Louisiana - Fire Destroys the World’s 





Largest Cargo Mill—Danger in Legislation Adverse to Railroads. 


KuPUTABLE PAPER IN DISREPUTABLE HANDS. 


An interesting story is told of the discovery of a 
lost paper of a Nashville lumber concern. Some time 
ago Love, Boyd & Co., of that city, mailed a check to 
Agathen & Hess, furniture dealers of Nashville, in 
payment of a small amount. The letter was mailed in 
a street box but was never received and in time a 
duplicate check was issued. A day or two ago Love, 
soyd & Co. received by mail from one of their Chicago 
customers a clipping from a Chicago paper giving a 
story under seare headlines of the finding of the check 
in Quiney place, Chicago. The story stated that a 
messenger boy had found the check, which may serve 
as a clew to the unearthing of a holdup. The story is 
that the messenger boy, seeing a faint trail of blood, 
followed it for some distance and at its end found an 
unpaid check on the Fourth National bank of Nashville 
made payable to Agathen & Hess and signed by Love, 
Boyd & Co. It is suggested that perhaps a footpad 
had held up a Nashville visitor to Chicago and, finding 
the cheek worthless, had thrown it away. The mys- 
tery is as to how the cheek got out of the mailbox. 
The matter will be investigated by the postoffice au- 
thorities here, and a mail robbery may be shown. 





TWO-CENT FARE BILL HURTS RAILROAD. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 22.—The governor signed 
the 2-eent fare bill April 18 and it will become opera- 
tive ninety days after the close of the legislative ses- 
sion. General Manager Hughart, of the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana railway, says the 2-cent rate will make a 
difference of about $140,000 in the yearly earnings of 
the road and that its passage has upset all plans for 
additional rolling stock and improvements. 





STRONG BACKING OF AN APPEAL. 


EVERETT, WASH., April 19.—Among the data secured 
for presentation to Congressman Humphrey, who has 
given his promise to secure an appropriation from Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the opening of the Snohomish river 
so as to permit coastwise shipping to load direct at 
mills, the following figures are shown for the year 
1906, representing river traffic only: Ferry-Baker Lum- 
ber Company handled 15,000,000 feet of logs and 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, valued at $175,000; Mitchell Lum- 
ber Company handled 20,000,000 feet of logs and 12,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, valued at $400,000; Eclipse 
Mill Company handled 10,000,000 feet of logs and 
1,000,000 feet of lumber, valued at $140,000; Everett 
Lumber & Shingle Company handled 10,000,000 feet of 
logs, valued at $110,000; New Western Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company handled 4,000,000 feet of logs, valued at 
£44,000; Anderson Bros. handled 3,600,000 feet of logs, 
valued at $39,600; Friends Shingle Company handled 
3,000,000 feet of logs, valued at $33,000; Cascade Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company handled 15,000,000 feet of logs 
and 1,000,000 feet of lumber, valued at $180,000; Guhr 
Bros. handled 600,000 feet of lumber, valued at $9,000. 
Other large shipping figures outside the trade also ap- 
pear as argument favoring river improvement. 





ATTEMPTED STEAL OF CHOCTAW TIMBER 
LANDS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INb., April 24.—Samuel J. Record, a 
Wabash College graduate, employed in the Forestry 
Service of the department of agriculture, has completed 
investigation of an attempted timber steal from the 
Choctaw Indians in the Indian territory. He is complet- 
ing his report, which is to be submitted to the govern- 
ment. The attempted steal, through a sale, covered 
twenty sections of fine pine timber which was to be sold 
at an extremely low figure. Lumbermen had erected 








fences around each of the twenty sections and had made 
other improvements with the idea of holding the land 
until they could profitably dispose of it. It is said the 
value of the timber was misrepresented to the govern- 
ment and the interior department has stopped the sale of 
the timber and a detailed estimated value probably will 
be asked for. 


NOTAELE BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS SOUTH. 

NEW ORLEANS, LaA., April 23.—Several important lum- 
ber transactions were reported in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi recently. A dispatch from Shreveport brings 
the report that the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of 
that city, has bought the plant and holdings of the 
Montrose Lumber Company, in Natchitoches parish, for 
$1,000,000. According to advices from Natchitoches 
the Black Lake Lumber Company is the buyer of this 
property, which includes 40,000 acres of timber land 
and constitutes the largest single timber transaction 
ever consummated in that parish. 

I. R. and J. W. Adams have purchased an interest 
in the Smith & Adams Lumber Company, a large saw 
mill enterprise at Trent, in Catahoula parish. They 
have also taken over the interest of Mr. Nugent in a 
planing mill at Georgetown, in Grant parish, the pur- 
chase price being stated at $11,000. 








ASHEVILLE CONCERN BUILDS MILL. 


The MeEwen Lumber Company, manufacturer of hard- 
wood and white pine lumber and maple flooring at 
Asheville, N. C., is installing a complete planing mill 
at its main yard, Azalea, N. C. The machinery for the 
plant has been purchased and the mill will be running 
within the next sixty days. This company handles a 
wide assortment of woods and sells the output of eight 
saw mills. Its dry stock on hand amounts to from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 feet. The Codling Lumber Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, represents the McEwen concern 
in the eastern market. The officers of the McEwen Lum- 
ber Company are W. B. McEwen, president; P. R. 
Moale, vice president, and A. H. Cobbs, secretary and 
treasurer. 


PORT BLAKELEY MILLS COMPANY PLANT DE- 
STROYED. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

SEATTLE, WAsH., April 24.—At 11 o’clock Monday 
night fire started in a hot box at the Port Blakeley 
mills and in half an hour the largest cargo mill in the 
world was in ashes with the exception of the planing 
mill, kiln and about half the stock in the yard. The 
flames spread with lightning-like rapidity through the 
immense plant and, licking up everything in their path, 
wiped out buildings, machinery and lumber. Manager 
J. W. Eddy, who owns the largest portion of the stock 
of the company, said this morning that the loss on the 
plant would amount to about $600,000, with insurance 
of $300,000. He also said that as soon as the debris 
could be cleared away construction work would be start- 
ed on a new plant of similar size. As a result of the 
fire 600 men are thrown out of employment. The pay- 
roll of the company practically supported the entire pop- 
ulation and amounted to about $40,000 a month. By a 
fortunate chance no damage was done to the shipping 
in the harbor. Twenty vessels are now on their way 
to the mill to get cargoes for all parts of the world. 
It was only after a hard fight that the little town, put 
in darkness after the destruction of the mill electric 
plant other than by the light of the roasting furnace, 
was saved. The revenue cutter Perry landed bluejackets 
after the fire started, but little could be done. The 
fireboat Snoqualmie, of Seattle, also went to the scene. 

The plant was in charge of Manager Eddy. The 
other officers, D. E. Skinner, president; W. J. Hotchkiss, 
vice president, and Edward Holmes, secretary, are all 
located in San Francisco. 





NOW FOR THE LUMBER TRUST. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.—Commissioner of Cor 
porations Herbert Knox Smith has begun an investiga- 
tion of the lumber industry that will take in all sections 
of the country. It is expected that he will unearth facts 
that will warrant the attorney general in going into 
court against the alleged lumber trust. A preliminary 
investigation discloses a startling uniform advance in 
the price of lumber during the last year. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that the decrease in supply was the only 
cause of the increase. Complaints against the alleged 
trust are more numerous and more bitter than those 
which poured in against the oil and beef combines. 





BIG CROSSTIE CONTRACT. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 6.—John Bogenshoot, well 
known business man of this city, has closed one of the 
largest contracts for furnishing ties for the Big Four 
railroad ever made in the south. The contract involves 
$1,500,000 and was made with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis railway in Cincinnati. Mr. Bogen- 
shoot will locate several camps in the timber section 
and will employ a large force of men in getting out 
the timber. He has made several large contracts in 
Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia and Tennessee. The 

ties will be furnishced in five years’ time. 





PUBLIC IN DANGER THROUGH RETROACTION. 

Memphis business men tendered W. W. Finley, 
president of the Southern Railway Company, a warm 
reception Tuesday, April 23. Mr. Finley in response 
to a toast spoke of the importance of transportation 
to commercial development and outlined his views on 
the danger of legislation crippling the railroad com- 
panies. He said the common carriers were not op- 
posed to regulation within proper limitations but that 
there is a point beyond which legislation ceases to 
be regulative and becomes destructive. 

‘The railways of today,’’ said Mr. Finley, ‘‘are 
working as earnestly for the development of the terri- 
tory traversed by them as they have worked in former 
years. They realize that in doing so they are ad- 
vancing their own interests. ._It is not unreasonable 
for them to expect the same measure of popular sup- 
port that was accorded them in their pioneer days. 

‘Tf the railways of the south are to continue to 
be the most efficient agencies for material advance- 
ment they must extend and improve their facilities 
in the immediate future on a scale that will involve 
the expenditure of large sums. Practically all of it 
must be borrowed, and borrowing power rests on 
ability to show to investors that the income over 
operating expenses, taxes and fixed charges is suf- 
ficient to protect their investments, and that future 
income is not endangered by adverse legislation or 
the prospect of adverse legislation. The course of 
the legislatures of Tennessee and South Carolina in 
declining to enact laws that would hamper railway 
development will be beneficial not only to those states 
but to this entire section of the Union. 

‘‘The benefit to the states will not be confined to 
the encouragement of railway development within 
their borders but will extend to the encouragement of 
investments of all kinds. Capital is proverbially 
timid and always flows with the greatest freedom 
into those enterprises and those localities in which it 
is safest. The best advertisement any state can have 
is widespread knowledge of the fact that its law- 
makers can be depended upon to give proper protec- 
tion to property and not to embark upon policies that 
would endanger investments.’’ 











PLANT OF THE PORT BLAKELEY MILL COMPANY, PORT 


BLAKELEY, WASH., DESTROYED BY FIRE APRIL 22; TO BE REBUILT AT ONCE. 
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Amateur Legislation. 


Minnesota’s Solons Tamper With Lumber— 
Some Queer Results. 








NNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 24.—The Minnesota leg- 
jslaiure adjourned today. Several results of interest 
to ‘umbermen came lately. The railroads have ac- 
cepted the reduction in commodity freight rates which 
the ‘egislature enacted, to take effect June 1. This 
mensure reduces lumber rates within the state an aver- 
age of about 10 percent. Lumber rates are grouped 
under Class 13 and rates for sample distances are: 10 
miles, 3.3 cents a hundred; 25 miles, 5.4 cents; 50 
miles, 6.5 cents; 75 miles, 7.7 cents; 100 miles, 9 cents; 
150 miles, 10 cents; 200 miles, 11 cents; 250 miles, 11.8 
eent:; 300 miles, 12.5 cents; 400 miles, 13.7 cents. 

A bill raising the state fee for scaling logs from 5 
to 7 cents was passed yesterday, also another bill more 
satisfactory to the lumbermen providing for state in- 
specion of railroad track scales, something desired by 
small mill owners and white cedar operators especially. 

The committee named to investigate the coal and 
lumber business presented a lame and fruitless sort of 
report. It had no evidence to prove a combination to 
fix prices in either line of business, but did not dare to 
make a frank statement of its findings and so declared 
its belief that a combination existed, but that the com- 
mittee had not time to secure evidence of the facts. In 
regard to the big coal companies the report says: ‘‘ We 
are unanimously of the opinion that the wholesale coal 
companies have a combination among themselves 
whereby the prices on coal are made uniform to all 
retailers in the state of Minnesota.’’ The retailers’ 
association, it is declared, does not fix prices, and the 
rule of a dollar a ton margin for them is not an 
excessive profit. 

As to lumber the report declares that 95 percent of 
the lumber supply in the state is owned by five or six 
wholesalers. The demand now exceeding the supply, 
these have the power to fix prices, and in the opinion 
of the committee they do, but ‘‘your committee was 
unable to get any positive evidence of this fact.’’ 

Referring to the retail trade the committee says: 
‘‘In most if not in all localities the retailers combine 
among themselves and sell at uniform prices, dividing 
up the business by secret and mutual understandings 
that destroy competition. These local combinations are 
peculiar to each different locality and no evidence was 
adduced which tended to show that the retailers at any 
particular place were making unreasonable profits.’’ 
In closing the committee says that the documents and 
letters submitted by witnesses are at the disposal of 
the attorney general and may be used by him should he 
conclude that any of the associations are operating in 
restraint of trade. 

The only evidence the committee had of local agree- 
ments was the testimony of a banker who was in the 
retail lumber business a few years ago at Winona, 
Minn., who said that they used to divide up the cus- 
tomers there. Everything else in the report along 
this line is pure assumption. 





Georgian Car Troubles. 


Outward Shipments Are Restricted—Legal 
Action Threatened. 





SAVANNAH, Ga., April 24—One of the most sensa- 
tional developments of recent months in the lumber busi- 
ness of Savannah, and one which bids fair to find its 
way into the courts for adjustment, despite the positive 
denial of Chairman Harvey Granger, of the lumber 
committee of the Board of Trade, was brought to public 
notice last Friday afternoon. The trade was generally 
wrought up over the matter and is eagerly awaiting 
furtller developments. 

The trouble was between the lumbermen on one side 
and the Central of Georgia railway and the Merchants’ 
& Miners’ Transportation Company on the other. On 
Monday, April 15, local interests were verbally notified 
that on and after that date only a limited number of 
cars of material destined for transportation by steam- 
ship for Baltimore and Philadelphia would be accepted 
by ‘ie Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Company, 
ani in a minor way by the Ocean Steamship Company. 

‘The reasons given for this action were that the lum- 
ber shipments had increased to such an extent recently 
thai the steamship service was inadequate to book the 
increased business, and that only a certain number of 
ears would be accepted from each firm in an effort to 
prorate the business offering. 

‘Te lumbermen were, as might be expected, much con- 
ecerrod by this action and several special meetings of 
the ‘umber committee of the Board of Trade were held, 
the last on April 18. It was decided to take the matter 
up with the proper authorities in a conciliatory spirit, 
but while the steamship companies were represented by 
certain officials practically nothing looking to a solu- 
tion of the problem was accomplished. 

In several instances a number of cars were tendered 
the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Company with 
material destined for Baltimore or Philadelphia. Ship- 
pers some months ago entered into an agreement with 
the steamship companies that all lumber destined for 
transportation by water must be ordered and placed on 
the terminals of the Central railroad before they would 
be accepted by the steamship companies. The lumber- 
men were reminded of this agreement and the cars of 
lumber then on the Seaboard and other railroads on 


which they had been brought into the port were refused 
on these grounds. 

The cars were then tendered the Central railroad, but 
were refused because the transfer orders had not come 
through the Merchants’ & Miners’ company. Between 
the two fires the lumbermen were ‘‘in the air,’’ and 
legal action is threatened. 

A prominent lumberman said, in discussing the affair, 
that the lumber interests of the port will immediately 
take the matter up with the officials of the Merchants’ 
& Miners’ Transportation Company at Baltimore. He 
thought that the only solution of the question lies in the 
placing of additional steamships on the schedule for 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, for the present at least. 
If this is not done and the situation is not immediately 
relieved, he said, the matter will be taken into court. 

Harvey Granger is credited with the assertion that no 
action will be taken legally by the Board of Trade, but 
other equally influential lumbermen state that if the 
Board of Trade fails to take legal action the matter 
will be reviewed in the courts by individual firms. 

There is much concern and a great deal of feeling 
has been injected into the case, because the lumbermen 
of this section recollect vividly the deplorable state of 
affairs which existed during the recent blockade in the 
various terminals. They all agree that the road and 
steamship companies are not ‘‘ toting fair’’ in the matter. 





Unrest in Oregon. 


Loggers’ Disturbance Succeeds Labor’s Calm— 
A General [lixup. 








PORTLAND, ORE., April 20.—The latest developments in 
the Oregon logging and lumbering situation are the 
greater solidification of the Western Oregon Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, whose headquarters are at 
Cottage Grove, and the organization of the fir loggers 
of the Columbia river. The strike of the millmen in 
Portland is now only a memory, all of the mills being in 
full operation with day shifts and most of them making 
ready to resume night operations. The Eastern & West- 
ern Lumber Company is cutting nights already, having 
put back its night shift last Monday and having operated 
two shifts continuously since. 

In the resumption of night operations by the local 
mills there appears a prospective amicable solution of 
the trouble that has been brewing between the millmen 
and loggers over the price of logs. Furthermore the 
restoration of the night shifts in the mills will mean 
the full time capacity operation of the Columbia river 
logging camps and doubtless also the maintenance of the 
price of logs at the existing ratio with the price of 
lumber. The mill owners some time ago came to the 
conclusion that they were paying about $2 a thousand 
too much for their logs, so they made a demand upon 
the logging companies supplying the local market for 
this reduction. The loggers refused to give in, however, 
and to meet the curtailed demand incident to the sus- 
pension of night operations by the mills decided to 
reduce their output about 50 percent. This curtailment 
of their output, they argued, would prevent a dangerous 
accumulation of logs and an attendant demoralization 
of prices. Whether or not this action on the part of 
the loggers had anything to do with the determination 
of the millmen to put back their night shifts and resume 
normal operations is of no consequence. It is known, 
however, that the resumption of night milling operations 
will tend to restore harmony between the millmen and 
loggers and maintain the present price of logs. 

But the loggers are not yet entirely out of the woods 
as far as trouble is concerned. There have arisen in- 
ternal dissensions in their camp and the red fir loggers 
and yellow fir loggers are at loggerheads. The organi- 
zation of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association sev- 
eral weeks ago has given birth to the organization of 
another association known as the Columbia River Yellow 
Fir Loggers’ Association. Most of the members of the 
latter organization were members of the former, and it 
is now a question which of the two or whether both 
will survive. “ 

The creation of the new association is the result of a 
difference of opinion between the red fir loggers and 
the yellow fir loggers as‘ to the relative values of their 
logs. The red fir loggers believed that there should be 
a difference of only $1 a thousand in the price of the 
two products, this difference being in favor of the yellow 
fir. As the yellow fir loggers have been receiving from 
$2 to $2.50 a thousand more for their logs than the red 
fir loggers they could not see the point and resolved upon 
secession. One of the main objects of the new associa- 
tion is to curtail the output of yellow fir logs at least 
until the 4th of next July. t ; 
reference to the price of yellow fir logs gives it as the 
sense of the association that the market conditions on 
lumber justify a minimum price of $11 a thousand feet 
on yellow fir logs and that logs of a superior quality, 
running a greater percentage clear, should bring a price 
of $12 to $13 a thousand in accordance with the quan- 
tity of clear or uppers they will cut. It was also de- 
cided by a unanimous vote that the scaling of logs shall 
take place at the camp boom, under Spaulding scale 
rules, and not at the mills as the millmen have requested. 

There were represented at the initial meeting of the 
association practically all of the Columbia river camps 
cutting yellow fir, or a daily output of about 2,000,000 
feet. W. F. McGregor, of Austin, was elected president ; 
Albert Brix, of Portland, vice president; S. D. Little, 
of Portland, treasurer, and N. P. Sorenson, of Portland, 
secretary. Another meeting of the association, for the 
purpose of completing the organization, will be held in 
this city next Saturday. 


A resolution adopted in, 


Canadian Trust Scare. 


Lumbermen Under Investigation—Lame Find- 
ings of a Committee. 








Toronto, ONT., April 20.—D. E. Sprague, of Winni- 
peg, president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, testified before the lumber combine commit- 
tee of the Canadian Parliament at Ottawa on April 16. 
He said that he had been in the lumber business in 
Manitoba for thirty-two years. He had been a member 
of the retailers’ association for fifteen years and a di- 
rector for six years. He manufactured in addition to 
selling at retail. Personally he would not buy from'a 
manufacturer who would sell direct to a consumer. He 
admitted that the retailers’ association might restrict 
trade to a certain extent. It reserved the right to seleet 
its members. He asserted that his profit as a manufae- 
turer was only $1.25 a thousand feet and claimed that 
prices were higher in the United States than in Canada. 

On April 19 Hon. Thomas Greenway, chairman of 
the committee, presented its report to the house as 
follows: 


Your committee have, during the course of their inquiry, 
held thirty sittings and examined thirty-two witnesses and 
have had a large number of books, letters, price lists and 
other papers and documents laid before them as exhibits 
which together with the minutes of their proceedings are 
herewith submitted for the information of the house. 

Your committee are of opinion that the prices charged 
for lumber are excessive. Your committee find that there 
has existed for some years past, and still exists, an asso- 
ciation known as the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. This association included all three provinces until 
recently, when the dealers of Alberta formed a similar one 
of their own called “The Alberta Retail Lumber Association.” 
These two associations amount, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, to a combination and the objects and results of the 
operations of these two associations have been to unduly 
enhance the said prices, as appears from the price lists 
themselves and the bylaws, minute books and correspondence 
and evidence of witnesses in regard to the said operations. 

Your committee also find that more recently the manu- 
facturers formed associations known as “The British Co- 
lumbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Association” and 
“The Mountain Lumber. Manufacturers’ Association,” which, 
in the opinion of the committee, amount to a combination, 
and coéperated with the said retail association and on the 
part of these manufacturers a good deal of evidence was 
submitted to show that their prices were not excessive, but 
before concurring in that view your committee think that 
there should be more evidence as to the cost of production 
to the manufacturers. 

Your committee also had to take into consideration the 
fact that the cost of lumber to the settler is materially 
affected by the cost of freight as well as by the cost and 
profits of the manufacturing and retailer. 

T. GREENWAY, Chairman. 


War in the West. 


Lumbermen Unite Over a Grievance— Freight 
Charges the Cause. 











PORTLAND, OrE., April 16.—The solidification of the 
Western Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
another evidence of the general movement of local lum- 
bering interests for self protection. While most of the 
members of this association are also members of the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, it is believed by them that they ean better and 
more effectively fight their battles as a separate organi- 
zation. It is true that their interests are in a large 
measure common to the lumbering industry of the state 
at large, but they have special troubles and grievances 
in which the manufacturers of Portland, the Columbia 
river or eastern Oregon are not specially concerned. 
Chief among their troubles just now is the advance in 
rates on rough green lumber from all valley points to 
San Francisco bay points, announced by the Southern 
Pacific freight officials to go into effect April 18. This 
is an advance of from $3.10 to $5 a ton. From the fact 
that not a great deal of lumber is shipped south over 
the Southern Pacific road from Portland, and, moreover, 
the Portland rate already is $5 a ton, this is a matter 
in which the Portland mills with their cargo and Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company shipping facilities ean- 
not be expected to be as vitally interested as the mills 
of the Willamette valley. The eastern Oregon pine mills 
naturally are not affected by this advance in rates at 
all. To the Willamette valley millnien the advance in 
rates means ruination and bankruptcy, hence, their 
unification in the battle, which to them is a struggle 
for existence. In this battle they have the moral sup- 
port of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, but this support cannot be as strong 
and enthusiastic as it would be if the entire lumbering 
industry of the state were jeopardized. The small val- 
ley mills at the present time are making a profit of from 
$2 to $2.50 a thousand feet on their product delivered 
at the railroad station. The proposed increase in rates 
to San Francisco and other bay points, which is their 
only outlet, amounts to $2.13 a thousand, which would 
wipe out practically all of their profits. Many of the 
valley mills have unfulfilled contracts, due to the car 
famine of the last six months, and if they now are 
obliged to pay the higher rates they will sustain a heavy 
loss. The car shortage on the Southern Pacific road has 
practically put the valley mills out of business already ; 
the advance in rates, it is claimed, is all that is re- 
quired to give them a permanent quietus. 

The Oregon railroad commission was to have taken 
up the grievance of the valley millmen at Salem next 
Monday, but owing to the fact that a session of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will be held in Port- 
land next week for the consideration of the Spokane 
terminal rate case the Salem meeting has been post- 
poned one week. 
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REVIEW OF WHAT HAS BEEN DONE TOWARD BRINGING THE LUMBER AND RAILROAD INTERESTS 
TOGETHER ON DISPUTED POINTS WITH A VIEW OF ELIMINATING FRICTION. 


traffic bureau of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association at Min- 
neapolis, under the guidance of Seeretary J. E. 
Rhodes, who originated this class of lumber association 
work, is having a telling effect upon freight claim 
matters all over the country. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN began last year to advocate a closer relation- 
ship between the weighing associations of the rail- 
roads, ear service bureaus and shippers and receivers 
of freight, and to arouse Jumbermen to the necessity 
in track scales and taking other measures 
their interests in the matter of weights 
and elaims for overcharge ete. Simultaneously there- 
with a number of lumber organizations began to con- 
sider the propriety of bringing about a peaceful revo- 
lution in the business of collecting freight claims and, 
if possible, facilitate the movement of lumber. 

It has very generaily been held by lumbermen, and 
not without reason, that the officials of the car service 
organization, and especially the head of the Western 
Weighing Association, held office for the express pur- 
pose of fighting off claims for over weights ete. The 


The splendid work of the 


of putting 


to prove «t 


records will show that claims have been held up be- 
yond a reasonable length of time and the relations 
have been, to say the least, strained in many in- 
stances; whereas in other cases lumbermen have re- 


fused to do business with the ear service organization 
and have taken to the courts wrongs perpetrated 
against them by the agents of the railroad companies. 


It was time, however, that recrimination and war 
hetween the shipper and the transportation com- 
pany’s agents should cease; that there should be a 


wiser and more amicable relationship; that what was 
considered an attitude of opposition on the part of 
the ear service agent to claims of the shippers should 
cease; that all should, with a desire for harmony and 
with peaceful mien, work toward the establishment of 
This work has been be- 
gun; the leaven is working. The associations through- 
out the country are getting into the habit of giving 
the matter due consideration and the manufacturers 
who are seeking to establish adequate and accurate 
weight schedules as well as the receivers of freight 
the conclusion that they want no more 


a harmonious relationship. 


have eome to 


quarrels. 


Heart Failure Caused by Lumbermen Paying Under- 
charges. 


All they want is what is due them for over weights 
and in some instances they have come to the con- 
clusion that it is an aet ot justice to the railroad 
companies to send checks when they discover ‘funder 
weights.’’ The latter plan has recently been tried 
by lumbermen who their checks into rairoad 
offices to the surprise and the almost complete undoing 
know what to do with money 


sent 


of ofticials who do not 


for ‘under eharges.’’ In some instances where lum- 
her has reached its final destination, has been sold 
and consumed and the shipment forgotten by the 
railroad company, when it has received a check for 


an under charge it has in a few eases resulted in 
apoplexy, in other cases heart failure and in some 
instances railroad men have been known to return the 
checks as they did not know what to do with them. 
The fact is that the millenium is approaching; ra‘l- 
road men are seeking to get closer to their customers; 
the shippers and receivers of freight are aspiring to 
harmony and, their disappoint- 
ment is giving way to hope and we are going to wit- 
within the next few months the railroad com- 
panies doing their utmost to supply ears and move 
them after they have undertaken to do so. Profanity 


suppressing griefs, 


ness 


will he reduced to a minimum, the world will grow 
better end confidence generally be restored even if 
the ears and locomotives are not and cannot in the 


nature of the case he as numerous as they ought to be 
for several years to come. 

It is but just to say that a number of prominent 
railroad men, including Vice President W. B. Biddle, 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie railway and 
the Frisco and Viee President W. A. Gard- 
ner, of the Chieago & North-Western railway, are 
among those who took an active part in inspiring the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to assist in inaugurating a 
movement looking toward a eloser relationship be- 


systems, 





tween lumber shippers and the railroads or their 
agents of the ear serviee associations. One of the 
results of this understanding was the appearance at 
the annual meeting of the Southern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New Orleans in January last 
of F. O. Beeker, superintendent of the Western Rail- 
wav Weighing Association, of Chieago. 


At the irstance ef the editor of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN that gentleman enme to New Orleans and held 
conferences with committees of the Southern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Alabama Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association and Secretary George E. Watson of 
the Scuthern Cypress Association. As a result of these 
conferences the various producing and shippirg districts 
of the south are being visited and test weights of lum- 
ber are being made by essociation agents or employees 
so that future held hetween the offi- 
cials of the weighing associations and the southern lum- 
ber associations may resu't in establishing accurate basic 
weight tables upon which to predicate future weights 
and, if possible, help wipe out the friction that has ex- 
isted between the car service agents and the lumber 
shippers in the adjustment of claims. 


eonferences to be 


The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association Bureau. 


In this direction no movement has been more suc- 
cessful than that started at the January meeting of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at Minneapolis. 
That organization has almost 3,000 lumber yards repre- 
sented in its membership, and it can readily be seen that 
its influence in a work of this kind will be salutary and 
satisfactory to all interested. Certainly the lumber 
manufacturers’ associations and shippers generally will 
weleome the attitude of the large number of receivers 
of freight above referred to in the matter of bringing 
to the attention of railroads and others the necessity for 
greater accuracy and promptress in the adjustment of 
whatever differences may arise in the enormous busi- 
ness which is transacted between the railroads and the 
lumber fraternity and likewise to themselves practice 
methods calculated to facilitate the work for which the 
car service organizations were formed. 

At the January meeting of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, at the instance of W. G. Hollis, sec- 
retary of the association, a committee was appointed 
consisting of Ralph H. Burnside, Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
George P. Thompson, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. W. Lucas, 
Winona, Minn.; R. B. Clark, Minneapolis, Minn.; Charles 
II. Ross, Sioux Falls, 8. D., and W. G. Hollis, to con- 
sider the subject and work out a plan of action. This 
committee held several conferences with railroad men, 
and it is now decided to have what may be called a ear 
service department at the headquarters of the above as- 
sociation in Minneapolis, under the general supervision 
of Secretary Hollis. The detail work will be done by 
Frank W. Tuttle, for several years connected with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and during the last two years 
secretary of the business department of the Hardwood 
Record, of Chicago. 

The following is the proposition duly signed by the 
retail dealers’ committee and the railroad people at in 
terest: 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
tion embracing 2,900 retail lumber yards (receivers, not 
shippers) in Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and that part of Nebraska tributary to northern markets, 
handling at retail lumber, sash, doors, millwork, building 
paper, rooting, brick, lime, cement and such other commodi- 
ties as are usually handled in retail lumber yards, proposes, 
with the consent and indorsement of the traffic officials 
named in the enclosed list, to establish, in the office of W. 
G. Hollis, the secretary, in Minneapolis, what shall be here- 
after known as its “special service department.’’ The object 
of this department shall be to handle, impersonally and 
without prejudice or favoritism, all the troubles which its 


Association, an organiza- 


subscribers may have with the transportation companies, 
such as inquiries regarding delayed shipments, claims for 


shortage and overcharge, demurrage matters and any other 
transportation troubles. It shall be understood that those 
members who make use of this department shall pledge 
themselves to put all such matters through the department, 
and if those in charge of the department shall decline to 
handle any inquiry or claim because it shall not prove to 
be meritorious the incident shall be closed as to that 
matter and shall not thereafter be taken up with the rail- 
roads by the member himself. On the other hand, if the 
department, after investigation, shall indorse any matter 
submitted to it by a member, it is the expectation of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association that the indorsement 
of this special service department will be recognized for 


what it shall be proven to be worth, the idea being that 
unreasonable things will not be asked for, and that no 
more will be expected than absolutely fair treatment as 
between business men. The desire of the Northwestern 


Lumbermen’s Association is to so operate this special service 
department that it will command the confidence of the 
traftic and operating department officials with whom it comes 
in contact, and its promoters desire the privilege at any 
time of appealing any disputed matter, in person, if neces- 
sary, to the official named in the enclosed list, whose com- 
pany may be directly interested in the case in hand. 

To the end that this plan might be fully tested without 


delay the Northwestern Lumbermen's Association, at its 
seventeenth annual meeting, held at Minneapolis, January 
16-18, 1907, unanimously indorsed this proposition and 
appointed the following committee with full power and 


instructicns to carry out its part of the plan, as promptly 
as arrangements could be completed with the transportation 
companies : 


Ralph H. Burnside, chairman, Oskaloosa, Iowa; president 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and manager Hawk- 
eye Lumber Company. 
George P. Thompson, Minneapolis, Minn., manager North 


Star Lumber Company. 

J. W. Lucas, Winona, Minn., manager Hayes-Lucas Lum- 
ber Company. 

gE. B. Clark, 
& Co. 

Charles If. Ross, 
Lumber Company. 

W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn., secretary Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Asscciation. 

The officials of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
and the special committee. above referred to, desire it to be 
understceod that the members of the association will not 
expect this special service department to build any cars, or 
locomotives, or any railroad tracks, nor do the said officials 
or members ef the committee, in any manner, indorse any of 


Minneapolis, Minn., manager J. H. Queal 


Sioux Falls, S. D., manager H. W. Ross 


the proposed “reciprocal demurrage” bills, so called, in 
either state legislatures or the Federal Congress, believing 


better results for all concerned may be 
coéperation and the exercise of that spirit 
which will best facilitate the business 


as they do that 
secured through 
of “give and take,” 
in hand. 

Already the following railroads through the officials 
indicated are thoroughly committed to give their best 
codperation to the bureau: 


Rock Island—B. L. Winchell, 
third vice president. 

IHinois Central—T. RB. Bowes, freight traffic 

Wisconsin Central—Fred E. Signer, general 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—J. 
dent. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
second vice president and traffic manager. 

North-Western—H. R. MeCullough, vice 
traffic manager. 

Great Western-——L. 8. 

Chicago, Burlington & 
dent. 

Great Northern—J. J. Hill, 
Campbell, fourth vice president; W 
traffic manager. 


president: W. B. Biddle, 
manuger. 

freight agent. 
Il. Hiland, vice presi- 


James T. Clark, 


president and 


Cass, third vice president. 

Quincy—Darius Miller, vice presi- 
chairman of directors: B. 
’. W. Broughton, freight 


Northern Pacifice—J. G. 
ager. 
Soo We Ben 
ager. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and Iowa 
more, freight traffic manager. 
St. Louis Southwestern 
freight traflic manager. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas—C. 
traffic manager. 
Mobile & Ohio—H. 
Missouri Pacific 
traffic manager. 
Wabash—D. O. Ives, general traffic manager. 
Chicago & Alton—J. W. Blabon, freight traffic 
Santa Fe—G. T. Nicholson, third vice president. 
Southern Pacific—VD. C. Stohr, assistant traffie direct: 
Kansas City Southern—E. F. Cost, vice president 
traffic manager. 


In Fraternal Conference. 


oo aaa 


Shippers and Railroad Officials Amicably 


Discuss Conditions. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 23.—The allday confer 
between the river and rail committee of the Lum 
men’s Club and the high officials of the railroads e: 
ing Memphis, held last Monday, resulted in no defi 
solution of the traffic problems under discussion, but 
river and rail committee is authority for the state: 
that the utmost harmony prevailed throughout, that 
railroad men treated the committee with the gre: 
possible consideration and that the outlook is that n 
good will follow this coming together of interests ré 
senting the shippers of lumber and the higher offi 
representing the common carriers. The committe: 
not expect to secure any definite pledges from the 
road men but desired to meet with them in order to 
cuss the various problems in a friendly manner, t 
the troubles of the lumbermen to the railroad men 
to have the latter confide to them some of the handi 
under which they are laboring. It was agreed bi 
the conference was arranged that the details should 
be given out for publication in full and that not! 
should be made known beyond what the railroad 
themselves agreed to. Following is the statement g 
out by John W. McClure, secretary of the Lumberm: 
Club: 

We discussed four questions as follows: 

First—What are the contributing causes of ear short 
and car congestion and what are the remedies? 

Second—Can the movement of cars be expedited | 
change in the present rules governing movement? 

Third—How can subordinate officials be brought to ur 
stand that they are dependent on the traffic department 
the revenue necessary to meet fixed charges and to n 
needed improvements, and thereby be induced to exten 
the patrons of their companies the courteous and cor 
erate attention to which they are undoubtedly entitled ? 

Fourth—-Can the responsibility for the iack of confid 

in the carrier on the part of the public be fixed and 
confidence restored? 
_ The railroad men suggested as a remedy for many e 
ing conditions less hostility on the part of the people 
their representatives in the various legislatures. To 
away with this antagonism they suggested such confer 
as the present one. To make a long story short, we sil 
told our troubles to each other. 

Chairman C. D. Hendrickson, of the river and 
committee, warmly welcomed the visiting railroad 
cials in the name of the Lumbermen’s Club. He sai 

Without 
attention 


Woodworth, general traffic n 
Martin, second vice president and traffic 1 
Central—J. N. T 
(Cotton Belt)—-H. E. Fa 
Haile, vice president 
Miller, freight traffic manager. 

(Iron Mountain)—W. C. Stith, fre 


man; 








wishing to be egotistical we 
to the fact that Memphis is the largest hard 
market in the world and that the Lumbermen’s Ch 
Memphis is the largest association of hardwood lumbert 
in the world. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
divided the states of the Union into ten groups, this té 
tory being in group five. According to its statistics 
products of the forest stand second in the amount of tonr 


desire to eall 


furnished the railroads for transportation. The prod 
of the mines hold first position. These facts are not a 
valuable as showing the magnitude of the lumber indu 


in this territory, they also show to a marked degree 
the railroads occupying this territory are originating 
of traffic and bring forcibly to mind the fact that in 
movement of lumber a very large percentage of it t: 
cars to points beyond your own rails. 
This committee is energetic in its work and is striving 
best it can to assist in some measure to a correct solut 
of the great problems confronting commercial and carr 
interests. Do not mistake our earnestness for host 
Our country’s welfare demands that all who love its ir 
tutions give their best thoughts and efforts to an uns¢ 


discussion of the great industrial and economic question 





the day. These questions are of greater importance t 
most of our people seem to realize. In the mad rush 
riot of the greatest era of prosperity the world has 
seen we have been unmindful of our duties, and, apparent 
as a result, we are on the brink of a financial crisis 
things have been submerged in selfishness. Let us br 
now and get together on a broader plane of loyalty 


justice, that confidence may be mvtually restored and 
we mav enjoy the fruits of a prosperity based upon 
principles. 

attendance were: 

W. W. Finley and 7. M 


Those in 
Culp. president and vice presid 
respectively. of the Southern railway: W. J. Ilarahan, 

president Illincis Central: M. J. C. Wrenne, superinten: 
of transportation of the Nashviile, Chattanooga & St. Lo 
M. M. Richey. general superintendent Southern = railw 
I. L. Graves, assistant general freight agent Southern 

way: W. S. Tinsman, general superintendent Rock Is 
system: II. W. Morrison. general freight agent Rock Is 
system: IF. B. Bowes. freight traffie manager Illinois ‘¢ 
tral system: John Lancaster, Union Railway Company, M 
phis: KF. N. Fisher. division superintendent Touisvil 
Nashville: R. L. McKellar. assistant freight traffic mar 
Southern railway: M. C. Markham, assistant to Vice 

dent Clark. of the Missouri Vacific system: S. H. St 
division freight agent Louisville & Nashville: W. T. T 
general superintendent Frisco system: FE. L. Russell, 

president Mobile & Ohio: B. M. Flippin, assistant tr 
manager Missouri Pacific: W. S. King, superintendent Y 
& Mississippi Valley: Seely Dunn, manag Southern 
Service Association: C. D. Hendrickson, E. E. Taenzer, A 
Foster. Elliott Lang and J. F. McIntyre, members of 
river and rail committee: George D. Burgess, president. 
J. W. MeClure, secretary Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
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Capt. John L. Roper, Norfolk, Va.; William B. Roper, Norfolk, Va.; 
Founder of the Enormous Business Organization Now Bearing Secretary and Treasurer of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
His Name. 





Frank §. Gannon, Norfolk, Va.; J. A. Wilkinson, Belhaven, N. C.; 
Vice President of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. Vice President of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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orge W. Roper, President. Private Office of William B. Roper, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Sales Department of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. Auditing Department of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 















































Purchasing Department of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 





General Office of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
Main Offices and Headquarters of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
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GREAT ROPER NORTH CAROLINA PINE INTERESTS 


Converting 1,250 Square Miles of Timber Into High Grade Lumber Pioneer and Greatest Enterprise of the 
Kind in the World-—Four Billion Feet of Timber, Annual Increase Four Percent, Operations 
Practically Perpetual Strong Personnel of the Management —Water and Rail Transporta- 
tion Unexcelled Saw and Planing Mills With Perfect Equipment — Photographs 
and Story by the American Lumberman in Tribute to the Great 
Interests of the John L. Roper Lumber Company. 








RETROSPECT. w partnership under the style of Baird & Roper. Un- but Jater purchases were made from time to. tim 

History. der this partnership was started the first saw mill for North Carolina pine and other woods. 
Following the clese of hostilities in the war between the manufacture of North Carolina pine, which was li was in ISS5 that the business of John dh. Rap 
the states, early in TS65, a voung Federal cavalry offi- located at North Landing, Princess Anne county, Vir Co. was taken over by the John L. Roper Lumber ¢ 


This later since which time its resources | 
on was changed to Baird, Roper & Co.; 


ing the death of Mr. 


ginia. partnership greatly prospered and (2 stock company), 


cer who had seen service with his regiment in the Old 


Dominion and who had observed the latent possibilities then, follow: steadily grown, until in the early part of 1906, at 


of that section settled with his bride in Norfolk, Va. Baird, to John L. Roper & Co., having absorbed the Allegheny Company, the Belh: 


The previous career of John L. Roper had given ample 
evidence of his courage and energy, beth of which qual- 
ities were largely needed at that time, especially in the 
IIe had little 


financial backing and no friends, but was not long in 


history of the eastern section of Virginia. 


and finally to the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 

During all of this time it was the policy of the man- 
agement to invest all of the earnings of the company in 
well located. In early years these in- 


timber lands, 


vestments were confined for the most part to purchases 


Lumber Company and the Blades Lumber Company, 
owned in fee simple over 600,000 acres of timber |: 
in addition to stumpage rights on timber growing 
over ZOOOOO aeres, 


In the fall of 1905 Jobn Th. Roper, who had until 





ecetting started in business, and in a short time formed time heen the active head of the company, retired 


of juniper (known as white cedar) and cypress timber, 





W. W. Harris, General Superintendent. J. C. Nelms, Jr., Auditor. 





W. H.C. Ransone, General Store Manager. 


W. B. Gwyn, Assistant Secretary. 


Edward 





R. Baird, Jr., General Solicitor. 
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General Office Building of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 














The Philadelphia Sales Office, Girard Trust Building, Phila. 
delphia, Pa.; J. J. Pharo, Manager. 








The Boston Sales Office, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass.; 
J. Kemp Tunis, Manager. 





icitor. 





The Buffalo Sales Office, Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; The Portland Sales Office, 191 Middle Street, Portland, Me.; 
E. W. Bartholemew, Manager. Freeman H. Brown, Manager. 
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Section 2 of Panoramic View of the Extensive Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., Located on Norfolk Harbor, Va., 
Shipments, Ripping Mills, Planing Mills, Office etc., and, in the Foreground, the 
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ks, Residences and Lumber Vessels of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. on Norfolk Harbor, Virginia. 

















Va., Showing the ‘‘Elizabeth’’ Saw Mill, Store and Residences, Dry Kilns, Rough and Dressed Storage Sheds for Car and Cargo 
|, the Docks and a Few of the Boats Belonging to the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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a well earned rest, after a business experience of about sales office in Philadelphia, which was followed a year tinued so pleasant that, without any written contract, 

half a century, or two lJater by a sales office in) New York, after this arrangement has continued from vear to vear. 
The present officers of the company are as follows: Which have gradually come offices in Buffalo, N. Y., : 
George W. Roper, president Boston, Mass., and Portland, Me.  Salesmen = radiate TIMBER. 4 
I. S. Gannon, first viee president from these several sales offices, covering the entire east Quantity. 


J. A. Wilkinson, second vice president. 





W. B. Roper, seeretary and treagurer. ern territory. About the only exception made to this It has been estimated that the timber owned by this 
W. 1. Gwyn, assistant secretary general policy is in the Pittsburg section, where the company, both on land in fee and timber rights, is 
It has heen the policy of the company to handle its lumber is sold through the ageney of E. V. Babeock & — over 4,000,000,000 feet in all of its extensive holdings. 
product as largely as possible direct from the mills Co. When both the John L. Roper Lumber Company The timber in the United States has been variously 
to the retail trade, feeling that by so doing closer and E. V. Babeock & Co. were much smaller corpora estimated to be at the present time from = 1,500,000,000, 
touch could be maintained with its customers and their tions than they now are they found it to their mutual HOO to 2,000,000,000,000 feet, while the rate at which 
ants more easily and intelligently supplied. Follow advantage to make an arrangement covering the trade timber is being consumed is variously estimated at fron 
ing this poliey the company in ISS89 opened a branch in the Pittsburg territory, and the relations have con 15,000,000,000 to 60,000,000,000° feet annually, the cor 





J. B. Mitchell, Manager J. J. Pharo, Manager E. W. Bartholomew, Manager Freeman H. Brown, Manager 
New York City Sales Office. Philadelphia (Pa.) Sales Office. Buffalo (N. Y.) Sales Office. Portland (Me.) Sales Office. 





J. Kemp Tunis, Manager Geo. H. Davie, Salesman R. L. Parkinson, Salesman Calvin Conard, Salesman 
Boston (Mass.) Sales Office. New York City Sales Office. Philadelphia (Pa.) Sales Office. Philadelphia (Pa.) Sales Office. 















Geo. E. Reed. Salesman Wm. L. Stow, Salesman Walter H. Johnson, Salesman Robt. M. Libbey, Salesman 
Buffaic (N. Y.:) Sales Office. Buffalo (N. Y.) Sales Office. Portland (Me.) Sales Office. Washington Sales Office. 
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of the John L. Roper Lumber Co 


This Timber is Tributary to the Gilmerton (Va.) Plant. 
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sumption increasing yearly. The rate of consumption 
at the present time greatly exceeds the growth of tim- 


ber of all kinds, so it is evident we are gradually ap- 





W. C. Powell, Timber Buyer and Logging 
Superintendent, Norfolk, Va. 


proaching a period when there will be a great shortage 
of timber in this country. 

The casual reader can scarcely take in at once figures 
of such magnitude, so that more fully to realize the 
quantities of timber owned by this company it might be 


said that if its timber were manufactured into boards 


and plank it would be 


sufficient to build around the 


world at the equator a fence of solid boards one inch 
thick and ten feet high and have enough left to plank 
a board walk 100 feet wide and two inches thick across 
the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean. The timber holdings of this company cover 
1,250 square miles, or about one-fourth more than the 
area of Rhode Island, and by way of parenthesis it 
might be added that the company’s fee simple land is 
sufficient to donate approximately one and a half acres 
to each man, woman and child in Rhode Island, figuring 
on the census of 1900. To make this quantity of timber 
clear to readers it should be said that it would be rep- 
resented by a strip of forest land one-half mile wide 
running from New York to San Francisco, a distance of 
about 2,500 miles, and it would take four days and four 
nights continuous running of a railroad train, at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour, to make the trip over 
this property. This amount of forest land would be 
sufficient for a 16-foot hedge of timber on each side 
of all the railroads in the United States, which, ac- 
cording to statistics of 1903, were about 200,000 miles 
in length. If the above statistics with regard to the 
quantity of timber have not been sufficient to give an 
idea of the holdings of this company it might be said 
that it would be represented approximately by the quan- 
tity of timber required to make coffins and cases for 
burying each man, woman and child in the United 
States at the present time, allowing fifty feet of lumber 
to each. This statistical information of holdings may 
be gratifying when it is learned that this company 
proposes to maintain its present holdings, cutting yearly 
only the natural growth of its timber, so that no one 
need be disturbed that he may not be buried for lack 
of a coffin. 


North Carolina Pine. 


There was a time when it might have been worth 


one’s while to enter into an argument to demonstrate 





the value of North Carolina pine as a building materia 
and for finish of all kinds, but that day has long since 


passed, 





Fred Patrick, Chief Constructor and Mill- 


wright, Gilmerton, Va. 


Which is now being wasted to prove what the public ha 


It is surprising to see the amount of energy 


long since found out, and for confirmation of which on 


need only to glance at its extended u 


se in every lin 


of trade and the statistical information concerning its 


very rapid and great growth in production, It is n 


longer an article requiring explanation or apology, but 


is a great necessity. The question before the easter: 








View Showing Enormous Rafts of North Carolina Pine Logs Daily Towed 
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From Its Various Logging Operations in Virginia and North Carolina. 





Into Gilmerton Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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ket now is not ‘‘What shall we do with it?’’ but 
'ow could we do without it?’’ 
s this wood represents 80 percent of the product 





E. L. Sutton, Chief Engineer, 
Gilmerton, Va. 


this company a few remarks about it may not be 


iss. Its manufacture, which was begun by the 
founder of the Roper company at his mill at North 
Landing, Va., in the ’60s, as far as has been possible 
ascertain, marked the beginning of this great in- 
stry. That was at a time long before the introduc- 


tion of either the modern dry kiln or the band saw. 


The lumber was manufactured with huge circular saws 
and gang mills. The type of mill was crude in every 
particular. The lumber, after being sawed, was trucked 
out of the mill on a very high tram road and piled out- 
doors at-a safe distance from the mill to be cured by 
The result was that during certain pe- 
riods of the year, when the weather was unfavorable, 
the larger percentage was badly stained and damaged. 
This lumber did not find a ready market and the lath 
which could be made from refuse such as slabs ete. were 
tabooed to such an extent that they practically could 
not be given away. All sorts of prejudices then extant 


air seasoning. 


militated largely against the introduction of this wood 
to the trade, so it took a strong faith and keen fore- 
sight to cause anyone in those early days to invest his 
surplus cash in timber lands of this character. The 
introduction of the modern dry kiln in the ’70s and 
the later introduction of band saws have brought this 
wood before the public and have demonstrated its value 
in the building trades. 


North Carolina Pine’s Versatility. 


There is possibly no single wood capable of a wider 
range of use than North Carolina pine, sometimes bo- 
tanically known as loblolly. Its wonderful variety of 
grain and texture adapts it admirably for use in panels, 
wainscoting and interior finish of all kinds, while rift 
sawn strips may be used for flooring, for which it is 
peculiarly adapted; also for use in the manufacture of 
boxes of every variety, one of the grades, namely No. 
4, being better known perhaps as ‘‘box.’’ This wood 
resembles somewhat the Cuban and longleaf pine which 
flourish farther south, but it has a much wider range 
of use, possessing a greater variety of grain and color. 
It is often spoken of as shortleaf pine, although long- 


leaf and shortleaf are both misnomers, there being no 


leaves whatever on these pine trees. The foliage consists 
of green needles or spears, these being longest on the 


Cuban pine, and shortest possibly on the rosemary, which 





Dr. W. A. Phillips, Physician to 
Employees. 


is one of the varieties of North Carolina pine, the rose- 
mary growing to a very large size of trunk and usually 
short-bodied, with very heavy branches or limbs. Be- 
sides the rosemary is another variety, included under 
the general name of North Carolina pine, known as ‘‘ old 
field’? pine. This obtains its name from the location in 


which it is found, being a sportaneous growth of 
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Birdseye View of Log Pound of Cedar Mill, Gilmerton, Va., Showing Normal Condition of the Pound Filled With Logs 


Unloaded From Barges Towed Into Gilmerton Daily From Dismal Swamp Through the Historic 
Dismal Swamp Canal Surveyed by George Washington. 
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Interior View of the ‘‘Elizabeth’’ Band Saw Mill at Plant of John L. Roper Lumber Co., Gilmerton, Va. 
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Exterior of the John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s ‘‘Elizabeth’’ Band Saw Mill Located at Gilmerton, Va. 
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Interior of Cedar Band Mill at John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s Plant at Gilmerton, Va. 
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Exterior of Cedar Band Mill at John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s Plant at Gilmerton, Va. 
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Store at Gilmerton Plant—Upper Floor 
Lodge Rooms. 


trees found upon fields which theretofore had been in 


cultivation but long since neglected. 


Gum. 


Gum lumber stands today in a very similar position 
to that oecupied by North Carolina pine in the ’70s 
ind before the introduction of the modern dry kiln, 
Which Jatter made its manufacture possible, desirable 
and profitable. Gum has been possibly the most abused 
of all woods in the past and its name has been synony 


mous for many years with all that is dark, crooked or 
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Cedar Mill at Gilmerton 
Plant. 





Engine Room of 


unmanageable. Lumbermen whose’ word ordinarily 
would not be doubted have been heard to say they hac 
known a freshly sawed gum board, when the sun shone 
upon it, to curl up and crawl out of a lumber yard al 
most as quickly as a black snake. 

It has been supposed until recent vears that this tim 
ber was unfit for commercial use; but, as in the ease 
of North Carolina pine, it is gradually being demon 
strated that it has been the lack of knowledge or suffi- 
cient information on the part of Jumbermen rather 
than any inherent qualities of the gum itself which 


Panoramic View of the Extensive Barge Loading Operations of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., 





ie 
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Main Mill Office of the Roper Plant at 
Gilmerton, Va. 





has eaused it to be thus blacklisted among our valuable 
forest products. Gum lumber is very different in its 
nature from pine and many other woods, and requires 
quite different treatment in the methods of its curing. 
Manufacturers are 


just now emerging from an experi- 
mental stage with respect to the latter and it may be 
safely said that it can be suecessfully manufactured, 
cured and used for a great many purposes for which 
heretofore other woods were deemed necessary. The 
Roper company has sold millions of feet of gum lumber 


manufactured into flooring, sheathing, molding ete., 
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Residence of W. W. Harris, General Super- 


intendent, Gilmerton, Va. 


while its use in the manufacture of barrel staves, hea 
ing and veneers of all kinds has reached 
growth. 


Cedar. 


This is another wood which is not so well known, n 


mn account of 


its searcity and ‘its value, it being used only where 


very high priced material can be afforded. From 


the Roper company manufactures, among other things, 


‘h 


the celebrated Roper machine-made cedar shingles, whi 


l- 


an amazing 


yt 


any bad reputation but owing chiefly to 


a 
it 





Engine Room of Planing Mill No. 2 at 
Gilmerton, Va. 


have been specified by the United States government for 
many years for covering roofs and sides of life-saving 
stations, under which most trying conditions it has 
proven itself to be the best material which could have 
been adopted. 

There is no better lumber to be found than white 
cedar for the construction of tanks of all kinds and for 
the planking of water craft and especially the small 
or lighter models. This wood practically never decays 
and, like teak, contains an essential oil which preserves 


it. Properly cut and seasoned, it does not absorb mois- 
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Street in Gilmerton, Showing Employees’ 
Houses. 





ture appreciably, hence its great value for boat build 
ing. It is a matter of record that in portions of North 
Carolina fishermen use this wood in place of corks for 


their seines, as it will float indefinitely. 


Poplar and Hardwoods, 


This company owns large quantities of yellow pop 
lar, which finds ready market, being much sought after. 
Some of these poplar trees are of very large size and 
the writer has seen a 16-foot log from which was cut 


over 3,000 feet of lumber. In the various sections of 
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The Entire Output of Logs From This Operation Is Loaded on Logging Barges and Towed to the Gilmerton Plant. 
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the timber holdings of this company may be found also 
large quantities of white oak and ash, while scattered 
about will be found considerable maple, beech, holly 


and other hardwoods, 


4 TERRITORY. 


The operations of the John L. Roper Lumber ( 
are not confined to any one section, but extend fron 
Warwick county in Virginia to the extreme end of Dup 
lin and Onslow counties in North Carolina, a distances 
of about 225 to 250 miles. The principal acreage lies 


in South Carolina south of Albemarle sound. 


SAW MILLS. 

This company is at present operating twelve saw 
mill plants, a number of which are small, but upor 
the completion of the two large and modernly equippe: 
plants now being built, one at Oriental and the othe. 
at New Bern, N. C., a number of the small plants wil 
be abandoned, in all likelihood. The new plant at New 
Bern will have a daily capacity of 125,000 feet an 
will be similar in all respects to the plant which is being 
built at Oriental. 


PLANING MILLS. 

This company is at present operating three planing 
mill plants, one each at New Bern and Belhaven, N 
C., and one at Gilmerton, Va. The planing mill plant 
at Gilmerton has a capacity of about 200,000 feet 


day and is admirably located on railroad, with wharves 








and facilities for water shipments, either inland or coast 
wise, being within the harbor of Norfolk, Va. The Bel 


haven and New Bern plants have each a capacity fo1 


‘‘Blizabeth’’ Saw Mill of the John L. Roper Lumber planing daily 100,000 feet of lumber. 
Co.’s Plant at Gilmerton, Va. The company is planning the erection of a large, mo 
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Interior of One of the Two Planing Mills of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at Gilmerton, Va., Where Rough North Carolina Pine, 
Shipped by Cars and Barges From Various Other Plants of the Company, Is Manufactured 
According to the Requirements of the Trade. 
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Dismal Swamp of Virginia and North Carolina. 
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A Bunch of Fine Juniper (White Cedar) Growing on the Holdings of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. in the Famous 
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Interior of Finished Stock Shed No. 1, 
Gilmerton Plant — Typical of the Ex- 
traordinary Care Exercised for the Per- 
fect Preservation of Manufactured Stock. 
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Interior View of Cross Arm Painting Department, Juniper Mill at Gilmerton Plant. 
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Juniper (White Cedar) Landing in Dismal Swamp, Located o 
Loaded for Shipment to John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s Gilmerton Plant. 
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rn planing mill in connection with the saw mill plant 
nder construction at New Bern. This planing mill 
ill have a capacity of at least 200,000 feet a day and 
ill be run entirely by electricity from a well located 
sower plant. 
SAWING AND PLANING CAPACITY. 
Daily capacity 
LOCATION Character of mill. in feet. 
‘ilmerton, Va.. P .ee. -aw mill 55,000 
ilmerton, Vi ke ooscee CGRP mill 50,000 
merton, Va. .... : ... Two planing mills 125,000 
Gena ..Saw mill 55,000 
..Cedar shingle mill *40,000 
i. a anaes era arte Saw mill 80,000 
! ‘ Se Oe en ..Planing mill 100,000 
Seranton, KX. CC... : ...Saw mill 
Winthrop, N. C..... es - ...Saw mill 55,000 
Oriental, N. C:... ots is ere. ae. 100,000 
New Bern, N. C. .Pianing mill 100,000 
Pollocksville, N. ¢ rer .....Saw mill 15,000 
a... € ; ers | 20,000 
nesen Gy, Bs. ©. sews ae ..Saw mill 30,000 
Upper Clubfoot creek, N. C.... ...Saw mill 30,000 
Lower Clubfoot creek, N. C..... ..Saw mill 30,000 


icksonville, 


*Daily capacity in shingles. 
It will be seen from the foregoing that the present 
y mill plants of the John L. Roper Lumber Company 
ie a daily capacity for sawing about 500,000 feet and 
planing mills have a capacity for dressing about 
25,000 feet a day. The new and large plant which 
s being constructed at New Bern (both planing mill 
nd saw mill) has not been included. The New Bern 
vy mill will have a sawing capacity of 125,000 to 150,. 
1 feet a day and the new planing mill at New Bern, 
hich will be very modern in every partciular, will have 
i capacity of about 200,000 feet a day. It is likely that 
some of the smaller plants or older plants will not be 
continued after the completion of the new and large 
plant at New Bern, at which time an average daily ca 
pacity approximating 600,000 feet will be maintained 


for both rough and dressed lumber. 
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Storage Shed No. 4, From Which Barges and Ships Are Loaded. 


Interior of Rough Stock Shed 








Longleaf Pine Timber Tributary to Jacksonville (N. C.) Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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View of One of the Numerous Skidways of the John L. Roper A Dismal Swamp Juniper Log Train Unloading at Juniper 
Lumber Co.’s Juniper Logging Operations Landing on Dismal Swamp Canal — Photographed 
in Dismal Swamp. by an American Lumberman Artist. 
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Shipment to Gilmerton Plant. 
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Dismal Swamp of Virginia and North Carolina; About 60,000 Acres in This Body. 
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View Showing the Fine Juniper (White Cedar) Timber on the Holdings of John L. Roper Lumber Co. in the Great 
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Panoramic View of the Active North Carolina Pine Saw Mil 


PRODUCTION. 

The average daily product of the North Carolina pine 
saw mills of this company will amount to 500,000 feet, 
or about 150,000,000 feet annually. This is in addi- 
tion to a daily output approximating 100,000 cedar 
shingles and various other cedar products. The planing 
mills are designed to have a capacity for handling the 
entire output if necessary, although it is the custom to 


ship a great deal of lumber in the rough. 


John L. Roper Lumber Company are served by logging 
railroads which connect with the Atlantie & North Caro- 
lina and Pamlico, Oriental & Western branches of the 
Norfolk & Southern railroad. These logging roads are 
built standard gage and trains are operated over them 
and over the Norfolk & Southern railroad, without any 
breaking of bulk, on a trackage basis, making delivery 
of logs direct from the woods to the plants. 


The John L. Roper Lumber Company has constructed 


1 Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at Roper, N. C., 
Sheds, Norfolk & Southern Main Line Tracks, Loaded Cars of Juniper 


at the present time a standard gage railroad of 50-pound 
steel rails from Clark’s Station on the Atlantic & North 
Carolina division to Pollocksville, a distance of ten or 
twelve miles, at which point it crosses the Trent river 
with a modern steel drawbridge, continuing thence in a 
southwesterly direction. It practically has been com- 
pleted a farther distance of twenty miles and a large 
force of men is now cutting right of way and grading. 
This railroad, when completed, will reach out of New 


LOGGING AND LOGGING RAILROADS. 





In order to supply all of its present mills with 
logs the company is now operating ten logging 
railroads with a total mileage of 150 to 200 
miles, fully equipped with logging locomotives 
of several types and sizes, and a great quantity 
of logging cars necessary for the proper conduet 
of this business. 

The logging methods of this company are 
progressive and are being continually improved, 
steam appliances supplanting the eruder methods 
of getting out logs heretofore existing. In faet, 
everything connected with its business seems to 
be mechanical as far as possible, steam and 
electricity having succeeded the power of man 
and beast, guided by the intelligence and ex 
perience of those in charge. 


The New Bern and James City plants of the 







Panoramic View of the Juniper (White Cedar) Mill of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at 
House, Juniper Saw Mill, Loaded Cars on Log Dumps and Shipping Spur of 
Plant. the Famous ‘‘Roper’’ White Cedar Shingles and ‘‘Roper’’ White Cedar 


L. 4. Roper; 
Superintendent of Roper (N. C.) 
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Showing (From Left to Right) the Log Yard, Saw Mill and Power Plant, Loaded Cars of Logs, 
Logs on Way to Juniper Mill and Machine Shops (on Extreme Right). 





Dry Kilns and Cooling 


gage railroads which are tributary to Clubfoot creek, 





jern a distance of about sixty miles, and it is expected will operate over the Norfolk & Southern on a trackage gag 
that it will be completed during the present year. The basis. The Jacksonville plant is served by a narrow gage 
equipment of this railroad will consist of about 125 to The plant at Winthrop is reached by two narrow gage railroad making delivery of logs convenient for towing 
150 heavy type logging cars, which will be pulled in logging railroads, one of which makes delivery of logs to that plant. 
trains of forty-five to fifty cars by mogul engines directly into the log pond of the mill at that point; the The Pollocksville plant is reached by a standard gage 
weighing each forty to fifty tons. other delivers logs into the creek which is opposite the railroad which is one of the roads making delivery of 
The plant at Oriental, N. C., is served by standard saw mill site and convenient for the towing of logs in logs to the New Bern plants. 
gage logging railroads which will be tributary to the rafts to the log pond by small tow boats. The Roper plant is equipped with a narrow gage 
tracks of the Norfolk & Southern railroad and which The Clubfoot creek mills are both supplied by narrow railroad making a delivery direct to the mill 
yard, together with a narrow gage railroad 
making delivery to the Norfolk & Southern rail 
road, which latter delivers directly to the plant. 
The Belhaven plant receives its logs over the 
{ tracks of the Norfolk & Southern railroad in 
» . solid trains, the logs being delivered directly to 
\ LY ig . the mill. 
bs < Ny} The Seranton plant is served by a standard 
\ f wee gage railroad making delivery of logs direct to 
the log pond of the saw mill: plant. 
The Gilmerton plant is supplied by several nar 
row gage logging railroads, making delivery to 





the water, where logs are rafted and towed to 
this plant. It is also served by a standard gage 
railroad making connections with all of the rail- 
roads leading into Norfolk, a portion of the logs 


being delivered in this manner directly to the 


mills of this plant. 
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Roper, N. C., Showing (From Left to Right) Waste Burner, Water Tower, Power 
f Norfolk & Southern Main Line. In Foreground Are Shown Stocks of Dr. Speight, Roper, N. C.; 
r Lath, Known as the Finest Shingles and Lath in the World. Company’s. Physician. 
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Operation at Skidway on Holly Ridge 
Tract, Tyrrell County, near Alligator, N. C. 


All of the above plants receive also water deliveries 
of logs excepting that at Roper, N. C., which obtains 
from ears all logs used by it. 

The equipment of the various railroads is varied in 
accordance with the existing conditions, and every sized 
locomotive is used, from a small 6x10 cylinder, Forney 
type, to a 15x25 cylinder standard gage 40 to 50 ton 
inogul. The railroads are of various lengths, from four 
miles to sixty miles. Only two different gages of track 
are used, 86-inch and standard (4 feet 814 inches). The 
company has adopted standard gage very generally, 
especially in its larger operations. 


FORESTRY. 


A very large percentage of the lands of the com- 
pany is wonderfully productive of timber, so that 
forestry methods have been instituted and _ practical 
forestry carried out, the timber reproducing itself with 
no apparent depreciation in character or grade. In 
fact, it has been evidenced that on many of the lands 
along the Neuse river pine timber seems to grow like 


W. Lynch, Superintendent of Railroad and = orn, maturing rapidly and growing to a considerable 


Logging Operations at the His- hight. It is the policy of this company as far as prac- 


ticable to cut annually from its land no greater amount 


torical Dismal Swamp. 
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Steam Skidder No. 3 Loading Logging Cars From Assembling 
Skidway Near Alligator, N. C. 














J. A. Sexton, Timber Buyer and Superin- 
tendent of Logging Operations 
at Alligator, N. C. 
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Logging Crew on Operations of John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s Holdings on Mackey’s Island. 
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Remarkably Long Bodied and Thrifty Second Growth (Shortleaf) North Carolina Pine on the John L. Roper Lumber 
Co.’s Holdings Near Alligator, N. C.; About 12,000 Acres in This Tract. 
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Steam Skidder No. 1 on Operations in the Gum (Tupelo) Steam Skidder No. 2 at Work on the Newland Tract of the 
Swamp Near Roper, N. C. Roper (N. C.) Operations. 
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Skidder on the Roper Com- A. D. Holton, 
pany’s Timber Near Superintendent Logging, Roper 
Roper, N. C. Plant. 
Logging Road Through Juniper Swamp Near Roper, N. C. 
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Steam Boom Skidder No. 3 at Work on Rainbow Ridge Tract, Steam Skidder No. 4 on Juniper Swamp Operations Near 
Eight Miles From Roper, N. C. Roper, N. C. 
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Illustration Along the Logging Railroad Through the Newland Tract, Washington County, North Carolina, Showing 
Remarkable Growth of Gum (Tupelo) Timber on the Holdings of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Co.; About 4,000 Acres in This Tract. 
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Twenty Mile Siding Located Eighteen Miles South of Roper, N. C., on Main Line of Norfolk & Southern Railway. Logs Shown Here 
Are Transferred From Logging Road to Main Line for Transportation to the Roper (N. C.) Plant of the 
John L. Roper Lumber Co. A Few Large Yellow Poplar Logs Shown in Foreground. 
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Interior of the Band Saw Mill of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at Roper, N. C. 
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Birdseye View of the Juniper (White Cedar) Log Pound of the John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s Juniper Mill at Roper, N. C., Showing 
the Remarkably Fine Character of Logs From Which the Famous ‘‘Roper’’ Shingles and Lath Are Made. 
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Interior of the Juniper (White Cedar) Mill of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at Roper, N. C. 
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Panoramic View of the M 


of timber than will be represented by the natural growth 
thereon. In other words, it is endeavoring to conserve 
its stumpage—metaphorically, gathering from the or- 
chard the ripened fruit while cultivating but not de- 
stroying that which bears it. One would naturally con- 
demn a farmer who, after gathering the fruit from 
his orchard, eut down yearly a percentage of the fruit 


bearing trees, but this is just what the lumbermen of 


the United States are doing when they cut more timber 
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agnificent New Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at Belhaven, N. C., Showing (From Left to 


Tracks (Throughout the Entire Building); Power 


than is represented by the growth of the trees which 
they own; in such a case the end of the orchard must 
come. The company is experimenting and making ob- 
servations in forestry and is gathering statistics with 
respect to the yearly growth of the various kinds of 
timber in different sections. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The greater portion of the land cwned by the com- 


pany and which it owns in fee (over 600,000 acres), 
approximately the size of the state of Rhode Island, is 
very fertile, especially that portion lying between the 
Albemarle and Pamlico sounds and on the Neuse river 
and its tributaries. It is the purpose of the company, 
after the timber shall have been removed from certain 
lands, to develop them agriculturally, diverting, if pos- 
sible, the stream of immigrants flowing to the United 
States and settling them on productive land where they 
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Panorama of the John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s Saw Mill Plant at Scranton, N. C., Showing (From Left to Right) Log Train, L 
Barge Shipping Shed and Lumber Yard. In the F 
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Right) the Enormous Buildings, Embracing Rough Lumber Shed, Ripping Mill, Planing Mill, Dressed Stock Shed and Shipping 
House, Saw Mill and Mill Office on Extreme Left. 

can earn a good livelihood and contribute to the wealth 
North Carolina. 

It has been found that a large quantity of the land 


Which the drainage can be thoroughly controlled. This 


All of the lands of this company 
is no experiment and has been undertaken heretofore 


are tributary to the 
Norfolk & Southern Railway Company’s lines, and by 
afforded. 


lie within twenty-four 


and citizenship of the state of 


with marvelous results. The marl underlying the land 


this railroad excellent shipping facilities are 
of this company between Albemarle and Pamlico sounds is a natural fertilizer, so that these lands will be capable These lands for the most part 


is underlaid with beds of marl and is wonderfully pro- 
ductive when drained. These lands lie high above the 
sounds and creeks to which drainage would naturally 
go, and it is the intention of this company to open these 


lands to agriculture by building a system of canals by 


of producing abundant crops from year to year almost 
indefinitely. Farmers in this section produce regularly 
without any difficulty three crops annually upon their 
farm Jands, the season and climate being suitable for 


farming practically the whole year round. 


hours of the great eastern markets for farm produce 
of all kinds, and it is therefore possible to raise garden 
truck, for which these lands seem peculiarly 
and get it to market in 


adapted, 


a very short space of time, with 


the resultant benefit of both good price and good order. 
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Log Dump, Saw Mill Power House and Saw Mill, Barge Being Loaded for Shipment to Belhaven Planing Mill, Dry Kilns, 
Foreground Are Shown Gum Logs and Log Pound. 
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General View of the Stackers, Dry Kilns, Cooling Shed, Shipping Tracks and Rough Lumber Shed of the John L. Roper Lumber 
Co. at Roper, N. C. 
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This Picture Shows a Few of the Famous ‘‘Roper’’ White Cedar Shingles Manufactured at the John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s 
Operations at Roper, N. C. 
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Interior of Stacker at Saw Mill at Roper (N. C.) Plant. 
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Cedar Logs at Lath 
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__A Few of the Famous “Roper” White Gedar Lath at Roper, N. ©. 


Street in Roper, N.C., Company’s Houses. 

















A OA em i i J 
Alley in Lumber Yard of the John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s Plant at Roper, N. C., 
Showing Air Cured Gum (Tupelo). 





D. M. Windley, Timber Buyer; 
Belhaven, N. C. 


besides garden truck these lands produce corn abun 
dantly, and some of the lands are peculiarly adapted to 
the cultivation of cotton, peanuts and tobacco. In faet, 
this territory is a natural garden and its practical in- 
accessibility until the recent development of the Norfolk 
& Southern railway alone has caused it to be neglected 


agriculturally up to this time. 
CLAIMS. 


Replying to an inquiry with respect to the character 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


T. B. Clayton, Timber Buyer; 
Belhaven, N. C. 


of plants owned by this company, one of its members 


replied as follows: 


It has been claimed for each of many different saw mill 
plants all over the country that it is the most perfect type of 
plant extant, but no such claim will be made on account of 
any operated by our company. We do not own a single saw 
or planing mill plant which could not be improved upon if 
rebuilt. We are now building two very large plants at New 
Bern and Oriental, N. C., which will contain the 
modern machinery and be fitted out with every appliance 
known to saw 


most 


mill science to date: but we live and learn. 
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W. D. Morrison; 
Superintendent of Logging Operation, 
Scranton, N. C. 


and tind out daily some improvement we can make whereb: 


we can give to our customers a better article for less money 
than we could some time previously. We reserve, therefor+ 
this right to improve and do not care to make the statement 
at this time that we know it all, for we know the reade: 
gets tired of all such claims as these 

Not many years ago we were dressing flooring very slowly 
as compared with the claims of some others, but we dressed 
it slowly because we wished to dress it better than anyon 
else. We can dress lumber now twice as fast as we could 
better than we did at that 
When we can dress it faster than we can today we 


a few 
time 


years ago and dress it 
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Birdseye View of Portion of Big Log Train Arriving at Belhaven Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. From Logging Operations 
Eight Miles From Mill. Cars Loaded With Poplar, Pine and Gum (Tupelo). 
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Interior of the Great Cooling Shed, Showing Loaded Dry Kiln Trucks and Transfer at Belhaven Plant. 





will do so, the reader may be sure, provided we can do it 
better or not in any way reduce its quality In other words, 
it has been our custom to consider our customer first, manu 
facturing for him the best article which can be manufac- | 
tured with modern machinery and manufacturing it no more 
rapidly or cheaply than will accomplish the above. We have 
only one motto at this time and have never had any other | 
and do not propose to make any change in it We have 
made all of our friends by sticking to it and we have sold 
our entire output through dull seasons by adhering to it, 
and have concluded, therefore, that. whether the way be 
bright or dark, we will undertake to live up to it This 
motto is “Only the best.’ 


PERSONNEL. 


It would be impossible in the space of this article to 


make even a feeble attempt to describe the characters 





of those who by their untiring efforts, zeal and enthu- 





_— : i , a ” siasm contribute to the prosperity of this company. In- : : : . y . — 
500 Horse Power Allis Saw Mill Engine  tolligence is found everywhere, from the management Planing Mill Engine Running the Belhaven 
at Belhaven. of the mills to the management in the woods, each man Plant. 
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Interior of Double Band Saw Mill of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at Belhaven, N. C. 
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West End View of Shipping Track Through the Big Planing Mill and Storage Shed, Showing Facilities for Shipping Indoors at 


Belhaven (N. C.) Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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Interior View of the Modern Planing Mill Plant at Belhaven, Showing Up to Date Equipment for Handling Rough Stock From 
Tributary Saw Mill Plants in Addition to Output of Belhaven Saw Mill. 
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Shipping Track Under Construction Through North Side of the Enormous Dressed Lumber Shed at Belhaven Plant of the John 
L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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East End of the John L. om Lumber Co. Planing Mill at Bel haven, N. C., Sheiatne Cars Being Loaded for Shipment to New 
England Points. 
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Panoramic View of the ‘‘Congdon’’ Saw Mill Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at New Bern, N. C., Showing (From L 
to Be Dressed There, Log Raft, Saw Mill, Power H 
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N. C., Showing (From Left to Right) F 
Shed on the 


Panorama of the James City Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at James City, 
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Left to Right) the Neuse River, Storage Shed and Ripping Mill, Barges From James City Plant Unloading Rough Lumber 
House, Stackers, Dry Kilns and Storage Shed. 



































) Four Room Brick Dry Kilns, Stacker and Conveyor, Power House and Saw Mill. (Neuse River and Barge Shipping Lumber 
2 Extreme Right.) 
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Robt. Atkinson, Superintendent of 
Scranton Plant. A Barge Loading at Scranton. 
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Interior of Lumber Shed at Scranton Plant, Where Barges Are Interior of the Band Saw Mill of the John L. Roper Lumber | 
Loaded for Shipment. Co.’s Plant at Scranton, N. C. | 
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Log Train Arriving at the Scranton Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. From One of Its Extensive Logging Operations. 
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Second Growth (Shortleaf) North Carolina Pine on the John L. Roper Lumber 


Extensive Timber Holdings Tributary to Its New Bern (N.C.) Plant in Jones County. 


A Fine Specimen of Thrifty 
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Making Up One of the Log Trains That 
Are Tributary to the New 
Bern Mill. 


Log Train on Way to Trent River, Where 
Logs Are Rafted and Towed to 
the New Bern Mill. 
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Birdseye View of Log Rafts Arriving via Trent River at ‘‘Congdon’’ Mill, John L. Roper Lumber Co., New Bern, N. C. 
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The New, Large Saw Mill of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at New Bern, N. C., Which Is Now Being Equipped With Two 
Double Cutting Bands and Resaws and Other Modern and Improved Saw Mill Machinery, and Which Will 
Begin Operations in the Fall of 1907. Capacity, 125,000 to 150,000 Feet Daily. 
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A View Down the Center of the Great Ripping Mill and Dressed Lumber Shed of the ‘‘Congdon’’ Planing Mill of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Co. at New Bern, N. C. 
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Interior of the ‘‘Congdon’’ Planing Mill, New Bern, N. C., Showing Portion of Equipment. 


in charge of a mill or department of any kind taking a _ tinually trying to make his record superior to that of principal employees, it might be said, have simply grown 
lively and keen interest in the affairs of the company some other superintendent. This company has always up with the business and have risen step by step, so 
and contributing largely, therefore, to its success. studied the interest of its employees, advancing them that they are familiar with all of its details and, hav 

ing been with the company for such a long time, they 


Friendly rivalry may be seen on all sides, especially be- as opportunity would permit and where ability of the 


tween superintendents of plants, each of whom is con employee would warrant it. A large percentage of its take a personal interest in its affairs. The character 
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Interior of Shipping Shed and Conveyor of the ‘‘Congdon’’ Planing Mill of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at New Bern, N.C. 
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Panoramic View of Lower Club Foot Creek Saw Mill Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., Showing (From Left to Right) Po 
(on the Extreme Right), with Lo; 




















Panoramic View of the Jacksonville Saw Mill Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., Located in On; 
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Power House, Saw Mill, Dry Kilns, Pump House and Water Tank, Lumber Yard and the Big Storage and Shipping Shed 
Log Rafts (in the Foreground). 


























L Onslow County, North Carolina, Showing the Saw Mill, Dry Kilns, Stackers, Office and Dry Sheds. 
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of a number of these may be seen depicted upon the 
faces which are shown in the space of this article, but 
there are a great many others whose faces are not 
shown and whose services to the company are especially 
valuable and appreciated. Those employed in the opera- 
tion of the vast properties of this company may be 
likened to the works of a watch, in which each one forms 

portion of the mechanism of the whole and is quite 
as valuable and necessary as the mainspring, although 
he may be a remote and unseen pinion whose offices and 


duties may not at once be so apparent. 


PHYSICIANS. 


The company employs a physician in charge of two 





of its plants in North Carolina and at one of its plants in 
Virginia. This is done in order to secure the very best 
medical and surgical attention in case of sickness or 
accident, and is attended with a minimum of expense to 


the employees. 


NEW MILLS. 

It might be interesting to the reader to have a short 
description of the new plants being constructed by this 
company at New Bern and Oriental, N. C. The main 
saw mill building for each of these plants is practi- 
cally finished, as may be seen by the illustrations in 
this article. The machinery is being installed in the 
plant at Oriental, while the order has been placed for 
the machinery for the New Bern plant and it is ex- 





pected to begin to arrive some time during April 
of this year. It is expected that the Oriental plant 
will be in full operation during the coming summer, and 
that the New Bern plant, including the planing mill, 





will be in operation some time in the fall of this year 
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a ~— e ae oe . a aT or certainly by January 1, 1908. These saw mill build- 
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aa | ings are 62 feet wide by 163 feet long, and contain 
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Log Dump at James City Plant, Where Logs Are Unloaded From Log Train Into ""*"™°'y 0" ‘wo floors. They will be two doubl 
Neuse River. 


cutting bands and resaw mills. As they will be similar, 
the New Bern plant only will be described. This will 
be just outside the city limits of New Bern, N. C., on 


n admirable site, with a frontage of about 2,000 feet 
on the Neuse river and averaging in width about 600 
feet. It will have physical connection with the lines of 
the Norfolk & Southern railway system, together with 
unusual facilities for water transportation. 


Boiler and Engine Plants. 


The boiler plant will consist of eight 150-horsepower 
return tubular boilers with dutch ovens, located in a 
boiler house with iron trussed root, back of which will 
be a large fuel room built for the storage of fuel, so 
located that furnaces may be fed with fuel automat- 
ically at a minimum of expense. This boiler plant 
will supply steam for the generation of all power nee- 
essary for the operation of saw mill plant, planing mill, 
ripping mill and machine shop and the operation of 
dry kilns. The engine, or power plant, will be located 
in a large brick building close to the saw mill plant. 
In this building there will be a 500-horsepower Corliss 


engine which will drive the saw mill directly by belt 





connection to a huge driving wheel; another 500-horse- 


W. F. Harrell, Superintendent of New G. Chas. Speight, Superintendent Logging |" Corliss engine, direetly connected with a 500-kilo- 


watt alternating three-phase electric generator of 400-volt 


Bern, James City, Pollocksville and and Railways, New Bern, James cetietli: hide: allt Uenilite thn eta Honea tee Ge. 
Jacksonville Plants of the City, Pollocksville and Jack- ing ripping mill, planing mill and machine shop, with 


Roper Co. sonville Plants. proper surplus of power for future requirements; also a 
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The Extensive Barge and Car Shipping Shed for Rough Lumber at ‘‘Congdon’’ Mill at New Bern Plant of the John L. Roper 
‘ Lumber Co. 
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Loading a Barge from the John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s Storage Interior of Storage Shed at James City Mill, Showing Dry Kiln 
Shed at James City, N. C. Truck Being Unloaded. 


























Scene on Trent River, Where Logs Are Rafted to Be Towed to Logging Camp on the Logging Railroad of the John L. Roper 
the James City or New Bern Plant. Lumber Co. Operations Near Pollocksville. 


Loading Log Train No. 1 at Skidway in Woods Operations Loading Log Train No. 2 at Skidway in Woods Operations 
Near Pollocksville Mill. (John L. Roper Lumber Co.) Near Pollocksville Mill. 
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50-kilowatt direet connected direct-current electric unit 
for lighting the entire plant, together with a 20-kilowatt 
directly connected direct-current electric unit for ex- 
citation of alternating machine and interchangeable 
with a 50-kilowatt unit just mentioned. 


Planing and Ripping Mills. 


The ripping and planing mills will be under one roof 
and contained in a building 125 feet wide by 612 feet 
long. The ripping mill will consist of two double cir- 
cular rip saws and three single band rip saws, located 
near which will be a resaw. The planing mill will 
consist of ten fast-feed planers and will have an addi- 
tional resaw. All machines in planing mill and rip- 
ping mill will be connected by a modern blower sys- 
tem for discharging shavings and dust to the fuel room 
of the central boiler plant. The motors which will 
drive the planers will be directly connected with counter- 
shaft of the planers and will be of the induction type, 
peculiarly adapted to this class of work. All of the 
other motors in the planing mill and in the ripping mill 
will be connected to machines by belts or through the 
medium of a ecountershaft. Much attention has been 
given to the details of the ripping mill and the planing 
mill in order that the handling of lumber necessary in 





General View of Pollocksville Saw Mill of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 





R. H. Mills, Timber Buyer and Logging 
Superintendent, Jacksonville, N. C. 
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milling shall be reduced to a minimum of operations. 


Sheds. 


The shed for holding such dressed lumber as will not 
immediately go forward on cars or vessel will be 80 
feet wide by 512 feet long and, in addition to this, 
there will be ample storage sheds provided for rough 
lumber of all kinds and conveniently located for ship- 


ment either by vessel or cars. 
Dry Kilns. 


This plant will have a complete set of brick dry kilns 
consisting of ten rooms and constructed in such manner 
that the risk of fire will be reduced to a minimum, the 
kilns themselves being practically fireproof. 


Machine Shop. 


It is the purpose of this company to erect at this 
plant a modern machine shop capable of handling all of 
its repairs, besides doing a great deal of construction of 
small machines and parts. This shop, like the planing 
and ripping mills, will be driven by electricity from 
the power plant, although having auxiliary steam power 
which can be used when necessary or advisable. 


c* 





Right of Way of the John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s Logging Road Under Construction From Jacksonville Timber Holdings to New 


Bern Mills. 
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Barge Loading Lumber at the Big Shipping Shed of the Upper Club Foot Creek Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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General View of the Upper Club Foot Creek Saw Mill Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., Showing Storage Shed and Saw 
Mill, Dry Kilns and Stackers. 
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Remarkably Fine Growth of Longleaf Pine Timber on Holdings of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. Photograph 
Taken Ten Miles Southwest of Jacksonville on Stephen’s Tract, Onslow County, North 
Carolina. This Tract Embodies 5,000 Acres. 
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Interior of the John L. Roper Lumber Co.’s Big Band Saw Mill at Winthrop, N. C. 
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Panoramic View of Winthrop Band Mill Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., Winthrop, N. C., Showing (From Left to 
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Colored Employees’ Quarters at the Winthrop Plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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to Right) Machine Shop, Enormous Car Shipping Lumber Shed, Saw Mill, Power House, Dry Kilns and Water Tanks. 
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L. T. Smallwood, Timber Buyer and Log- W.J. Moore, Superintendent of Plants Lo- W. W. Early, A. M., M. D., Physician for 
ging Superintendent, Winthrop. cated at Oriental, Winthrop and Upper Employees, Winthrop, N. C. 
and Lower Club Foot Creeks. 
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Interior View of New Saw Mill of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at Oriental, N. C. 
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Picture of the New Double Band and Resaw Mill at Oriental, Under Construction. To Be in Operation About July 1, 1907. 
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Wonderful Specimen of North Carolina Shortleaf Pine, This Being the Finest Illustration of Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Timber Ever Printed. Located on the Rockwell Tract Tributary to Oriental and Winthrop Plants 
of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. This Tract Embodies 10,000 Acres. 
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Residence of W. J. Moore, Superintendent of Winthrop and 


Store and Mill Office at Winthrop (N. C.) Plant of the John L. 
Oriental Plants. 


Roper Lumber Co. 
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Barge Shipping Shed and Dock at the Winthrop Plant. 
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Interior of Big Car Loading Shed of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. at Winthrop, N.C. Photograph Taken Shortly Before Railroad 
Switch and Spur Were Installed to Reach This Shed. 
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A Typical Light Logging Locomotive on One of Many Tug Boats Owned by the One of the Company’s 50-Ton Switching 
the Roper Operations. Roper Interests. Locomotives. 





























One of the Large Fleet of Lumber Barges. Portion of Fleet of Logging Barges. 
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Motor Yacht ‘‘Lowther,’’ Fully Equipped for Cruising; Used by the Officers and Guests of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
in Frequent Visits to Their Various Operations, All of Which Are Accessible by Water. 
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Shaded Portions 
Show Timbor Hold- 
ings of tue Joan L. 
Rooer Lumber 
Co, in Northeastern 
North Carolina and 
Southeastern Vire 
ginia, 
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Shaded Portions Show ‘Timber Holdings of 
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the John L, Roper Lamber Co. ia Southeastern 
Norti Carolina. 
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The Effects of Good Soil and Good Cultivation; Cotton Over 6 Feet Tall and Good for 214 Bales an Acre. Photographed Sep- 
tember 20, 1906. 
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Second Crop, Stock Peas, Following Early Potatoes, on Lands in Eastern North Carolina Cleared by the John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
Photographed September 20, 1906. 
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Second Crop, Corn, Following Early Potatoes, on Lands in Eastern North Carolina Cleared by the John L. Roper Lumber Co. Pho- 
tographed September 20, 1906. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Quantity of timber owned, feet... .4,000,000,000 
Acres of land owned in fee 600,000 
Acres of stumpage land 200,000 
Logging railroads, miles 150 
Logging locomotives 23 
Logging steam skidders............ 15 
Logging cars 250 
Saw mills 12 
Planing mills 3 
Shingle mills 2 
Total number of stores............ 8 
Capacity of saw mills daily, feet... . 500,000 
Capacity of planing mills daily, feet 500,000 
Capacity of shingle mills daily 100,000 
Capacity of lath mills daily 100,000 
Tug boats 12 
Ee oye rs cia arare seis si iearataue nia sacscors 16 
Schooners 3 
Employees, approximately 
Employees’ houses owned by the 

company 300 


Established in 1865; incorporated in 1885; con- 
solidated in 1905. 

General office, Bank of Commerce building, 
Norfolk, Va. anil 
SALES OFFICES. aaa 

New York, No. 18 Broadway, J. B. Mitchell, man- Nati 
ager. o di 

Philadelphia, Girard Trust building, J. J. Vharo, 
manager, sete 

Boston, No. 88 Broad street, J. Kemp Tunis, man- : 
ager. iddec 

Portland, Me., No. 191 Middle street, Freeman I. ther 
Brown, manager. that 

, Prudential building, E. W. Barthol- was 
nspe 

Pittsburg, Pa., E. V. Babcock & Co., selling agents. rn 

Kinds of Lumber—North Carolina Pine, Pop nspe 
lar, Cypress, Gum (Tupelo) and White Cedar. \r se 


Shingles—The famous ‘‘Roper’’ brand ma- _ Th 
chine-dressed white cedar shingles. Tenn 
tion; 

OFFICERS OF THE nina 

JOHN L. ROPER LUMBER CO., OF NOR. Theos 
FOLK, VA. ant 


President—George W. Roper. apoli 
Vice President—F. S. Gannon. Cw 
Vice President—J. A. Wilkinson. 

Secretary and Treasurer—W. B. Roper. 

Assistant Secretary—W. B. Gwyn. 

Comptroller—H. C. Mackay. 

Auditor—J. C. Nelms, jr. 
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A View of Shortleaf Timber, Jones County, North Carolina; About 6,000 Acres in This Tract. This Concludes the American anes 


Lumberman’s Illustrated Story of the Timber and Lumber Interests of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. that 
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RECENT NEWS OF THE LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS. 





\labama Manufacturers Call a Meeting—TIlississippians Perfecting Organization— Hardwood 
Inspection at Minneapolis—West Coast Lumbermen in Session. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


May 8—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
yn, Cincinnati, Ohio 
May 14—Alabama Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 


yntgomery, Ala. 


May 23, % National Hardwood Lumber Association, At- 
ntic City, N. J. 


May 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
amestown Exposition grounds, Norfolk, Va. 


June 11-12—Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, Chicago. 











ALABAMA MANUFACTURERS TO MEET. 


Secretary J. H. Eddy, of the Alabama Lumber Manu- 
acturers’ Association, from his headquarters at Bir- 
iingham, that state, has issued a notice calling for 
he next regular meeting of the organization, to be held 
n Montgomery, Ala., Tuesday, May 14. Headquarters 

ill be at the New Exchange hotel. In addition to the 
egular program special features of interest have been 
repared for consideration and a practically full attend- 
nce of the association is expected. 
NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN TO ADOPT 

NATIONAL INSPECTION. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 20.—Hardwood lumber- 
nen of the Twin Cities met yesterday afternoon and 
vening at the Minneapolis Commercial Club with the 
president, secretary and four leading members of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, who came up 
o discuss the question of establishing the national in- 
spection in the Twin Cities. As a result of the meeting 
seven new members joined the National association, 
dded to the six already on the list here, and three 
ithers are likely to follow suit. It is considered certain 
that a National inspector will be located here. There 
was no difference of opinion at the meeting. National 
inspection is wanted by the members of the Northwest- 
ern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, whose local 
inspectors have not been satisfactory, either to buyers 
or sellers. 

The visiting party included W. H. Russe, 
Tenn., president National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion; F. F. Fish, Chicago, secretary of the National 
association; O. O. Agler, Chicago, first vice president; 
Theodore Fathauer, Chicago, chairman of the associa- 


Memphis, 


tion’s rules committee; Charles H. Barnaby, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and J. V. Stimson, Huntingsburg, Ind. 
Twin City men turned out well and the meeting 


was called to order at 3:30 by President D. F. Clark, 
\f the Northwestern association. Mr. Clark said the 
Twin City hardwood lumbermen were glad to receive the 
visit and hoped something would come from it. The 
National association was worth support, and if the 
Twin City men stood by it they would get the benefits 
of National inspection. W. C. Bailey spoke, favoring 
the idea of securing a National inspector. He said that 
owing to the growing scarcity of northern hardwoods 
local men needed the services of an inspector who 
knows southern hardwoods. They do not want long 
listance shipments thrown back on their hands. 

President Russe said it was the object of the Na- 
tional association always to place an inspector where 
one was needed. It was hard to get good inspectors, but 
with a surveyor general whose chief work it is to in- 
struct the inspectors and have them interpret the rules 
alike the service has been put in very satisfactory 
shape. There is rarely any marked difference shown 
now by a reinspection. The inspection may not be just 
what the buyer thinks it should be, but if he under- 
stands the rules he knows what he is going to get. 
There is so much difference in stock in different parts 
f the country that it is hard to make rules that will 
treat all fairly. 

Mr. Clark said that at the National meeting two years 
ago a resolution was passed to retain the rules un- 
changed for three years, but there is much agitation now 
for revision and it will deubtless come up at the meet- 
ng in May. 

IF, F. Fish reviewed the growth of the 
tem. He said: 


inspection sys- 


The twenty-one inspectors now employed are all under 
bond, so that if either buyer or seller wants a reinspection, 
and there is a difference of more than 4 percent on re- 
nspection, the association sends a check to make it up, and 
takes the amount out of the inspector’s bond. The men are 
paid $1,200 to $2,100 a year. The association has now 580 
members, about equally divided between manufacturers and 
wholesalers. There are six members in the Twin Cities, 
and there should be twenty. In order to justify an in- 
spector being located there must be more members, as while 
the association is not inspecting lumber to make money it 
does not want to do such work at a loss. 


Mr. Fish was asked why the shipper should not be re- 
imbursed when inspection was found wrong. He replied 
that as the shipper had no voice in the original inspection 
he should not have to stand the loss, but the inspector, 
being at fault, should. The privilege of asking 
for reinspection is equally with the shipper and buyer. 
Mr. Agler said the service had so gained the confi- 
dence of buyers that they were generally willing to 
accept National inspection. Some of the members are 
inclined to be very critical, but after years of ex- 
perience they are becoming satisfied. 

‘‘How would the shipper know the inspection was 
fair?’’ one of the local men asked. Mr. Russe replied 
that he could discover by looking over the ‘‘outs.’’ 


A. E. Peterson said it seemed to him that the owner or 
buyer should have the right to have a man on the pile 
with the inspector. Mr. Fish said that in such a case 
nine men out of ten would try to influence the inspector. 
Mr. Fathauer said that in Michigan, a field he was fa- 
miliar with, no one thought of going on the pile with the 
inspector; in fact an inspector would be very impolite 
to any man who tried it. He said 400,000,000 feet were 
shipped out of Michigan on National inspection. As a 
buyer he had such confidence in the inspection that he 
never asked for reinspection. T. D. Jones, of Appleton, 
Wis., said that in all his shipments sold on National 
inspection he had never had any cause for complaint. 
C. F. Osborne said that there was plenty of work in the 
Twin Cities for a good inspector and he would like to 
see one located here. W. C. Stanton asked whether 
parties outside the association could eall for a reinspec- 
tion. He was answered that they could if the lum- 
ber had been sold under National inspection. J. D. 
Stimson said he now shipped entirely on National in- 
spection and found it satisfactory. Mr. Barnaby said 
he had been a member of the National association since 
its beginning and believed in it thoroughly. He had 
never heard a better open discussion of the inspection 
question. F. H. Lewis asked whether the National in- 
spector would instruct local inspectors in interpretation 
of the rules. Mr. Fish replied that he would be so di- 
rected. 

After Mr. Fish had taken several applications for 
membership the entire company adjourned to the Com- 
mercial Club dining room, where President D. F. Clark 
presided at a ‘‘spread’’ in honor of the guests. When 
the meal was finished Mayor J. C. Haynes was intro- 
duced. He gave the guests a welcome to Minneapolis 
and made a pleasant talk on general subjects. Responses 
were briefly made by Messrs. Russe, Stimson, Fathaucr, 
Agler and Barnaby. The visiting party had to leave on 
a late train, so the entertainment broke up with hearty 
farewells and felicitations all around. Besides the Na- 
tional association party those present at the dinner were: 

D. F. Clarke, C. F. Osborne, Grant Osborne and H. E. 
Walker, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 

A. H. Barnard, Minneapolis. 

W. H. Sill, P. R. Hamilton, 
pany, Minneapolis. 

A. E. Peterson, Peterson-Moore = Company, St. Paul. 


S. H. Davis, Henry Lavine, 8. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis Lumber Com- 


hk. H. Grinsted, Pacific Timber Company, Minneapolis. 
F. H. Lewis, Minneapolis. 
I. P. Lennan, I. P. Lennan & Co., Minneapolis. 


k. Payson Smith, A. 8. 
pany, Minneapolis. 

W. C. Stanton, George De Long, Stanton-De Long Lumber 
Company, St. Paul. 

G. W. Everts, C. A. Mayo, G. W. 
pany, Minneapolis. 

H. M. Halsted, 

T. D. Jones, G. 


Bliss, Payson Smith Lumber Com- 
Everts Lumber Com- 


Halsted & Booraem, Minneapolis. 
W. Jones Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis. 


W. C. Bailey, Minneapolis. 
Ek. H. Hobe, Hobe Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 
A. A. Rotzien, W. C. Meader, Hawkins Lumber & Manu- 


fac turing Company, Minneapolis. 

I’. W. Buswell, Buswell Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, —* 

N. C. Bennett, N. C. Bennett Lumber Company, Minneapo- 
lis. 

T. T. Bartelme, F. M. Bartelme, Minneapolis. 

J. F. Hayden, secretary Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, Minneapolis. 

Mayor J. C. Haynes, Minneapolis. 





—~ 


MISSISSIPPI LUMBERMEN HOLD IMPORTANT 
MEETING. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., April 22.—On Tuesday, April 
16, was held in this city probably the most important 
meeting of the lumbermen of Mississippi in the history 
of the industry in this state. It was the first meeting 
held since the election of a regular secretary and was 
primarily for the purpose of passing upon the consti- 
tution and bylaws which had been drafted by a com- 
mittee consisting of T. L. O’Donnell, W. C. Rodgers and 
Ewing A, Walker. 

The meeting was called to order by President J. F. 
Wilder, of Epps. After rolleall Secretary Walker re- 
viewed the proceedings at the two preceding meetings 
of the association, at which times it was determined to 
establish association offices. He explained that since 
the meeting on March 15 many firms had, unsolicited, 
taken out membership in the association and that the 
outlook was particularly bright and gratifying. 

The constitution and bylaws were read by the secre- 
tary and adopted, afterward, as a whole, without any 
suggestion for alterations being offered. Frank E. 
Park, of Gandsi, offered a motion to the effect that a 
rising vote of thanks be extended to the committee 
that had drafted the constitution. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

The following applications for membership were 
handed in to Secretary Walker: Steadman & Went- 
worth, Gress Manufacturing Company, Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Company, Anderson Lumber Company, 
A. I. Michell Lumber Company, Variety Lumber Com- 
pany and Ed Ash. The membership of the association 
is about sixty-five. 

As provided in the constitution, the executive com- 
mittee presented a list of ten names for directors of 
the association. Upon motion of W. C. Rodgers. these 
gentlemen were elected by acclamation. The board of 
directors consists of the following gentlemen: J. R. 
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John L, Rope 


1002 Girard Bldg e 


1 
191 Middle St., 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. | # 
88 Broad St., 
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Usually appreciates the advantage of 
buying direct of the manufacturer. If 
you have had any difficulty getting 

the goods you want, we would sug- | 
gest youtry our 








N. C. 


Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 


modern mills and excellent 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


| vr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


8 Broadway, New York 


Portlaad. Me. 


Cable Address 
**ROLUMCO" NORFOLK 
A. B.C. Code 





a d 
American Busdbonions Telecode. 


Boston, Mass. 


J 








‘ Geo. F. Sloan & Bro. | 


Have in stock 


MANUFACTURERS NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Shipment from Baltimore 
1Car 7-16x3'' No. | Coiling EB&OB. 
** 7-16 x 2'5"' No, 

7-16 x 2%2"" No. 3 ” = 

46x 2'4"' & 3'’ No 3 Ceiling EB & EB&CB. 
rs 7-16 x 2%'' & 3'’ No. 3 Ceiling EB & EB&CB. 
r 7-16 x3'"’ No. 3 Ceiling EB&CB. 
3x 3's’’ No 2 Ceiling EB&CB. 
74 x 2'e"" No. 3 Rift Flooring 

sx 3'' No. 2 Flooring. 
And a full stock of NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


ROUGH AND WORKED. 


onaeaRone 
loko) 
28 





” 

















————— 
quick following N. C. Pine Flooring : 


Ellington & c Guy, RICHMOND, 


SPECIAL inducement in price to move 


2 Cars No. 2 13-16 x 3 & 3% in. Face. 
5 Cars No. 3 13- 16 x 3, 3% & 4 in. Face. 
5 Cars No, 4 

5 Cars 1x 6&8 in. Roofers. 
































Have You a Copy 














“Curiosity Shop” 


Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 


OF THE 


American Lumberman’s 


Tells you what you want to know. 
Handier than a pocket in a shirt. 


ORDER NOW 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 

















The Last Big Tract 
of Sequoia Red- 
wood Left in 
California 


Consists of 70 percent Redwood, bal- 
ance Sugar and White Pine. Near 
Yosemite Park, and within 200 miles 
of both San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Easily accessible. Plenty 
of water for flumes. 

Some acres will run over 


One Million Feet of 
Redwood to 
the Acre!! 


For sale in lump sum or on stump- 
age basis. 

A rare chance for some one. 

Write or wire 


FERRIER-BROCK CO. 


18 Geary st.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











F OT Sale ; 


MEXICAN 
HARDWOOD 


TIMBER, 
FINEST 
QUALITY 


The Motzorongo Co. offers for sale 
ten thousand acres of timber lands 
on the line of the Vera Cruz & Pacific 
Railway and only ninety miles by 
rail from the Port of Vera Cruz. 

The Mahogany and other valuable 
woods on this property are of the 
very choicest description. 

Anyone interested in a high grade 
lumber proposition should investi- 
gate. Apply to 


The Motzorongo Co. 


218 Reaper Block, CHICAGO. 











Pratt, Ten Mile Lumber Company, Ten Mile; Mulford 
Parker, Ellisville Lumber Company, Ellisville; W. S. 
Glenn, Lowery Lumber Company, Ellisville; W. T. 
Haney, Columbia; P. M. Ikeler, Moselle; H. E. Allen, 
Poplarville Lumber Company, Poplarville; L. L. Major, 
J. J. Newman Lumber Company, Hattiesburg; A. G. 
Little, A. G. Little Lumber Company, Clyde; J. H. 
Stevens, Alliance Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Picayune, and Otho Harpe, Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, Hattiesburg. 

The constitution provides that there shall be four 
regular committees of the association. President Wilder 
appointed these committeemen, as follows: 

Committee on market conditions—J. H. Stevens, J. 
C. Tompkins and H. H. Cust. 

Committee on grades and inspection—J. E. North, W. 
M. Carter and Thomas Caruth. 

Transportation committee—T. A. McElreath, L. M. 
Noland and H. E. Allen. 

Committee on labor conditions—W. P. Haynes, J. 
Bubb and H. George Headley. 

Many matters of importance to all millmen were 
brought before the association under the head of gen- 
eral business. The labor situation, car shortage, increase 
in the cost of manufacturing their product and other 
topics were spoken on. The name of the association was 
changed from the Mississippi Lumbermen’s Association 
to the Mississippi Pine Association. The meeting then 
adjourned subject to call. 

The following were among those in attendance: 

T. L. O'Donnell, Ship Island Lumber Co., Sanford. 

Frank E. Park, Mason Lumber Co., Gandsi. 

W. C. Rodgers, Hattiesburg. 

J. F. Wilder, Epps. 

W. J. Osgood, Ellisville Lumber Co., Ellisville. 

W. E. Hartzog, Hartzog & Longino, Silvercreek. 

N. M. Parker, Kola Lumber Co., Kola. 

R. N. Steadman, Steadman & Wentworth, Griffin. 

A. D. Draughn, Enon Lumber Co., Ralston. 

G. R. Lindsay, Ingram-Day Lumber Co., Lyman. 

N. B. Thatch, S. D. & N. S. Thatch, Heidelberg. 

Frank L. Laird, Robert H. Jenks, Hattiesburg. 

W. S. Carter, Erata. 

Thomas Caruth, Creek Lumber Co., Rosine. ’ 

Otho Harpe, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Hattiesburg. 

L. D. Hammett, Bowie Lumber Co., Rawles Springs. 

A. I. Michell, A. I. Michell Lumber Co., Hattiesburg. 

A. C. Schryver, Scott County Lumber Co., Lake. 

G. N. Greer, Joyce-Watkins Co., Chicago, III. 

Edward Ash, Centreville. 

J. R. Anderson, Anderson Lumber Co., Ellisville. 

George D. McElwee, Variety Lumber Co., Centreville. 

J. H. Kennedy, Yellow Pine Mfrs. Co., Hattiesburg. 

Robert Arnold, Clyde. 

H. S. Haggerty, Moore-Haggerty Lumber Co., Hattiesburg. 

E. J. Allen, Gress Manufacturing Co., Hattiesburg. 

H. T. Culver, Hattiesburg. 

J. W. Gay, Hattiesburg. . 

A. C. List, George T. Mickle & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. P. Vincent, Riley & Vincent, Bond. 

Ewing A. Walker, secretary Mississippi Pine Association, 
Hattiesburg. 


FIR LOGGERS OF COLUMBIA RIVER MEET. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., April 20.—Were the meetings of all 
associations or organizations of men and interests as 
harmonious as was the meeting of the Columbia River 
Fir Loggers’ Association in this city this afternoon 
there would be no provocation for strikes or excuse for 
peace conferences. The meeting was presided over by 
W. F. McGregor, president, who is identified with the 
Bremner Logging Company and Sorenson Logging Com- 
pany, two of the largest and most influential logging 
companies on the lower Columbia river, with Astoria as 
headquarters. N. P. Sorenson, of the Sorenson Logging 
Company, secretary of the association, was in his ap- 
pointed place, while F. C. Little, of the Chinook Lumber 
Company, looked after the cash in his capacity as treas- 
urer. Albert Brix, of Astoria, who is associated with 
the Grays Bay Logging Company, was on deck prepared 
for the possible absence of the president, he occupying 
the position of vice president of the association. 

While the primary object of the meeting was to take 
some action looking towards a curtailment of the out- 
put of yellow fir logs as a protection to the market, 
after a thorough discussion of the matter nothing was 
done in this direction. It was realized by all present 
that if all of the camps continued to operate to their 
full capacity a glut in the market was possible, but as 
there is no overproduction at the present time it was 
not thought necessary to take immediate action. Should 
conditions change, however, and the output of the log- 
ging camps threaten a demoralization of prices the 
executive committee by resolution was authorized to 
devise such plans and make such recommendations as 
might be deemed most effective and expedient for avert- 
ing overproduction. Until such an emergency arises it 
was thought proper for all of the camps to continue 
operations as heretofore. Some members favored a 
temporary shutdown, but as there appeared to be no 
occasion for this at present, there being an active mar- 
ket for all logs cut at ruling prices, this proposition met 
with little favor. 

The question of reducing the price of logs in response 
to the demand of millmen also came up for discussion, 
but as there is a good market for everything offered it 
was the sense of the meeting that there was no occasion 
for a change in prices. At the present time, it was 
reported, yellow fir logs bring all the way from $11 to 
$15 a thousand, according to quality, and it was be- 
lieved that these prices could be maintained as long as 
the lumber market holds up. 

Among the visitors at the meeting was E. E. Brehm, 
manager of the Washington Logging & Brokerage Com- 
pany, of Seattle, who addressed the association at length 
upon the benefits of organization and unity of effort 
and action. He explained in detail the workings of the 
association with which he is connected and the advan- 
tages derived from codperation and harmony. He was 
listened to with the closest attention and it was evident 
that those present proposed to profit by the experience 


Ke 





of their colaborers in the north if that be possib| 
through the maintenance of an active organization. 

E. 8. Collins, of the Ostrander Railway & Timbe: 
Company and Silver Railway & Lumber Company, ot 
Castle Rock, Wash., also was an interested visitor at t! 
meeting and while the operations of his companies a1 
not confined to yellow fir he was a warm advocate « 
codperation and expressed sincere sympathy with tl 
objects of the association, providing its actions are go. 
erned by conservatism and a fair interpretation of tl 
logging and lumbering conditions as they exist. 

As there appeared no urgent reason for taking actio 
either in reference to a curtailment of the cut of log 
or revision of the price list the meeting was larg: 
given over to the discussion of conditions existing at t 
present time and the consideration of possible cont 
gencies. A meeting of the executive committee will 
held some day next week, but the association will pr 
ably not meet again until next month. 

The organization of the association was completed 
by the election of the following executive committ: 
R. S. Farrell, Deep River Logging Company, Portlan 
O. Gorman, Wisconsin Logging Company, Oak Poi! 
Wash.; A. W. Clarke, O. K. Logging Company, Mars 
land, Ore.; J. R. Powers, Cowlitz County Logging Co 
pany, Portland; E. A. Claire, Twin Falls Logging Co: 
pany, Portland. 

The membership of the Columbia River Yellow Fir 
Loggers’ Association controls practically 90 percent 
the yellow fir output of the Columbia river basin. T 
operators in this territory not already in the associati: 
in all likelihood will be lined up before the next reg 
lar meeting, as the interests of all are common ai 
there is a growing feeling among loggers that it pays 
to organize and stand together. 

The present membership of the association is co 
prised of the following firms: 

Brix Logging Company, Oneida, Ore. ; 

Deep River Logging Company, Deep River, Wash. 

Chinook Lumber Company, Deep River, Wash. 

Bremner Logging Company, Young’s River, Ore. 

Sorenson Logging Company, Svenson, Ore. 

Kelly Logging Company, Blind Slough, Ore. 

Oregon Timber & Logging Company, Clifton, Ore. 

Alger Logging Company, Skamokawa, Wash. 

Pelton-Armstrong Company, Cathlamet, Wash. 

Wisconsin Logging Company, Oak Point, Wash. 

Cowlitz County Logging Company, Cowlitz, Wash. 

Twin Falls Logging Company, Lake River, Wash. 

Blazier Logging Company, Washougal, Wash. 

Bagley Logging Company, Knappa, Wash. 

Johnson Logging Company, Westport, Ore. 

O. K. Logging Company, Marshland, Ore. 

Jennings & McRae Logging Company, Marshland, Ore. 

L. S. Frank Company, Washougal, Wash. 





OREGON AND WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
MONTHLY MEETING. 

PoRTLAND, OrE., April 20.—The regular monthly meet 
ing of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held here today. Owing to the extrem 
car famine the lumbermen attending were not in the most 
happy mood. Reports from different mills indicate that 
the Southern Pacific is furnishing about 20 to 25 percent 
of the mills’ requirements. The demand for lumber for 
eastern shipment continues good, but owing to inability 
to get‘cars very little can be shipped. 

The meeting was called to order shortly after 2 p. n 
by President Philip Buehner and Secretary E. IP 
Sheldon read the minutes of the preceding meeting. 

P. H. Seullen, peace commissioner, addressed the meet 
ing on the National Industrial Peace Association’s worl 
He read the objects of the association as set forth in tl 
preamble of its constitution. He declared the associ: 
tion did not recognize the union or the employer, but th 
American people, and tried to bring about industria 
peace. He believed the unions today were trying to driv: 
out and overcome the revolutionary element in thei 
organizations. He told of the work he and his associates 
are doing trying to bring the workmen and the employers 
together, and to combat the doctrine of socialism. Reso 
lutions indorsing the movement were referred to th 
board of directors for action. 

F. C. Knapp, treasurer, reported a balance of $1,598.85 
on hand. 

Talks on the market situation developed the opinion 
that the eastern demand is strong and prices firm fo 
anything that can be shipped. The San Francisco situa 
tion was not satisfactory because of bad weather, but this 
was now better and it was believed that that market 
would soon improve, particularly if it is possible to mov: 
a little more stuff east and so relieve the Californi: 
market. 

C. W. Thompson, chairman of the market extensio1 
committee, stated that his committee had the samples o1 
fir finish ready and would in a few days send them t 
the trade. A total of about 4,000 sets will be sent out 
by the association. E. D. Kingsley believed the work 
done by this committee in sending out samples for th 
last few years had been very beneficial to the trade in 
fir finish. 

A. C. Dixon, chairman, reported for the railroad com 
mittee that it had very little new to offer. He said ther: 
were very few cars moving these days. 

A letter was read from R. Skelly, acting chief of the 
Forest Service, regarding supplying material for tests 
for the government testing laboratory at the University 
of Oregon at Eugene, to the effect that if the lumber- 
men did not care enough about the tests to furnish the 
material the government would discontinue the work at 
Eugene. 

At the suggestion of O. M. Clark it was decided to 
supply the Eugene station with the fifty car siils re- 
quested for testing purposes, leaving for future consid- 
eration any further requests made for material. It was 
thought hardly right, however, for the government to 
put one-quarter of the state of Oregon in forest reserves 
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and then request millmen to furnish material for test- 
ing work. 

Chief Inspector A. M. Hagen reported that forty-four 
concerns had joined the bureau of grades, having a total 
capacity of about 600,000,000 feet annually, and that 
seven mills had recently joined the association to obtain 
the benefits of the bureau. He said he found a great 
deal of difference in the sizes and standards of manu- 
facture that should be made uniform as soon as possi- 
ble. He expected to be able to visit every mill about 
once in six weeks. 

D. L. Wiggins, chairman of the committee on ‘‘ Trade 
Topics,’’ said the members seemed rather reluctant to 
give the cost of manufacture, so the committee decided 
to work along other lines and hoped to have at the next 
meeting something interesting. 


New Members. 


The concerns elected to membership were Miller & 
Gain, of Aumsville, Ore., and the Littler Sawmill Com- 
pany, of Riddle, Ore. 

A. C. Dixon reported for George H. Kelly, who had 
been named to represent the association, with a repre- 
sentative from each of the local lumber organizations of 
the state to select a man to represent the lumbermen on 
the state board of forest fire commissioners, that R. S. 
Hill, superintendent of logging for the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company, of Eugene, had been decided upon. 
This completed the business of the meeting and _ it 
adjourned. 

Those Present. 


O. M. Clark, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton. 
C. W. Thompson, Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks. 
Rh. F. Barker, Beaver Lumber Co., Prescott. 
Vhilip Buehner, Eastern & Western Lumber Co., Portland. 
George B. Maxwell, Clatskanie Lumber Co., Clatskanie. 
E. 8S. Collins, Ostrander, Wash. 
W. B. Mackay, North Pacific Lumber Co., Portland. 
John W. Palmer, Westport Lumber Co., Westport. 
C. G. Briggs, Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Bridal Veil. 
J. W. Dunlop, Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks. 
Albert M. Hagen, chief inspector bureau of grades. 
W. D. Plue, Columbia River Door Co., Rainier. 
F. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland. 
A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene. 
George K. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Co., Portland. 
D. L. Wiggins, Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber Co., Van- 
couver, Wash. 
E. E. Elsworth, Carlton Lumber Co., Carlton. 
Ix. D. Kingsley, West Oregon Lumber Co., Clatskanie, 
ik. B. Hazen, Tongue Point Lumber Co., Astoria. 
W. C. Francis, St. Johns Lumber Co., St. Johns. 
A. B. Wastell, Cargo Inspection Bureau. 
J. P. Keating, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., Newberg. 
S. Pease, Jefferson Mill Co., Jefferson. 
Cc. L. Chism, Vancouver, Wash. 
. H. Lyda, Forest Grove. 
D. W. Dorrance, Dorrance Lumber Co., Newberg. 
J. F. Thurston, Callapooia Lumber Co., Crawfordsville. 
D. Vincent, Sherwood. 
John W. Alexander, Twin Falls Logging Co., Portland. 
S. A. Washburn, Summit Lumber Co., Clatskanie. 
Ik. P. Sheldon, secretary, Portland. 





IN APPRECIATION OF EXCELLENT SERVICES. 


The portrait herewith presented is that of Sam T. 
Swinford, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas. This illustration was inadvertently omitted from 
last week’s LUMBERMAN, which contained a complete 
report of the annual meeting of that organization, and 
it is presented here with the restatement of the fact 


SAM T. SWINFORD, OF HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Secretary Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 


that the lumbermen of Texas, and particularly the com- 
mittees invested with the responsibility for this annual 
meeting, being thoroughly pleased with the manner in 
which Mr. Swinford, as executive secretary, arranged 
for the association’s meeting, presented him with a 
handsome chest of silver at the close of the meeting— 
a very worthy tribute to his ingenuity and to the results 
of his energy. 











PINE ASSOCIATION INSPECTION COMMITTEE 
MEETS. 

NorFo.k, VA., April 22.—In pursuance to the call is- 
sued by George W. Roper, chairman, a meeting of the 
inspection committee of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation was held at the Monticello hotel April 18. The 
meeting was devoid of formality and those present 
simply had a heart to heart talk, in which the good of 
the trade as regards grading was discussed. Those 
present were: 

George W. Roper, chairman, John L. Roper Lumber Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Va 

J. L. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va. 

IF. D. Taylor, Shaw Land & Timber Company, Ivor, Va. 

Nathan Sellers, Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, 
Buell, Va. 

J. M. Allen, Charles M. Betts & Co., Sumter, 8. C. 

W. G. Underwood, Albemarle Lumber Co., Hertford, N. C. 

H. T. Holmes, Albemarle Lumber Company, Hertford, N. C. 

R. H. Morris, chief inspector North Carolina Pine Associ- 
ation, Norfolk, Va. 

W. T. Currie, official inspector North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, Enfield, N. C. 

John A. Kimball, Camp Manufacturing Company, Arring- 
dale, Va. 

Dr. L. 8. Blades, Foreman-Blades Lumber Company, Eliz- 
abeth City, N. C. 

John R. Walker, secretary. 

The rules were thoroughly gone over and _ several 
changes recommended which will be acted upon at the 
next meeting of the board of directors, the date of 
which has not yet been set. The standard for the 
manufacture of thin ceiling was approved. 





QUARTERLY OF WESTERN PINE MEN. 

SPOKANE, WASH., April 16.—The first quarterly meet- 
ing of the year to be held by the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association will convene May 7. A large 
attendance is expected. Following the meeting a Hoo- 
Hoo coneatenation will take place. Snark Crego an: 
nounces that he has a large number of kittens who are 
very anxious to have their eyes opened, and he has made 
all preparations to gratify their desire fully. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS. 


PAPAL 


PREPARING FOR THE HOO-HOO ANNUAL. 

Already activity is evident in more or less strenuous 
measure among those having in charge the reception and 
entertainment of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
at Atlantic City, N. J., in September next. Jerome H. 
Sheip, of Philadelphia, ex officio head of those com- 
mittees residing in the east, has stirred up their member- 
ship to the point of ‘‘something doing’’ in and from 
the immediate present. General plans have already been 
formulated for the guidance of the committees. 

After a recent visit at Atlantic City Mr. Sheip re- 
ports that he has secured the famous Steel Pier at that 
famous summer resort, and for the use of it $150 will 
be paid. From the resident bureau of information and 
publicity have come 5,000 booklets descriptive of At- 
lantie City—of the various hotels and of places of in- 
terest—which are being distributed among the members 
of each Hoo-Hoo jurisdiction. These booklets give all 
the needed information for the convenience of the dele- 
gates to the 1907 Annual. Within the next few days 
committees in charge will pass upon the proposition for 
the use of the Steel Pier. The finance and other general 
committees are actively at work on plans already partly 
matured and the work will be furthered by a big con- 
eatenation to be held by Chairman Sheip in Philadelphia 
about the middle of May. 

The enthusiasm of the eastern members of the order 
for the success of the forthcoming Annual is much in 
evidence and it is hoped that in view of the splendid 
attractions offered through both the Annual and the 
resort at which it will be held there will be a hearty 
response in the matter of attendance September 9, 10 
and 11 from all parts of the country. 








At Birmingham, Ala. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 22.—A concatenation was heid 
at Decatur, Ala., Friday night and twenty-five kittens were 
initiated into the mysteries of the order. The session was 
presided over by J. F. Davis, of Mobile. Mr. Davis was 
assisted by J. H. Baird, of Nashville; J. N. Snell, F. G. 
Sheperd, J. Abell, of Birmingham, and others. The following 
kittens were taken into the order: 

W. M. Richardson, of Florence: B. S. Lewellen, of Flor- 
ence: F. B. Orr, of Tranville: J. IP. Sheehan, of Nashville ; 
hk. C. Benner, of Courtland; R. J. Jones, of Decatur; J. H. 
Kdwards, of Decatur; H. O. Troup, of New Decatur; Paul 
Crawferd, of New Decatur; F. W. Hall, of Decatur; Emmett 
Hines, of New Decatur; Adam Dreher, of Cullman; W. H. 
Scanlon, of Decatur: J. K. Murphy, of Decatur; S. W. Mul- 
lenix. of Decatur: F. C. Brown, of Decatur; A. D. Jervis, 
of Decatur: H. W. Lyda, W. T. Price, W. L. Hammond, E. 
G. Plosser, C. E. Wilder, I’. A. Phillips, Oliver Wade, Frank 
Craig. 

One of the features of the occasion was a grand street 
parade given just before the concatenation. All the candi- 
dates were chained together and marched through the busi- 
ness section of the city. At the close of the exercises a 
banquet was served at the Hotel Echols, presided over by 
W. IF. Bixby, chairman of the reception committee. Among 
those responding to toasts were J. F. Davis, of Mobile; 
Judge W. E. Skeggs, of Decatur; Judge D. W. Speake, of 
Decatur: W. M. Grubbs, of Decatur; B. Crawford, New 
Decatur: W. W. Nelson, of Decatur; Frank W. Hall, of 
Decatur; and B. S. Lewellen, of Florence. 


——eoororr 


Coming Concatenations. 

T. W. Fugate, Vicegerent Snark of the northern district 
of Virginia, will hold a concatenation at Norton, Va., April 
26. A good class is expected. 

Vicegerent Snark Harry Miller, of the Big Falls Lumber 
Company, Index, Wash., will hold a concatenation at Everett 
shortly. Concatenations will be held in Bellingham, Tacoma 
and Aberdeen and one either in Everett or Raymond in the 
near future if present plans do not miscarry. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago, 


OFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres't. HERMAN WALDECK, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON,V-Pres’t. F.H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
Wo. G. SCHROEDER. Cashier. WILBER HATTERY, Asst, Cashier. 


B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier J. R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 


Capital and 
Surplus 


$6,000,000 


Deposits 


$60,000, 000 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JouHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR F. WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERT J. EARLING WM. C. SEIPP SAM’L MCROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINas ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A. ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO. M. REYNOLDS 


Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited, 








TIMBER 
LOANS 


E are the only finan- 

cial house in theUn- 

ited States that makes a 

specialty of loaning money 

on large tracts of stand- 
ing timber. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to 


H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 

















CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 Surplus & Profits $350,000.00 


The Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


134 Monroe Street, Corner Clark, 

















Solicits Checking Accounts of Individuals and Firms. 


Courteous treatment to all. 


Issues Certificates of Deposit payable on Demand bear- 
ing interest at 2 per cent. 


Issues Certificates of Deposit payable at given dates 
with interest at 3 per cent. added. 
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OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Mutual Life Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Marquette Bldg. 
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62 Broadway, 
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are made every year in the book busi- 
ness. Every family, rich or poor, must 
have books, During the last few years 
$7,500,000.00 have been expended for 


VO Modern Eloquence, $12,000,000.00 for 






Stoddard’s Lectures, $21,000,000.00 for the 
Century Dictionary, and the tremendous 
sum of $44,000,000.00, covering over half a 
million sets of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, These books were sold by sub- 
scription in American homes, and sales 
are still going on. 

We have a subscription publication 
which sells more readily than any of the 
above. The demand is already so tre- 
mendous that more capital is required to 
swing it, or get behind on orders. Profits 
are enormous, several times savings 
bank interest. 

We have arranged a plan whereby 


Any Progressive Man or Woman 
Can Share These Profits 


becoming stockholders in a profitable 
business. based on twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Remember, the success of this 

ub’ cation is not away off in the future— 
t is not prospective, but itis a success at 
the present time and growing in demand 
every hour. Sales of this publication at 
the time of publishing this advertisement 


Often Exceed $2,000 a Day 


This is an exceptional opportunity for 
those of small means to get in on the 
ground floor in a business which legiti- 
mately pays large dividends and is as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. It cannot 
be held open for long, as the response 
iscertainto be so great that we shall have 
all the capital we need to increase the 
number of our presses and secure stock 
to be turned out in completed books, 
which are selling like wildfire. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate 
this opportunity. You will never have a 
chance like this again to become 


Part Owner in a 
Mammoth Publishing House 


which is already in successful operation, 
already earning big dividends, and which 
is led to sell a small amount of its stock 
simply because the business is already so 
tremendous as te exhaust the working 
capital. But if you would grasp this 
opportunity you must 


Write Quick; only afew cancome in 

Address your letter to me personally, 
like this—W. B. Gilbert, 

\) Dept. 28 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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The American Credit-Indemnity 
Go. of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, President. 


$02 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Mamifacturers and Whclesalers 
against excessive annual loss through in- 
solvency of customers. 














Timber Lands for Sale 


IN IDAHO AND WASHINGTON. 








SPOKANE, 
ROBBINS TIMBER COMPANY, SPOxANE. 





IMPORTANT BUSINESS CHANGES OF THE WEEK. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 
Montgomery—The Power’s Model Ginnery & Mill Com- 
pany, authorized capital $5,000; E. W. Stay, C. F. Powers 
and O. P. Barron. 





California. 

Los Angeles—The Wood Fiber Plaster Company, 
authorized capital $300,000; «©. E. McCreary, L. W. Blinn 
and H. T. Richards. 

Martinez—The Majestic Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $200,000; W. Horstmann, G. W. 
O’Connor and F. J. Stanfield. 

San Francisco—The United Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $200,000; C. S. Baden, E. E. Helms, F. B. 
Smith and others. 

Colorado. 


La Junta—The La Junta Trading Company, authorized 
capital $15,000. 
Connecticut. 


Meriden—The Golden Valley Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $2,000; W. J. Robinson, A. P. Wheeler, C. A. 
Barnes and others, . 

Florida. 


Jacksonville—The Stephens Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $30,000. ar 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The American Compound Door Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; J. S. Hummer, C. A. McDonald 
and O. Bock. 

Chicago—The Halsted Street Mill Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; William Kasper, jr., M. J. Merki and J. 

Casey. 

Neneusie—The Paddock Saw Mill Company, authorized 
capital $150,000; P. Paddock, J. W. Paddock and R. T. 
Paddock. ; 

Indiana. 


Indianapolis—The Quality Cabinet Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; H. M. Maddox, J. H. Chandler and C. A. 
Meyer. 

Iowa. 

Davenport—The Gordon-Van Tine Company, authorized 
capital $250,000; E. C. Roberts, H. G. Roberts, J. Roberts 
and others. Bis 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The Louisiana Wood Fiber Plaster Com- 
pany, authorized capital $20,000; C. Teppino, jr., O. Mont- 
gomery and N. M. Ansley. 

Massachusetts. 


Baldwinsville—The C. S. Viall Chair Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000. 

Boston—The Wheatley Hay, Grain & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; W. Wheatley and W. N. 


Randall, — 
Michigan. 

Kenton—The Northwestern Land- Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; C. F. Moll, K. Moll, N. J. Dolph and 
others. Mn : 

Mississippi. 

Arbo—The Rook Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$6,000; D. A. McIntosh and others. 

Hattiesburg—The Lindsley Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; A. I. Lindsley, A. Vivard, jr., and 
A, E. Wool. 

Hattiesburg—The Pine Belt Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; B. McClanahan and others. 

Jackson—The Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; D. H. Smith, F, L. White 
and others. : 

Pascagoula—The Milsted Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; M. Q. Milsted and Cc. George. 

Missouri. 

Cape Girardeau—The Western Manufacturing & Lumber 
Company, authorized capital $30,000. 

Neosho—The Robinson-Davis Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $45,000. : ; ; 

St. Louis—Tke Consumers’ Planing Mill Company, 
authorized capital $20,000, all paid in; C. J. Twiellenmeier, 
W. H. Henchen and K. 8S. Houck. 

St. Louis—The St. Louis Woodworking Company, 
authorized capital $10,000. ; 

Wardell—The DeLisle Lumber & Box Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $10,000, all paid in; G. 
Malone, E. DeLisle, R. J. Miller and others. 


New Jersey. 


Bayonne—The Shapiro Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; M. L. Shapiro, A. Shapiro and I. A. 


Shapiro, 
New York. 

Brooklyn—Charles H. Finch & Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; D, M. Seaman, G. B. Sargent and H. C. Cumisky. 

Brooklyn—The Parker-Bothner —_—* Company, author- 
ized capital $30,000; E. C. Parker, W. Bothner and K. W. 
Parker. 

Lestershire—The Lestershire Spool & Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $40,000; A. W. Clinton, A. L. 
Dickinson, H. D. Clinton and others. 

Lyons—The Sosus Bay Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; D. P. Chamberlain, K. P. Chamberlain 
and F. W. Chamberlain. 

Oswego—The McNally Lumber _ Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; O. McNally, E. J. McNally aad C. E. 
McNally. , 

Rochester—The Genesee Bookcase Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; W. A. Shimer, W. D. Stower and W. H. 


Coon. 
North Carolina. 


Littleton—The Grant-Tennille Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; M. J. Grant, L. P. Grant and W. G. 
Tennille. 

Rose Hill—The Dixon Lumber & Veneer Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; W. J. Hall and others. 


North Dakota. 
Fargo—The Interior Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 
Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Faulhaver Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000. ‘ 
Mt. Vernon—The Knox Lumber & Coal Company, 
authorized. capital $25,000. 
Oregon. 


Portland—The Courtenay Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $65,000. 

Portland—The L. P. Lee Lumber Company, authorized 
oa $10,000; L. P. Lee, Colonel Bloom and O. Roth- 
child. 

Portland—The Steelman Logging Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; R. C. Bell, F. C. Little and : 
Sargent. : 

Pennsylvania. 


Connellsville—The Stewarton Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; A. C. Stickel, jr., O. Stickel and J. A. 











Guller. 


Conway—The Bruce-Bock Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; C. R. Bruce, H. J. Bock, J. A. Davis and 
others, 

Pittsburg—The Pittsburg-Kanawha Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000. i 


Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Barksdale-Kellogg Comyany, authorized 
capital $25,000; W. R. Barksdale, C. M. Kellogg and W. 
R. Barksdale, jr. 

Memphis—The Nickey-Dickson Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; S. M. Nickey, J. S. Dickson, 
J. S. Lambert and others. 

Nashville—The Syleo Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $160,000. 

Washington county—The Nelson Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. ‘ 

Texas. . 


Flatonia—The Flatonia Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; E. A. Arnim, M. Fernau, G. C. Simmons 
and others. 

Houston—The Reliance Timber & Mill Company, 
authorized capital $300,000. ; 

Nacogdoches—The Texas Yellow Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000. 

Newton—The Newton Planing Mill Company, author- 
— capital $50,000; W. D. McRaven, D. L. Ragland and 
otners, 

Port Bolivar—The Port Bolivar Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; C. ellinger, W. W. Honea 
and A. D. Hall. 

Sacul—The Carriker- Caruthers Lumber Company, 


authorized capital $50,000. 


Virginia. 
Charlottesville—The Albemarle Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; G. J. Bradish, R. A. Watson 


and W. M. Pitts. 

Washington. 
_ Everett—The Granite Mill Company, authorized capital 
$15,000. 

Kalama—The Olin Logging Company, authorized capital 
$3,000; B. Soderlund, J. Olin and J. Nordstrom. 

Newport—The Eagle Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; W. A. Krause and E. Enoch. 

Port Angeles—The Pacific Coast Boom Company; R. 
E. Morris and A. H. McAden. 

Seattle—The Crab Creek Lumber Company; H. F. 
Hunter, W. S. Fulton and U. K. Smith. 

Seattle—The Elliott Bay Mill & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; W. Foley, J. Gill, T. Gill and 
others. 

Seattle—The Lake Washington Turning & Scroll Works, 
authorized capital $25,000; J. Lindsay, C. Lindsay and W. 
Lindsay. j 

Seattle—The Pacific Logging & Timber Company, 
authorized capital $300,000; S. C. Jackson, A. B. Ross, 
z. Lane and S. L. Jones. 

Seattle—The Seattle Shingle Company, authorized 
capital $1,000; B. A. Avery, C. A. Johnson and E. T. 
Pope. 

Spokane—The Hanratty & Moderie Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; J. C. Hanratty, C. D. Gibbs, 
R. B. Stack and others, 

Tenino—The Harm & Brown Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $12,000; F. D. Harm, W. E. Brown and B. H. 
Rhodes, 

Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee—The Cream City Casket Company, author- 

ized capital $35,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 


Winnipeg—The Mack Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; P. C. McGillvray, C. J. McCollom, T. S. 
Darling and others. 

Winnipeg—T. Meredith & Co., authorized capital $1,- 
000,000; T. Meredith, W. W. Fraser, J. H. Nelson and 
others. 

Ontario. 

3erlin—The D. Hibner Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $200,000; D. Hibner, E. Hibner and J. H. Wieder- 
hold. 

Preston—The Atlas Table Company, authorized capital 
$40,000; H. J. Hindson, J. S. Hogg, Z..A. Hall and others. 

Renfrew—The International Veneer & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $100,000; T. E. Porter, W. H. 
Burgin, D. A. McArthur and others, 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Oxford—T. B. Jenkins & Co. are reported out of the lum 
ber business. 
Russellville—Morgan Bros. have recently entered the lum 
ber business. 








Arkansas. 

Eureka Springs—W. B. Baker and T. R. Bingham have 

sold their interests in the Baker Lumber Company. 
Illinois. 

Aurora—Spear, Warren & Co. have been succeeded by 
W. V. Slaker. 

Bloomington—The Stillhamer Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Alexander Lumber Company. 

Chandlerville—The Chandlerville Hardwood Lumber Com 
pany will remove to Springfield. 

Dundee—Borden, Westerman & Co. have been succeeded 
by Westerman & Schmeltz. 

Eden—J. W. Mackemer & Co. have opened a yard at this 
point. 

Hettick—P. G. Mahan has recently entered the lumber 
business. 

Normal—H. W. Stillhamer & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Alexander Lumber Company. 

Rushville—B. P. Andrews & Co. have been succeeded by 
J. C. Nolan. 

Vandalia—C. G. Sonneman has been succeeded by C. G 
Sonneman & Son. 

Indian Territory. 


Broken Arrow—E. D. Deeds is out of the lumber business 
Konawa—E. D. Deeds has been succeeded by S. M. Gloyd 
Muskogee—The Marshall Lumber Company is out of the 
lumber business. 
Iowa. 


Bradford—The W. M. Stewart Lumber Company, of Iowa 
Falls, will open a yard here. 

Davenport—The local stockholders of the Laguna Com 
pany have sold their interests and the headquarters will be 
moved to St. Paul, Minn. 

Goldfield—The Northern Grain Company has sold its lum 
ber business to the MacEachron Lumber Company. 


Kansas. 


Hill City—The Graham County Lumber & Grain Company 
is out of the lumber business. 

Hill City—The A. E. Kerns Lumber Company is out of 
the lumber business. 

Ottawa—W. F. Winget is out of the lumber business. 

Ranson—The Ness County Lumber & Grain Company 
out of the lumber business. 
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Scottsville—The Marsh-Burke Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Fitzgerald Lumber Company. 

Wilson—Hoch & Houzlicek have recently entered the lum- 
ber business. 

Wilson—The Wilson Lumber Company is out of the lumber 
business. 


Kentucky. 

Paris—The Templin Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by T. T. Templin. 

. Michigan. 

Detroit—The Wolverine Saw Company has increased its 
capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Grand Rapids—The Zipp Bros. Lumber Company has dis- 
solved. Homer L. Zipp will carry on the business under the 
old name. 

Lansing—The Severance Tank Works have been succeeded 
by the Severance Tank & Silo Company. 

Mt. Pleasant—John IF. Butcher & Co. have been succeeded 
by Morrison & Dains. 


Minnesota. 
Chisholm—Henry Fugire will open a yard here. 
West Concord—f. J. Carpenter & Co. are out of the lum 
ber business at this point. 


Mississippi. 
Society Hill—Hathom & Hathom will move to Hathom. 


Missouri. 


Billings—The Summit Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Diamond Lumber Company. 

sridgeton—I. N. McCreery has been succeeded by P. W. 
Wyland. 

Kansas City—The Caddo River Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $325,000 to $450,000. 

Kansas City—The Forest Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 

Neosho—The Neosho Planing Mill Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Robinson-Davis Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—The Mosberger-O’Reilly Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the O’Reilly Lumber Company. 


Nebraska. 


Omaha—The Bowman-Kranz Lumber Company, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, will remove its offices to this point. 
Wakefield—H. P. Shumway & Co. have been succeeded by 
A. J. Coleson & Co. 
New Jersey. 


Newark—John Zippel, jir., has been succeeded by the 
Newark Box & Lumber Company. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—E. C. Parker has been succeeded by the Parker- 
Bothner Molding Company. 

Elmira—The corporation, H. C. Spaulding Company, has 
been dissolved. 

Lestershire—The Mawson Spool & Bobbin Company has 
been succeeded by the Lestershire Spool & Manufacturing 
Company. - 

New York City—R. W. Hunt will move May 1 from 66 
Broadway to 90 West street. 


North Carolina. 


Dunn—The Dupree-Wilson Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by the Massengill Lumber Company. 


Ohio. 


Fairmont—Kelley Bros. have been succeeded by the Kelley- 
Finley Lumber Company. 

Hillsboro—The Clark-Rice Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by M. Rice. 

St. Marys—William Mackenbach has been succeeded by 


Mackenbach & Bros. 
Oklahoma. 
Shawnee—E. D. Deeds has been succeeded by the Taylor 
Lumber Company. 
Oregon. 


Astoria—H. F. Prael has sold his interest in the Clatsop 
Mill Company to E. J. Brent. 


South Dakota. 


Twin Brooks—The H. Van Tassell Lumber Company has 
sold its lumber business. 


Tennessee. 


Knoxville—McMahon, Donaldson & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by C. P. McMahon & Co. 

Memphis—The Barksdale-Kellogg Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Barksdale-Kellogg Company. 

Memphis—The Memphis Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 

Memphis—The Southern Oak Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by George C. Brown & Co. 


Texas. 


Dalhart—The Citizens’ Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the McMurray Lumber Company, of Houston. 

Dallas—The Burton Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Houston—The Emporia Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Gulf Coast Lumber Company. 

Mt. Vernon—tThe Citizens’ Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by F. P. Cox. 

San Antonio—The Burton Lumber Company is opening a 
yard here. mas 

Virginia. 

s;oydton—The Boydton Lumber & Manufacturing Company 

has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $20,000. 


Washington. 


Orient—H. Stover & Co. have been succeeded by the Dean 
Lumber & Fuel Company. 

Spokane—The Pearl Street Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by G. P. Kjosness. 

Walla Walla—The Wind River Lumber Company, of Cas- 
cade Locks, Ore., will establish a yard here. 


West Virginia. 


Arbovale—Orwig, Kryder & Co. have been succeeded by 
H. J. Wilmoth & Sons. 

sSeulah—The Beulah Lumber Company will remove to 
Canisteo, N. Y. 

Pickens—The Holly Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Crosby & Beckley Company. 


Wisconsin. 

Ashland—The Keystone Lumber Company has sold its 
lumber dock and mill site to the Northwestern Codéperative 
Coal & Dock Company for $40,000. 

Grand Rapids—The Kellogg Bros. Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $60,000. 

Marinette—The Marinette Planing Mill Company will be 
reorganized with $100,000 capital. 

Petersburg—The Energy Lumber Company is reported out 
of the lumber business. 

Stockholm—The Pfeiffer Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by C. J. Thies, of Pepin. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Manitoba. 
Winnipeg—The G. B. Housser Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Housser-Armstrong Lumber Company. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Arkansas. 


Dumas—May Bros. & Co., of Evansville, Ind., are building 
a saw mill with daily capacity of 30,000 feet. 

Lockesburg—Rummuel kros. will build a saw mill with 
daily capacity of 10,000 feet of lumber. It will give em- 
ployment to about fifteen men. 

Pine Bluff—The Bluff City Lumber Company will rebuild 
its plant which was recently destroyed by fire. The com- 
pany will invest about $250,000 in improvements. 

Turrell—The Baker Lumber Company is building a mill 
with a daily capacity of 40,000 to 50,000 feet of lumber. 


California. 


Palo Alto—The Dudfield Lumber Company is building a 
planing mill 120x75 feet in size. This will be a two-story 
building and cost about $20,000. 


Florida. 


Titusville—The Titusville Lumber Company, now being 
organized, will build a saw mill with a daily capacity of 
40,000 feet of lumber. 

Indiana. 


Bloomington—Showers Bros. will build a veneer plant in 
connection with its furniture plant. It has one of the 
largest furniture plants in Indiana and it is also their in- 
tention to have the largest veneer plant. Contracts amount- 
ing to $50,000 have been let. 

South Bend—The Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany is building a dry kiln 116x165 feet in size. 


Kentucky. 


Hopkinsville—The Kentucky Stave Company, of Louisville, 
has opened a branch factory here with daily capacity of 
10,000 barrel staves. 

Jackson—The Cleveland Lumber & Timber Company, re- 
cently incorporated for $25,000, will build a saw mill plant 
to cost about $10,000. The daily capacity of the mill will 
be 35,000 feet of lumber. 


Louisiana. 


Monroe—The Dent Lumber Company, incorporated for 
$50,000 at Memphis, Tenn., will build a saw mill with daily 
capacity of 30,000 feet. The mill will be in operation within 
the next thirty days. 


Michigan. 


Bass Lake—The Mercer-De Laittre Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., is building a mill with daily capacity 
of 50,000 feet. 

Minnesota. 

Virginia—The Virginia Lumber Company has awarded a 
contract for the construction of a saw mill to be completed 
in five months. The mill will have a daily capacity of 
400,000 feet every twenty hours. 

Walker—The Leech Lake Lumber Company has its mill 
almost completed. It will have a daily capacity of 100,000 
feet and give employment to about 150 men. 


New Jersey. 


Westfield—Tuttle Bros. have made arrangements for the 
erection of a planing mill and a sash and door factory. 


North Carolina. 


Azalea—The McEwen Lumber Company is building a large 
planing mill which they expect to put in operation in about 
sixty days. 

Raleigh—E. R. Simons and D. 8S. Thomas, of the North 
State Veneer Company, of Statesville, are building a veneer 
plant for the manufacture of high grade veneers. 


Oregon. 


La Grande—The Mercantile & Milling Company, recently 
incorporated at Imbler, is building a saw mill with a daily 
capacity of 30,000 feet. 


Tennessee, 


Memphis—The Evansville Veneer Company will build a 
saw mill and yeneer plant to cost about $30,000. The saw 
mill will have a,daily capacity of 25,000 feet. 


Texas. 


Wharton—Armstrong & Co. will build a saw mill to cost 
about $8,000. The mill will be built of corrugated iron and 
have a daily capacity of 10,000 feet. 


Virginia. 
Boulevard—The Delmarvia Lumber Company, recently in- 


corporated for $25,000, will build a saw mill with a monthly 
capacity of 300,000 to 400,000 feet. 


Washington. 

Aberdeen—The C. E. Burrows Lumber Company is mak- 
ing extensive improvements at its plant to cost about 
$25,000. The daily capacity of the mill will be tmcreased 
from 85,000 to 150,000 feet. A dry kiln is also being built. 

Bay View—-The Nebraska Lumber Company is building a 
saw mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 

Cosmopolis—G. K. Wentworth, G. L. Fritz, J. D. Padberg 
and D. McKay will build a saw mill with daily capacity of 
150,000 feet. The mill when completed will cost about 
$150,000. 

Everett—Clough & Whitney will build a shingle mill with 
a daily capacity of 600,000 shingles. 

Lebam—The Case Shingle Company is building a shingle 
and saw mill. 

Tacoma—The Dempsey Lumber Company has its mill 
almost completed. The last consignment of machinery has 
been received and it will be only a matter of a few days 
before the mill will be in operation. ‘The daily capacity of 
the mill will be 250,000 feet. 

Yelm—The Salsich Lumber Company is building a saw 
mill with a daily capacity of 150,009 feet every ten hours. 
West Virginia. 

Gauley—Flynn Bros. are completing arrangements for the 
erection of a saw mill with a daily capacity of 60,000 
feet. 

Horton's Summit—The Tug River Lumber Company, of 
sristol, will build a band mill with a daily capacity of 
50,000 feet. The circular mills which the company have 
been using will be disposed of. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


British Columbia. 


Vancouver—E. H. Heaps & Co. have awarded the con- 
tract for the building of their mill to the Prescott Com- 
pany, of Menominee, Mich. This mill will be the largest in the 
province and have the following equipment: One 11-foot 
and two 9-foot band mills, two gangs, three band resaws, 
two heavy edgers, three steel carriages, trimmers, slashers 
and other modern appliances. 


New Brunswick. 


3oieston—The Mirimichi Lumber Company will build near 
here a large shingle and hardwood mill. There will be 
sixteen shingle machines and other machinery for the manu- 
facture of hardwood. The mill will cost when completed 
about $75,000. 








The Big 
Factor 
Im a Salle 


is the stock. Talk is cheap and can 
easily be duplicated by almost any 
fellow who knows the ins and outs, 
but when the real stock is presented 
in its own behalf there's no gefting 
away from the facts. We sell 


Goldsboro 
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altogether on its merit and because it is 
well maaufactured and evenly graded 
we have liftle trouble in satisfying 
Befter let us send 
you acar. Prices on request. 


our customers. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson Wimsatt, 
Washington, D. C. 


























N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


OUR EQUIPMENT enables us to carry a 
good stock of kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Eastern Sales Offices: 
18 Broadway, NEW YORK. Exchange Bldg.. BOSTON. 
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THE BRESLIN 








up-to-date 
Hotel. 


Newest 
Fireproof 
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BS way-29th St. Pew Por® 


Center of Shopping and Theatrical District. 
The Breslin Hotel Co., Proprietors. 








Broken Locomotive Frames Are Welded Without 
Dismantling the Engines by the 


“‘Thermit”’ Process *' 


sry 
(Reg. Trade Mark) 


ww 





Complete Instructions on 
Application. 


Goldschmidt Thermit Co., .22.3russ 


New York City, 
432-6 Folsom St., San Francisco. 








FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are manufacturers. TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Elbe, Wash. 














FIR Vellow Fir F'R 


Choice Stock. Ready for Shipment. 
5,000,000 Feet Dimension Sr SrE. 
Also Boards, Shiplap, Uppers. Write 


P. H. JOHNS LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 








LOUIS NICOLAI, President. A. NEPPACH, Secretary. 


BASE LINE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OREGON PINE LUMBER rincers. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


: Office, 227 Davis St. PORTLAND, OREGON. 








CEDAR and CYPRESS POLES 


John H. Fowler & Co. 
2. Fisher Bullding, - CHICAGO. 


3. TRADE MARK 











LEWIS DILL & | KILN DRIED NORTH 
COMPANY, CAROLINA AND 


LONG LEAF 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WHOLESALE YELLOW PINE 
TO SAVE TIME fie'box esti. 


mator for contents, decimally expressed at a glance, of 
cut material, by quarter inches, for Boxes, Sash, Doors, 
Furniture, etc. in board or surface measure. Sent on trial. 
JAMES M. LEAVER, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 





THE EMPIRE STATE. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, April 22.—Business is dragging along 
with hardly any perceptible increase, and retailers say 
that until the weather will become warmer there will 
not be much of a change. Contractors have been mak- 
ing little headway on outside work and this has held 
back deliveries on trim, flooring and other inside mate- 
rial. New building plans are also coming out very 
slowly and the general spring situation is delayed about 
a month as compared with former years. As much work 
seems to be under consideration, but everything is held 
back, and there has not been the inquiry that was antici- 
pated last month. Wholesalers take a very hopeful view 
of this, saying that stocks are worked closely and that 
when the improvement will start it will be a good one 
and will keep sales going a long while. On the other 
hand, furniture manufacturers and other lines of fae- 
tory trade are making a good inquiry and demand for 
lumber, especially hardwood stocks, although there is not 
the snap to the hardwood market there was two weeks 
ago. The entire market is in a waiting attitude and 
not much progress will be made until the unusually 
delayed spring weather will open up. Some dock and 
railroad improvements are under way, but these con- 
tracts are interesting only to a few southern pine deal- 
ers, who have known of the business for some time and 
are now making some fair deliveries, but new _busi- 
ness in the heavy construction work is as far behind as 
most contracts for dwellings and apartments. 

W. W. Lockwood, vice president and local manager of 
the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, 1 Madison ave- 
nue, says that the company’s mill, known as that of the 
Anthony Lumber Company, South Maitland, N. S., will 
be under full headway May 1. This is a first class opera- 
tion in every respect and manufactures about 30,000 
feet a day of spruce, hemlock and some hardwoods. Mr. 
Lockwood says that while trade lacks the usual snap 
for this time of the year inquiries are improving and 
there is every prospect of an improvement in the situa- 
tion the latter part of this month and the rest of the 
spring. 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, and interested in several other large white 
pine manufacturing concerns, returned to New York on 
Saturday on the steamer Amerika after a three months’ 
trip abroad. He was accompanied by his wife and sis- 
ter, and visited the Mediterranean ports, took a trip 
down the Nile and returned, visited Switzerland, France 
and England. He looks as though the trip did him con- 
siderable good and says he feels like again assuming 
the responsibilities of his extensive business. W. A. 
Ruddick, who has charge of the metropolitan trade of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company, reports a good 
volume of business, saying that inquiries and orders are 
steadily improving. 

Ernest M. Kenna, probably the largest handler of 
redwood in the eastern market, reports a stronger trade 
than at any former time for some months. Mr. Kenna 
handles a large part of the Pacifie Lumber Company’s 
output in the eastern territory and says that the railroad 
of the company’s operation at Scotia, Cal., between the 
mill and tidewater, has just been repaired and the com- 
pany is now beginning to take some eastern shipments 
which have been held up recently because of the heavy 
rains and floods in the territory traversed by the rail- 
road; that much headway is now being made and it will 
not be long before the company will catch up on its 
eastern business. Mr. Kenna also handles large quanti- 
ties of Oregon fir and Pacific coast lumber and will 
leave on Saturday for a trip to British Columbia to 
confer with a number of his shippers and look after 
contracts he has under way. 

La Bau & Baker, Jersey City, who are the sole eastern 
agents:of several of the largest cypress mills in the 
south, report a good inquiry and an increasing demand 
for cypress lumber and shingles. This concern handles 
the entire output of the following well known cypress 
manufacturers: Louisiana Cypress Lumber Company, 
Limited, Harvey, La., capacity 45,000,000 feet; Cum- 
mings, Moberly Cypress Company, Taft, La., capacity 
15,000,000 feet; Gibson Cypress Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, Gibson, La., capacity 15,000,000 feet. The firm 
also handles the output here of several other large manu- 
facturers. Mr. La Bau will leave this week for a trip 
south to look over the situation and arrange regarding 
special orders ete. 

L. P. Rider, 1 Madison avenue, took a flying trip to 
Canada last week. He reports a good white pine trade 
and says the outlook is better than it has been for some 
time. 

J. M. Hastings, Pittsburg, Pa., president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was 
here last week in conference with Secretary E. F. Perry. 
Accompanied by M. W. Teufel, of the Davison Lumber 
Company, Limited, whose New York offices are at 1 
Madison avenue, in charge of Henry Cape, Mr. Hastings 
left for the company’s large mills at Bridgewater, N. 8. 
Mr. Hastings is president of the Davison company and 
he and Mr. Teufel will spend a few days at the mill 
looking over the situation. 

D. W. Robinson, of the Robinson-Edwards Lumber 
Company, Burlington, Vt., spent several days in town 
last week. Other visitors included J. J. Linehan, Line- 
han Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. Bond, Du Bois 
& Bond Bros., Bond, Md.; F. W. Whiteman, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

F. A. Kirby, sales manager of the Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Company, Scranton, Pa., spent part of the 
week in town at the company’s office, 18 Broadway. 
Mr. Kirby says that the situation is improving steadily 


and there is every reason to expect a good trade in May 
and throughout the summer. Orders are reaching the 
company in a good volume, the only unsatisfactory fea- 
ture of the situation being the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient cars, although in this Mr. Kirby says there has 
been a slight improvement the last week. 

F. J. Johnson, local manager of Bliss & Van Auken, 
18 Broadway, reports a very strong yellow pine trade. 
He says that he is receiving a very satisfactory volume 
of new business and that the indications for spring trade 
are better than they have been for many months as 
regards both demand and price. Mr. Johnson, who also 
looks after the Philadelphia end of the firm’s business, 
says that the improvement is noticeable not only in the 
immediate city market but in the surrounding towns 
where the firm’s large output of yellow pine is dis- 
tributed. The mills at Otter Creek, Fla., are running 
along at full headway, and while the transportation 
situation is still a very aggravating one Mr. Johnson 
says there has been a slight improvement in this respect. 

The offices of Robert W. Hunt & Co., the well known 
engineers, will be moved May 1 from 66 Broadway to 
the new West Street building, 90 West street. 

Charles A. Swigert, treasurer of the Tyler Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a two weeks’ stay at 
their mills in Tyler, Fla. He reports conditions entirely 
satisfactory, with the mills running to their fullest 
capacity day and night. The skidders are working in 
an exceptionally fine tract of cypress containing any 
number of trees measuring four feet at the butt and 
good sound logs at that. The town of Tyler itself has 
grown to considerable proportions and he feels very 
sanguine as to the future. Trade in general holds up 
very well, with plenty of business offering. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., April 23.—The steamer 
Lizzie Madden, laden with cedar posts for W. H. Cowper 
& Co., is reported at Port Colborne, Ont., where the 
vessel is being detained by the large amount of ice at 
this end of Lake Erie. The ice has been moving rapidly 
out of the lake via the Niagara river and it was stated 
today that the Madden would likely arrive here by 
tomorrow. The steamer Buehl cleared from Manistee, 
Mich., yesterday with lumber for A. Weston & Son. It 
was stated at the office of the consignee today that the 
Buehl probably would arrive by Friday at the latest. 

With the lumber handling season on the docks about 
to open a meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
North Tonawanda and a committee from Local No. 175, 
Longshoremen’s Union, was held at the office of Smith, 
Fassett & Co. yesterday and the rates for unloading 
vessels for 1907 agreed on. The rates of 1906 were 
found to be the most satisfactory established in several 
years, and it was decided to continue them for this 
season. 

At a meeting of the Erie Boatmen’s Union Friday the 
rates on lumber shipments to New York, Albany and in- 
termediate points were fixed as follows: To New York, 
$2.50; to Albany, $2; to Utica and Rome, $1.75; to 
Syracuse, $1.65, an increase to each point of 25 cents 
over the opening figures last season. Several boats have 
been chartered at these figures and they will begin load- 
ing at once. 

With Capt. H. A. Harding as its master the steamer 
Lucy Neff will leave North Tonawanda tomorrow to join 
the steamers Kelton and Winnebago on a trip around 
the Horn to the Pacific coast to engage in the lumber 
trade for the Miami Lumber Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, and other Coast interests. 

The Northern Lumber Company expects to receive its 
first cargo of lumber of the season by vessel next week. 
The steamer Pringle .will bring the stock from the 
Georgian bay. 

A. C. Tuxbury left yesterday for New York, having 
spent a few days here looking after his interests as 
president of the Northern Lumber Company. After a 
stay of a few days at the company’s office in the 
metropolis he will go to Charleston, 8. C., and make 
arrangements for returning to North Tonawanda with 
his family for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Mackenzie have returned from a 
two months’ trip to California, British Columbia and 
other parts of the west. 


OPAPP PL 


MINNEAPOLIS CONCERN OPENS BRANCH 
OFFICE. 


The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., announces the opening of a branch 
office at 262 Commerce street, Dallas, Tex., under the 
management of J. P. Greenwood. The large and in- 
creasing demand for Twin City Corliss engines and 
Miinzel producer gas engines in the territory tributary 
to Dallas and throughout Texas has made it necessary 
for the company to have a local office there. The open- 
ing of this branch will be of no little benefit to Dallas 
in view of the fact that the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Company manufactures a large and varied 
line of power machinery, transmission machinery, coal 
handling and ore conveying devices ete. 





rrr 
EXTENSIONS TO GRINDING WHEEL PLANT. 


The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., manufacturer of grinding wheels made of 
alundum and other abrasive specialties, is to erect a 
large addition to its Worcester works. The building 
designated as plant 2 will be extended about 200 feet 
in length by 111 feet in width, which will more than 
double the present capacity. This will be fully equipped 
wtih kilns, mixing machines, shaving machines ete. so 
as to permit of a large increase in output. 
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LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


BuFFaLo, N. Y., April 23.—The lumber fleet is not 
ctive yet, only a few vessels having got away and but 
few on the down trip so far as reported. It stil 
akes days to work through the ice at the mouth of this 
arbor and it may be weeks before Lake Superior is 
pen. 

The opinion is that there is more white pine in yard 
than there was a year ago and possibly more hardwood. 
\t any rate there is a good assortment of pine and as 
sood of hardwood as the general supply will permit. 

Though there is some slackness reported in the wood- 
vorking mills it is not on account of a lack of dis- 
sition to build. The permits issued for the week by 
he city were seventy-five, calling for an expenditure 
if $419,737, which easily breaks the record in that 
ine for a long time. 

The yard of Graves, Manbert, George & Co. is mak- 
ing a specialty of certain grades of basswood, which 
seems to sell along with white pine very well. It comes 
from Canada and is picked up in connection with Mr. 
Graves’ trip to his operations on Georgian bay. 

John McLeod, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, 
has returned from his trip to the Pacifie coast, ready 
for a full season’s work in the white pine trade. The 
yard always carries a large stock of it. 

There is much more traffic in southern pine down the 
coast Virginia way than there used to be, as will be 
seen by reference to what is doing in a personal way 
in that direction now. C. M. Betts & Co. are buying 
new tracts to add to their holdings right along. Presi- 
dent Hume, of the Montgomery Lumber Company, is 
up from the company’s mills at Spring Hope, N. C., 
for a general conference. Knowlton Mixer will go 
down there this week to keep that trade in hand. KE. 
W. Bartholomey is back from a trip to Norfolk in the 
North Carolina pine interest and A. C. Tuxbury, of 
North Tonawanda, will return this week from Charles- 
ton, S. C., where he has spent the winter running his 
company’s pine saw mill. Silverthorne & Co., Buffa- 
lonians doing business in North Tonawanda, are increas- 
ing their activities in longleaf pine manufacturing in 
the Mississippi valley. 

The Haines Lumber Company appears likely to get 
the first lake lumber in this season, as it has the steamer 
Winnipeg due early this week with a cargo of good 
white pine lumber from Lake Michigan, 

James T. Hurd is back from a trip to Ashland and 
Lake Superior lumber points, finding that the ice is still 
as solid there as ever, with very little prospect of navi- 
gation right away. 

The McNeil Lumber Company, which has lumber under 
charter on the Lake Superior shore at Bayfield, is anxious 
to see it moving, as all that is loaded there before May 
will escape a local tax. 
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FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 23.—The local market seems 
to be showing some signs of a spring awakening but 
the general report is that the season is backward. When 
the boats begin to enter the harbor business begins in 
earnest. On April 11 the first lumber vessels entered 
this port. They were the Isabella Boyce, containing 
300,000 feet, and the Maawell, containing 625,000 feet, 
consigned to the Mills-Carleton Company. A number of 
other yards are expecting consignment soon. 

The Martin Barriss Company has just completed the 
details of a purchase of 1,000,000 feet of oak, the 
entire product of three southern mills. W. L. Martin is 
a firm believer in the rapid advance in both the value 
and price of oak, and while the price paid is said to be 
well up to the market Mr. Martin considers that the 
purchase will prove a most valuable one. 

Osear Babcock, of Babcock Bros., Pittsburg, Pa., was 
a visitor here this week. He is most optimistic regard- 
ing the present situation and believes that this year will 
show a wonderful business throughout the lumber world. 

W. H. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., had a narrow 
escape in a street railroad accident last Saturday. He 
was a passenger on a car which became uncontrollable 
on the West Fourth street hill and dashed into the 
bridge, causing considerable damage and injuring the 
motorman and several passengers severely. Mr. Teare 
sustained severe bruises and was confined to his home 
for several days. 

J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Wholesale Board of 
Lumber Dealers, left for Columbus Thursday to attend 
a meeting of the new executive committee of the Ohio 
Shippers’ Association, of which he is a member. 

H. L. Foote, sales manager for Dennis Bros., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., called upon some of the local dealers 
this week. Mr. Foote reports an exceptionally good 
business in all lines of hardwoods. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company has added to 
its force by the appointment to the sales department of 
LeRoy J. MeKee and Henry E. Prodoehl. Mr. McKee 
was formerly with the Kingston Lumber Company at 
Laurel, Miss., and will now take care of the trade in 
western New York, while Mr. Prodoehl will care for 
the business at Baltimore, Philadelphia and vicinity. 

A. M. Allyn, vice president and treasurer of the 
Fisher & Wilson Company, has just returned from an 
extensive business trip throughout the east and states 
that while the dealers throughout that section have had 
an exceptionally hard winter and much to retard trade, 
business is now generally picking up and they expect 
to move considerable stock. 

M. O. Sherer, of Louisville, Ohio, was a visitor this 
week. 
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The Crescent Lumber Company, of Marietta, Ohio, 
well known manufacturer of hardwood lumber, has 
moved its offices from Harmer street, that city, to the 
First National bank building. A suite of five large 
rooms on the fifth floor of that building has been se- 
cured and the company now has more adequate facilities 
for the transaction of its business. 

W. C. King, formerly connected with the King & Bar- 
tles Lumber Company, of this city, is now the leading 
spirit in a new lumber and mill company of Rockford, 
IlJ., known as the Co-Operative Mill & Lumber Company, 
of which he is president and manager. Mr. King has a 
large number of friends throughout this section. 

A. D. Knapp, vice president of the Nicola Lumber 
Company, of Pittsburg, visited here recently in the 
interests of his company. 

The annual meeting of the Cuyahoga Lumber Com- 
pany was held this week. and the general condition of 
the company together with the business done during the 
last year was reported most encouraging. All of the 
former officers were reélected and A. B. Lambert, also 
connected with the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
was elected treasurer of the company. 

The Central Lumber Company reports doing an excep- 
tionally good business during the last few weeks. The 
company is handling a large amount of southern pine 
and finds an excellent demand in this neighborhood. 

Cc. A. Krauss, jr., president of the Lake Shore Saw 
Mill & Lumber Company, returned this week from an 
extended trip throughout the south and west with a 
great admiration for the lumber facilities of those sec- 
tions. 

F. S. Greene, lumber exporter of Mobile, Ala., visited 
this city dealers this week. He stated that the numerous 
insurrections among the countries of South America were 
a great detriment to trade in that section at this time. 

J. C. Yeend, successor to Work & Yeend, manufac- 
turer and dealer in oak, of Ravenna, Ohio, called upon 
Clevelanders this week. He states that there is a large 
demand for oak and no apparent decrease in sight. 

R. H. Erving, vice president of the Flint, Erving & 
Stoner Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., was here this week 
in the interests of his firm. Mr. Erving reports an ex- 
ceptionally encouraging business outlook. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLepo, Onto, April 23.—Unseasonable weather has 
had its effect on the lumber industry just as it has 
affected almost every other line of business. It is a ques- 
tion, however, who has been benefited by the effect—the 
lumberman or the lumber consumer. Three weeks ago 
the indications of an early spring, as evidenced in re- 
markably warm weather, gave the building industry a 
great impetus and it was thought for a time that there 
would be some difficulty in filling the lumber orders. In 
fact a shortage of stock was assured, as the dealers had 
little surplus on hand and the sudden demand was mak- 
ing rapid inroads on what they did have. Then winter 
came round again and with it a sudden stoppage in the 
building activity. This gave the lumbermen a chance to 
breathe, and now conditions are somewhat improved. 
However, the demand is firm and prices are in keeping. 
Conditions are not much changed over last week except 
that a relief in the car situation is expected. 

Poplar and red cedar shingles are entirely off the 
market. Shortage in all shingles is still felt, but scat- 
tering bills of consignments are beginning to come in 
from the west. The Robert Hixon Lumber Company re- 
ports one case which shows, in a measure, what the lum- 
bermen have had to contend with all winter. It has just 
received notice of the arrival at the Minnesota Transfer 
point of a car of shingles shipped from Seattle on 
December 6. 

Much interest is being taken in an investigation of 
the railroad situation in this section now being made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

On complaint of the Toledo Produce Exchange that 
the Toledo market was being discriminated against by 
the railroads in favor of other markets Special Agent 
MacKenzie, of the commission, was sent on a week ago 
to start investigations. Last Saturday he was reported 
as going back to Washington, having completed his 
work on the grain shippers’ complaints. This was sub- 
sequently found to be an erroneous report, for Mae- 
Kenzie is still in this city and investigating railroad 
conditions. 

Some good from some source or other has already 
resulted, for the grain men report that cars are coming 
along more steadily than they were. Whether or not 
the relief is the direct result of any effort made to 
adjust matters by the local shippers or not is con- 
jectural, but the glad fact remains that there is a 
marked relief. The general belief in all trades is that 
a thorough investigation is being made and it is hoped 
that this will have the desired effect. 

Now that weather conditions are becoming normal 
the building is picking up. The large proportion of 
wooden dwellings still holds out and unless something 
interferes the early indications of a most prosperous 
season will materialize. At this time there seems to be 
but one dark spot on the horizon and that is fear of 
the effect of the recent action of the grand jury in in- 
dicting the various building tradesmen will have on the 
building trade. It is feared that, grasping at a vague 
something without stopping to consider the folly of it, 
the builders will hold off building pending the trial of 
the indicted men in the hope that the bringing of these 
men to trial will bring prices down much lower. 
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AMERICA’S brokerage business for manufactured 
and unmanufactured foreign woods was but $67,327 in 
February. 


BELTIN 


TRADE MARK 
seen OUR seen 


DUXBAK 


is an absolutely waterproof leather belting. 

We know that the statement is one that you 
will characterize as ** important if true." 

There is no question that there has been a long 
felt want for a waterproof belting. 

It is for this reason that we make this offer to 
any responsible party. 

Have us send the DUXBAK—any length, any 
width—at our expense, to your plant. There sub 
ject it to any reasonable test you care to nave 
made. 

Convince yourself that it is actually waterproof 
before you pay for it. 

If it fails to meet your needs in any respect, 
send it back at our expense. 

We make the same offer on our DUXBAK 
STEAM-PROOF BELTING. 








Charles A. Schieren& Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 
New York: 43 Ferry Street. Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue, 
Chicago: 84-86-88 Franklin St. Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. Hamburg: Germany, 
Philadelphia, 226 No. Third St. Auf dem Sande }. 
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The Endorsement 
Of Every Lumberman 
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Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 


is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lamber With it you can pile anything 
from 1 inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to #0 M per day at a cost of 12 to lic. per M 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 


Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL 
Sole Patenteo for the United States and Canada. 


2909 


BEST  SiEbec. 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND WORKMANSHIP: 


OUR SAWS ARE USED BY THE LARGEST 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


STANDARD PRICES 
45% DISCOUNT 

















MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED 


BARCUS BROS. 


7tn & CLAY .STS. 
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MUSKEGON, MICH. | & 








IDEAL PATENT TRACK CLEANERS 


insure a smooth running Saw mill Carriage and are 
so easily adjusted and cheap that no millman can 
afford to be without them. To prove their merits 
we send them ontrial, Haven't had one return- 


yet. 

One firm used a pair one month and ordered fourteen 
more. Another firm says: ‘‘We've used your cleaners 
for past 2 years and find them entirely satisfactory.” 
Patented. For particulars and prices, ask 


D. R. EDWARDS, Fostoria, Tex. 
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Subscription 
Only. 


.Many lumbermen and others have ex- 
pressed the wish to secure a set of the “His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
by J. E. Defebaugh, and published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but have neg- 
lected sending in their formal orders. 

Notice is therefore given that the work 
is sold only by subscription, and editions of 
further volumes will be limited as closely 
as possible to the number of advance sub- 
scriptions. Those who delay their orders 
incur the risk of failing to secure the work. 

All who contemplate subscribing for this 
great history, of such interest and value to 
all concerned with the timber resources and 
industries of America, are invited and 
urged to do so at once. 

Volume II, which takes up the white 
pine states, beginning with New England, 
is now in the hands of the printer. 

The price of the “History of the Lum- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a volume. 
Four volumes are scheduled to complete 
the work and orders are taken for full 
sets. Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 














THE 


Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood. 


It is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; the 
paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing are 
first class. Size of closed book, 44¢x8% inches; 150 pages. 
In universal use. Send for full particulars, FREE. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 











Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. | 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 
PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 


SWANNANOA, N. C. 
Dressed Stock a Specialty. 


GEORGE H. MELL, KANE, PA. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT. 




















THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrsspurG, Pa., April 23.—The general report from 
the district is that the white pine stocks this year will 
be larger and better. At this time the pine trade is 
stationary. New business has not been extensive, but 
there has been a steady movement and in some cases 
orders have been turned down by dealers because of 
the impossibility to secure the sizes demanded. Ship- 
ments from the northwest by cars are slow and decidedly 
unsatisfactory, the car service in that field being ap- 
parently the worst of any place in the country. Some 
of the larger dealers say that they are not particular 
now what kind of a car they get if they can only get 
one on wheels. 

The yellow pine trade has been holding firmly to its 
list and there is a better movement of orders on the 
whole. Southwestern mills are forwarding much more 
than they have been able to all winter, and there is 
apparently plenty of demand for what comes, for the 
demand has been increasing, corresponding to the ad- 
vance in the movement of stocks. Southern pine mills 
are also busy and there is reported a scarcity of timber 
sizes that has been continuous. Many orders are de- 
layed because of bad weather and washouts during 
the early spring freshets. Hardwood conditions are 
buoyant. Poplar has advanced some and oak is firmly 
held at list prices. Chestnut and other grades are 
moving freely and at good prices. Spruce trade is active 
and mills are working steadily. Shipments to the east 
are large but those to Ohio are stronger and are more 
attractive because of the better railroad conditions. 

Hemlock men report stocks at this time rather ragged 
and while the car service is much improved there is 
considerable difficulty in supplying current orders be- 
cause of the shortage of many sizes called for. The 
peeling season will not open until next month and in the 
meantime the mills are growing shorter every day on 
available material for customers. Hemlock lath are 
strong. The prices are firm and stocks low. The yel- 
low pine lath market is a little weaker than usual, but 
this is believed to be but a temporary matter. Shingles 
are in fair demand at good prices. 

President R. D. Baker, of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from a business trip of ten 
days, and reports the outlook for the summer business 
most satisfactory. The preparations for the movement 
of white pine stocks by vessels are about complete and 
he predicts an unusually large movement of lumber for 
the Pittsburg market. Building operations are gradually 
assuming a more hopeful aspect and the company is in 
a position to care for its growing trade without trouble. 

The A. M. Turner Lumber Company reports a better 
shipment of orders from the mills than for some time, 
with prices holding firmly. O. H. Rectanus is out of the 
city on a business trip. The company has booked some 
good sized orders during the last month. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports its Crellan 
plant running in fine shape since the repairs were made. 
Hemlock is being shipped rapidly and while the supply 
is short there is not much difficulty in keeping customers 
satisfied until the new cut is available. President J. L. 
Kendall has returned from his second trip to the Pacific 
coast this season, where he went in the interest of his 
company’s big Oregon proposition. He reports matters 
moving in that field in a satisfactory manner and plans 
for active operations are maturing rapidly. The mills 
at Kendall, Pa., are running with about two years’ more 
timber supply in sight, and then this plant will be 
moved. The Ohio Pyle mills are where the company is 
cutting some of the finest white oak ever grown in the 
state, and the record made at the plant is a remark- 
able one for production. The Ohio Pyle interests are 
assuming much importance in the supply of white oak 
in this field. 

Curll & Lytle say that the car service at the mills at 
Bain, W. Va., is improving and fair shipments are 
being made again. The demand for poplar has been 
exceptionally strong and prices have been better, while 
oak is firmly held at the list price. Mr. Lytle is at 
present in West Virginia, looking after the operations 
there. 

Plans are being made for four new buildings to be 
added to the group given by Andrew Carnegie to the 
technical schools established by him in Pittsburg. The 
four buildings are to cost without equipment about 
$1,000,000, and in themselves promise to affect building 
trades materially this year, as work will be started as 
soon as weather conditions are considered favorable. 
There is to be also a number of handsome churches to 
be built this year, while dwelling construction is assum- 
ing larger proportions as the season advances. 

In the coke fields interest is unusually active at this 
time because of the number of new plants being built, 
mines being sunk and preparations for large additions 
to the tonnage from the Connellsville and Klondike 
regions. In these cases the market for lumber has been 
affected favorably. The construction of new mining 
towns is to be followed by a steady demand for mine 
timbers, coke slats and other stock, which is already a 
big factor in the trade. Nearly all of the coal mining 
districts are making improvements this spring or have 
them in contemplation. Very little of these are carried 
on except with frame construction. 

As the time approaches for the annual convention of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Assoeiation, which 
meets next month in Atlantic City, it becomes apparent 
that the Pittsburg delegation will be one of the largest 
that has gone from the city for such gatherings. I. M. 
Balsley, who is on the finance committee of the con- 
vention for Pittsburg, says that until this year the in- 








terest in the national organization affairs was rather 
sluggish, but it is now becoming lively and he predicts 
that the trade in this territory will be heard from more 
favorably in the future. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 23.—The best informed 
wholesalers report business quiet in nearly all lines for 
the week just ended. The expected spring boom has 
not yet manifested itself. Instead of increasing, the 
value of building permits is decreasing, according to 
the statistics. Furthermore, collections are slow. 
Dealers who have heretofore discounted their bills are 
now reported by some of the leading houses to be far 
behind time and this tightness in the money market has 
appreciably affected business, since the wholesale dealers 
are unwilling to sell goods to others than those who will 
make cash payments for consignments. 

George FI. Craig, of George F. Craig & Co., departed 
last week for a trip through the south to look after the 
mill interests of his firm. 

A. 8. MeGaughan, who had been visiting the old 
homestead at Irwin, near Pittsburg, stopped off in 
Harrisburg last week on his way to this city. Mr. 
McGaughan reached home Thursday of last week. 

F. T. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, contemplates making a trip to Norfolk, Va., 
this week to take part in exercises opening the exposi- 
tion. Mr. Rumbarger will stop off in Baltimore. J. J. 
Rumbarger of the same company was in New York on 
business last week. 

O. H. Rectanus, secretary of the American Lumber 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa., and who is Vicegerent Snark 
of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania, was a visitor to this 
city last week. Mr. Rectanus called upon J. J. Rum- 
barger, who is taking an active interest in promoting 
the gathering of the Hoo-Hoo at Atlantic City next fall. 

Henry Mathews Canby, a prominent wholesale dealer 
of Wilmington, Del., is receiving the felicitations of 
his friends in the trade of this city upon the announce- 
ment that he is to be married early next month in Wil- 
mington to Miss Marjorie Tatnall Bush of that city. 
Mr. Canby was formerly with Lewis Thompson & Co., 
of this city, and is widely known to the trade. 

Visitors to this city’s trade during the week in- 
cluded: J. E. Thompson, of the Thompson & Barber 
Company, Wycombe, Pa., and James Faulkner, of Cran- 
dell, Tenn. 

Wistar, Underhill & Co. made the announcement last 
week that they have recently taken up a large consign- 
ment of dry southern white pine, manufactured at their 
order and which is ready for shipment to customers 
without delays. A. G. Bates, of the firm, left last week 
for a trip through the coal regions of the state. R. W. 
Wistar of the firm left this week for Tennessee to look 
after the mill interests of the firm. 

The new board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change met Thursday of this week for the purpose of 
organization. The most important detail of the routine 
of reorganization was the appointment of a committee on 
arbitration. 

George Nass, of the firm of George Nass & Sons, 
retailers, Broad and Vine streets, is confined to his home 
seriously ill with typhoid fever. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 








Boston, Mass., April 20.—A reunion of lumber deal- . 


ers was held in the rooms of the exchange, Wednesday, 
April 17, and was well attended. Among those present 
were Frederick B. Cole, treasurer of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association; R. B. Currier, Spring- 
field; Mr. Higgins, Barnstable; George Welch, Lincoln; 
George E. Kimball, Hingham; Isaac Pope, Danversport ; 
Mr. Howe, Lowell; Mr. Towles, Nashua, N. H.; Mr. 
Fields, Medford, and Mr. Clough, Concord, N. H. 

The hardwood club of the exchange held a meeting 
Tuesday, April 23. 

Among the visitors in Boston from Maine last week 
were Samuel Stearns, of the Stearns Lumber Company; 
Albert Sargent, of the Sargent Lumber Company, and 
Fred H. Strickland and Fred Ayer, of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, all of Bangor; Charles E. 
= Stockholm, and H. C. Dutton, of Rumford 
Falls. 

The following Massachusetts corporations have filed 
their annual statements with the commissioner of in- 
corporations: E. D. Sawyer Lumber Company, Cam- 
bridge, Edward D. Sawyer, treasurer; Blanchard Lum- 
ber Company, Boston, Herbert W. Blanchard, treasurer; 
George J. Barker Lumber Company, Waltham, George 
J. Barker, treasurer; Worcester Lumber Company, 
Ralph L. Page, treasurer; W. J. Holden Lumber Com- 
pany, Adams, George H. Holden, treasurer. 

The Ellis Wood Working Company, of Newtown, 
Conn., is building an addition to its woodworking plant. 

At the annual meeting of the Manchester Lumber 
Company, held last week at Manchester, Conn., the old 
officers were reélected. 

The Blakeslee Lumber. Company, of Albany, N. Y., 
has opened an office in Pittsfield, Mass., under the man- 
agement of F. W. Henry. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the week amounted to $2,686,000 against $2,219,000 
during the same week in 1906. Since the first of January 
the contracts have amounted to $32,616,000 as compared 
with $25,080,000 during the corresponding period of 
1906, showing a gain for this year of a little over 
$7,500,000. 
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A lumber contract recently awarded by one of the 
large thread mills in Fall River, Mass., is causing lum- 
ber dealers in that city quite a little amusement. When 
the schedule was ready for figuring several of the lum- 
ber dealers there put in their bids, their prices cover- 
ing delivery by cars in Fall River. The contract, how- 
ever, was awarded to a New York agent for one of the 
large southern pine mills at: about $1 a thousand below 
figures of the Fall River dealers. It has become evi- 
dent to the thread mill people that the bids of the lum- 
ber dealers in their home city, while apparently higher, 
might have been in the end lower, as the southern mill’s 
quotation called only for delivery on board vessels in 
the stream. Now there will be an additional cost of un- 
loading the schooners and carting to the mill side, and 
it is also stated that the opportunity for unloading 
vessels in Fall River is not good at present. 

L. J. Robinson, president of the Hancock Lumber 
Company, Hancock, Vt., who recently came from Pots- 
dam, N. Y., will make his home in Montpelier. This 
company owns three large steam mills and conducts a 
large lumber business. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, MeE., April 20.—The mills of the Sterns 
Lumber Company and Lowell & Engel in East Hampden 
will begin sawing next week. Those of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company and the Sargent Lumber Com- 
pany about May 1. There is a large stock of logs on 
the river—about 25,000,000 feet at the Penobscot boom 
and 15,000,000 feet at the mills—which is enough to 
keep the saws going until the arrival of the early drives. 
The lumber market is steady at prices that are con- 
sidered high by the buyers but which are not really high 
considering the cost of production. Just now there are 
many inquiries but not many orders, purchasers showing 
a disposition to hold off in the hope of concessions, 
which, however, are not at all likely to be made by 
manufacturers. Under these circumstances there is no 
disposition to begin sawing early. 

The mill of the Augusta Lumber Company at Augusta 
was started on April 18. The mill has been greatly 
improved since last fall. The company has 12,000 logs 
at the mill and enough more above the Kennebec dam 
to keep things moving until the drive gets along. 

The mills of James Murchie’s Sons Company at 
Calais have begun sawing. The St. Croix river is still 
icebound, and logs are being hauled to the mill by rail. 

The outlook for wooden ship building in Maine yards 
has improved considerably in the last week. At Bath 
Perey & Small will build a 5-masted schooner for their 
own fleet, and have contracted to build for the J. S. 
Winslow Company, of Portland, a 6-master, to be the 
largest wooden sailing vessel in the world. The same 
firm will soon launch a 5-master for William F. Palmer, 
of Boston. At Rockland several vessels, including a 
6-masted schooner, are being built in the yard of Cobb, 
Butler & Co. 

At Bath the New England Shipbuilding Company has 
been awarded the contract to build a large 4-masted 
schooner for the Benedict Manson Marine Company, of 
New Haven, Conn. 


OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, Ont., April 20.—A difficulty has arisen be- 
tween the Dominion and Ontario governments over the 
taking over by the former of 55,000 acres of land at 
Petewawa, Renfrew county, for the purpose of forming 
a military camp. Negotiations with a view to the 
acquisition of the area by the Dominion had for some 
time been in progress. The land was covered by timber 
licenses and the licensees demanded $112,000 for the sur- 
render of their rights. This the Dominion authorities 
considered exorbitant and exercised the power vested in 
them by the British North America act, of taking pos- 
session of any land required for fortifications or de- 
fense. The provincial government has made a strong 
protest, declaring that as the land in question is dis- 
tant from the border its seizure on this pretext is not 
justified. Hon. A. B. Aylesworth, Dominion minister 
of justice, states that the claims of the timber license 
holders will be equitably dealt with and if they are not 
satisfied they can appeal to the courts. 

The Northern Islands Pulpwood Company, which has 
sueceeded the Lake Superior Timber Company, operat- 
ing in the Port Arthur district, will put 250 men at 
work in the bush on its island properties in Nepigon 
bay this summer. About 200 immigrants already have 
been engaged. 

The Ontario government will return to the Montreal 
River Pulp & Paper Company the $20,000 deposit put 
up by the latter as security for carrying out its agree- 
ment, which was declared to be forfeited on the can- 
cellation of its lease. 

Thomas Wallace has obtained judgment in an action 
brought against the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
railway commission for ties delivered under contract. 
According to the agreement the inspector of the com- 
mission was to be the sole judge as to the quality of the 
ties supplied. The ties were passed by the inspector, 
but when a new commission was appointed a reinspec- 
tion was ordered and the chief engineer of the road 
refused to accept the ties. The case in the first instance 
went against Mr. Wallace, but the supreme court or- 
dered a new trial, which resulted in his favor, with a 
verdict for $13,717.50 and costs. ; 

B. Langford’s saw mills, Lucan, Ont., together with 
a quantity of lumber, were destroyed by fire on April 
18, the loss being partly covered by insurance. 








CANADIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN 
DECEMBER. 


ToronTO, ONT., April 20.—The monthly report of the 
Canadian department of trade and commerce for De- 
cember just issued shows exports for the month of un- 
manufactured wood, including lumber, shingles ete., 
valued at $3,543,914, as against $2,056,024. The ex- 
ports to the United States were $1,835,034, against 
$1,100,005. The principal items were as follows, the 
figures first given being those for December, 1906, 
and the others for December, 1905: 

Deals, spruce and other than pine: Totals, $865,227, $411,- 
454; United States, $10,073, $35,295. 

Planks and boards: Totals, $1,582,644, $1,022,140; United 
States, $1,215,229, $641,106. 

Laths, palings and pickets: Totals, $238,149, $128,055; 
United States, $233,819, $126,192. 

Shingles: Totals, $152,746, $121,969; United States, 
$151,625, $120,531. 

White pine square timber: Totals, $248,963, $21,204; 
ee to Britain. 

yo or wood pulp: Totals, $82,410, $67,864; all 
the United States. — . - = 

Exports of furniture continue to show a steady de- 
cline, the shipments amounting to only $16,125, as 
against $24,420. 


Wood pulp was exported to the total value of $335,-. 


712, as against $181,770, the shipments to the United 
States being $329,716, against $119,245. 

Imports of ‘‘lumber and timbers, planks, boards etc.’’ 
free of duty amounted to $347,484, as compared with 
$310,528, practically all of which came from the United 
States. 

Furniture imports were valued at $41,689, of which 
$35,712 came from the American market, as against 
total imports of $61,272, and American imports of 
$54,723 in December, 1905. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Ortawa, ONT., April 20.—The buoyant demand for 
lath among Ottawa manufacturers has cleaned up the 
stock in a most remarkable manner. With every advan- 
tage for manufacturing cheaply Ottawa lumbermen are 
able to sell No. 1 white pine lath at $4.50 a thousand. 
There is a probability that before the season advances 
far this price will be advanced very materially. Large 
orders are coming in from American centers and in some 
cases the Ottawa merchants have to refuse very tempt- 
ing offers. The top price is being received for lath cut 
green this year. Contractors who have large building 
projects on hand can scarcely be supplied. There is no 
sign of weakening in the high prices of pine, spruce and 
shingles, which began to sell a few weeks ago at prices 
not before realized in this market. Pine shipping cull 
sidings, 7 inches and up, are being sold f. o. b. Ottawa 
at $28 a thousand and some slight advances on this 
price. The eagerness of the British buyer to obtain 
a greater number of sidings than ever before compels 
the Ottawa buyer to come up at least 10 percent in price. 

Sales of spruce are exceptionally large. Builders are 
anxious to substitute this lumber for pine wherever pos- 
sible. Several of the lumbermen are unable to supply 
spruce, but wherever it is obtainable the price is $20 a 
thousand f. 0. b. Ottawa. 

Spring is very unfavorable to early delivery of logs 
at the mills. The upper lakes and tributaries of the 
Ottawa river are still frozen over and the recent snow- 
falls put them in a condition that does not promise well 
for the early floating of logs. J. R. Booth, of Ottawa, 
has been obliged to postpone the opening of his mill 
for a week owing to the lateness of the breakup. Small 
floods have occurred already and some dams were torn 
away at the works of the E. B. Eddy Company and 
the Gilmour & Hughson mill, both in Hull, across the 
river, 

Since sawing operations were concluded last autumn 
the labor market has become very active and in most 
branches of employment the laborer was advanced mate- 
rially. The voluntary increase of 10 percent given by 
the E. B. Eddy Company to 1,600 employees and the 
raising of the scale of pay in many trades in the 
locality indicate the condition of the market. Most of 
the building trades demand more wages and the laborers 
employed by the government are trying to secure an 
advance on last year’s rates. In view of this situation 
the lumbermen will not be surprised if an increased 
wage becomes a necessity. J. R. Booth employs sev- 
eral hundred hands and whatever scale he puts into 
effect will have a great influence on the other lumber 
manufacturers. Although men are in great demand for 
mining and railway construction it is not expected there 
will be a dearth of labor for the mills as a large num- 
ber of men in Ottawa follow lumber from year to year 
and prefer to adhere to their occupation. 

Five thousand dollars is to be expended by the Ontario 
government in obtaining a thorough estimate of the 
pine timber in the Temagami forest reserve. The idea 
is to get the fullest details so there will be no danger of 
allowing mining development to proceed where quanti- 
ties of good pine timber are standing. The staking of 
claims likely will not be interfered with where finds 
are made in the reserve, but permission for development 
work will be governed according to the extent and value 
of the timber in the locality of the claims. 





MODERN MARINE MACHINERY. 

In either the high speed or heavy service type for 
salt or fresh water duty the compound or triple expan- 
sion, as also plain single cylinder marine engines, as 
designed and built by the Marine Iron Works, No. 1 
Dominick street, Chicago, are deserving of praise. The 
engines are built to order to meet the requirements of 
each case, and they meet them without an exception. 
The line is very complete, and a catalog is free for 
the asking. 
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There is Satisfaction in 
Handling Our Yellow Fir 


For it all comes from the South Bend Branch of the 
N. P. Ry., which section is noted for the best Fir 
that grows in the West, hence we are able to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOCK, BRIDGE 
BUILDING AND CAR MATERIAL. ':-: — :-: 
We have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en- 
ables us to render prompt and satisfactory service. 
Ask for our prices—We’'ll make them interesting. 


We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 
84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO—Phone Harrison 2448. 


Quality Talks = 


Are all right when backed by depend- 
able stock, but it’s effort wasted if 
your stock is of inferior grade. To 


be safe try our 
| Lumber, 


Yard Stock, 
& Timbers, | shinstes. 


We make a specialty of above—that 
explains why we are so differ- 
ent from others. 


West Coast TIMBER Co. 
Manufacturers, 
18 & 19 Daylight Block, BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
Mills at CENTRAL, WASH. 
ed 
— 


Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES, 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: W.W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., 116 BatterySt. 














Fir ana Cedar 











Fir and Spruce Lumber 


CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, roo M. feet in 10 hours. 


Ss. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 
Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. a 

















When the Railroads are again in position to 
handle freight, if that time ever arrives, we will 
want your orders. We are running this ad 
merely to avoid being forgotten. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 
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ALL GRADES or 


Red 


ALL KINDS OF 


Pacific 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles © 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers. 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 


Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE, WASH. 








Complete Stock of Porch 
Columns and Siding. 


Washington | SHINGLES 
Red Cedar 


Lumber. Write, Wire or Phone 


Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., SEAZ2L¥: 


WIDE AND CLEAR 


‘Maltese Cross,’’ Eurekas, 
Clears and Perfections. 














E. G. GRIGGS, Pres’t. 


—-Lumbermens Indemnity Exchange 


214 Colman Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


SAVE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


FIRE INSURANCE FOR MEMBERS ONLY. 


C. J. SMITH, Treas. 


HANFORD & deVEUVE, Managers, 














L. C. PALMER, Pres. J. M. LEITER, Sec, 
J.8. BRADLEY, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


OREGON FIR 


AND LARCH LUMBER 


Direct from Manufacturers, 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 


BRIDAL VEIL, OREGON. 























Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


~~ 


FIR AND GEDAR LUMBER AND 
LATH AND CEDAR SHINGLES 


WE SHIP VIA ANY ROUTE. 


Let us quote you on your requirements 





Main Minneapolis Office, 
Office and Mills, CHAS. VAN PELT, Mgr. 
EVERETT, WASH. Lumber Exchange. 


‘FIR LUMBER | 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 














x EVERETT, WASH. . 





MICHIGAN. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGiInaw, Micu., April 22.—The winter 
and spring have been remarkable for handling lumber in 
this locality. During the winter there was no snow to 
interfere with the movement of lumber and this spring 
the weather, while cool, has not been wet. The rail- 
roads have had everything their way in this particular 
and if they could have furnished cars as needed the 
season would have been a record breaker. There is not 
any particular change in the ear situation. It is as 
difficult to get cars for the movement of lumber prod- 
ucts as it has been at any time during the winter, and 
when they are loaded there is no knowing when they will 
reach their destination. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company has the ma- 
chinery of its saw mill plant at Sandwich loaded on 
boats and as soon as the ice gets out of Georgian bay 
it will be taken to Thessalon. Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, 
are building a 500-horsepower Corliss engine for the 
mill, which will be shipped to Thessalon as soon as 
finished. 

Work on the new hardwood plant of the Richardson 
Lumber Company is about to begin and it is calculated 
that the plant will be in operation in August or Sep- 
tember. The M. Garland company is building the ma- 
chinery. 

The Michigan Pipe Company, at Bay City, which is 
operated day and night with plenty of business booked, 
is likely before long to enlarge its sphere of business. 

While navigation here is open no lumber has yet 
reached this port, though a cargo is expected in this 
week from Cheboygan. A number of cargoes have been 
shipped from Cheboygan, Alpena and Au Sable. 

J. H. Hayes has built a saw mill at Glennie, on the 
Au Sable & Northwestern road, and is cutting timber 
for H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Company, which, owing to its 
location, could not be hauled to AuSable profitably. 

Christopher Yockey’s cedar drive, containing 2,000,- 
000 feet, has reached boom limits on Au Sable river. 

Frank Lewis has bought the Keystone saw mill of the 
executors of the estate of the late Barney Mills, at 
Prescott, and is operating it to its full capacity. 

E. C. Hentschel, who has held a responsible position 
with a Saginaw lumber firm a number of years, goes 
to Georgian bay to look after the inspection and ship- 
ping of a large quantity of lumber for a prominent 
Bay City buyer. 

Handy Bros., Bradley, Miller & Co., E. B. Foss & Co. 
and Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. will be the heaviest 
importers here of pine lumber this season. Booth & 
Boyd and Germain will bring a number of million feet 
each. The Mershon-Bacon company will work into hard- 
wood largely and obtain its supply from Michigan 
points. 

Lumbermen report that the railroads will carry a lot 
of lumber from Midland, Ontario, and other Georgian 
bay points to Buffalo and Tonawanda this season, owing 





the roads will handle the lumber almost as cheaply as 
the boats carry it. 

The Peters estate, operating a saw mill plant at 
Parry Sound, Ontario, in which W. A. Young, of Bay 
City, is concerned, put in a crop of about 18,000,000 feet 
the last winter and will ship it to Toledo. They have 
been looking for some light draught boats. 

There is a lack of men for manning all the lumber 
plants on the river. Several manufacturers are look- 
ing for men. The firms lumbering during the summer 
months use a large number of men and these are gener- 
ally employed the year through. In the old days men 
worked in the camps winters and on the drives and in 
the mills in summer, but now both the camps and mills 
are operated the year through and there are no idle 
men. 

U. R. Loranger, of the Genesee Lumber Company, 
operating a saw mill plant at Hammond, La., has just 
returned from that place. He says business is good and 
his company can seil all the lumber it can put out, but 
great difficulty has been experienced during the winter 
in getting cars to move lumber with. The mill is cut- 
ting 100,000 feet a day. The company has a logging 
road to bring the stock to the mill. 

Judge Nelson Sharp, of West Branch, has gone to 
Monroe, La., where he will be engaged for some time in 
looking over the titles to a large body of timber land 
recently acquired by the Grayling Lumber Company, 
which took over the mill and property of the Monroe 
Lumber Company which was in the hands of a receiver. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., April 22.—Local lumbermen are rais- 
ing strong objections to the boost in freight rates that 
goes into effect June 1. Dealers received ofiicial noti- 
fication from the Michigan Central this morning. It is 
figured that the new rate means an increase of from 50 
cents to $1 a thousand in shipments from Michigan 
mills to points within the state. While the dealers are 
grumbling over the unfairness of the increase they 
have not yet formulated any plan to fight it and are in- 
clined to believe that resistance will be useless. 

With the advent of warm weather operations in the 
building trades are in full swing and the volume of 
business in the lumber trade shows a corresponding in- 
erease. Dealers report having all the work they can 
handle. Prices are firm with no increases threatened, 
however. The demand for hardwoods is especially 
strong. 

The ice blockade at the Soo and the ice fields in 





to the scarcity of lumber vessels. It is caleulated that. - 


Georgian bay mean the shutting off of supplies from 
the upper lakes and dealers who have been depending 
on stocks from these quarters are running short. The 
Soper arrived on Friday with a+load of basswood and 
elm for the Brownlee-Kelly Company from Green bay 
and the W. R. Colburn brought in a load of hemlock 
for the same firm from Lake Huron. 

A $1,000,000 lumber company, capital fully paid in, 
has been incorporated, several Detroit capitalists being 
among the incorporators, to operate in Arkansas hard- 
wood. It is the Filer Hardwood Lumber Company, 
which has title to 80,000 acres of hardwood timber land 
in Arkansas, said to be one of the finest large tracts 
of standing hardwood in the country. The incorpo- 
rators are Frank Filer, James E. Danaher, B. A. Scott 
and F. F. Tillotson, of Detroit; Edward L. Reel and 
I’. W. Clements, of Springfield, Mo., and a Mr. Tremble, 
of Tremble, Devet & Co., Chicago bankers. About 80 
percent of the timber is oak. 





UPPER PENINSULA NEWS. 


CALUMET, Micu., April 23.—At the annual mecting 
of the Ontonagon Lumber & Cedar Company at On- 
tonagon last week the following officers were elected: 
President, D. J. Norton; vice president, John P. Don- 
nelly; secretary and treasurer, John Hawley. The board 
of directors includes the foregoing and Fred E. Rowley, 
of Port Allegany, Pa., and James T. Hurd, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The only change is in the position of vice 
president, Mr. Donnelly succeeding Mr. Hurd. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie rail- 
road has bought the Blaney railroad, it is reported, and 
plans an extension north to Germfask, where connection 
will be made with the Manistique railway, extending 
south from Grand Marais. From Curtis, the present 
terminus of its line, the Manistique road is pushing 
into the Portage district, where it will reach the tim- 
ber holdings of the Portage Lumber Company. Just as 
soon as the line is completed the lumber company will 
begin shipping logs to Grand Marais, where they will 
be sawed. Having operated all winter it has a large 
amount of timber decked on the right of way ready for 
shipment. 

The Houghton Lumber Company, of Houghton, has 
begun sawing at its mill at Ripley, Houghton county. 
Logs are being delivered by rail from the southern part 
of the county. As soon as navigation opens the com- 
pany will make up its logs along the shore of Lake 
Superior into booms and tow them to the mill at Ripley, 
which is on Portage lake, an arm of Lake Superior. 

Articles of incorporation of the Chesbrough Lumber 
Company, which succeeds Chesbrough Bros., have been 
filed. The concern operates mills at Emerson, Chip- 
pewa county, and is one of the largest holders of stand- 
ing pine and hardwood timber in the state. 

The C. V. MeMillan Company’s saw mill at Onton- 
agon has resumed sawing on the spring and summer run, 
after a few weeks’ idleness on account of repairs. 

The White Marble Lime Company, of Manistique, 
has started work at its cedar mill. There is a shortage 
of men at present but the corps will be recruited to its 
full force as soon as possible. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Sagola Lumber 
Company, of Sagola, Dickinson county, Patrick Flana- 
gan was elected president and J. M. Attley secretary 
and treasurer. John J. Flanagan remains vice presi- 
dent. The election was made necessary on account of 
a vacancy caused by the death of Thomas Hughes, who 
was president. 

Janquet Bros., loggers of Green Bay, Wis., have 
bought the timber on eleven forties in Section 35, 43-30, 
Sagola township, Dickinson county, from the Keweenaw 
Land Association. The timber is mostly pine and 
celar and five years is the time in which it has to be 
eut. The consideration was $8,500. 

The Chicago Lumbering Company’s mill at Manis- 
tique has started up on the night run. The Western 
Lumber Company’s mill at Manistique began operations 
for the season a few days ago and is operating both day 
and night crews. 

The Baraga Lumber Company’s mill at Baraga has 
begun sawing on the season’s cut. The ice is not out 
of the bay and will not be out for a week. A force 
of fifty men is employed. The mill of the Nester estate 
at Baraga will begin sawing shortly. Two shifts will 
be employed, giving work to 200 men. A large supply 
of logs was put in during the winter. 

Louis Jensen, of Gaylord, whose saw mill at Mangum, 
nine miles from Marquette, was recently destroyed by 
fire, has decided to rebuild the plant. He has bought 
from Frank Buell, of Bay City, a saw mill located at 
LeGrand, and will move it to Mangum. Mr. Jensen 
has a considerable acreage in Marquette county.. His 
last season’s cut was sold to the Consolidated Fuel & 
Lumber Company, of Ishpeming. Mr. Jensen has 
bought from Mr. Buell 4,000,000 feet of mixed timber 
on the Lake Huron shore north of Onaway, in the lower 
peninsula. 

John V. Stack, of Yalmar, Marquette county, has 
sold his last year’s cut to the Superior Lumber Com- 
pany, of Marquette, but this year’s cut has not been 
sold. 

L. F. Chapman, superintendent of the C. H. Worces- 
ter Company’s plant and operations at Cusino, School- 
eraft county, was elected supervisor of the township in 
which that place is located at the last election. The 
Worcester company owns very nearly all the land in the 
township. 

The steam barge Oscoda, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company’s fleet, arrived at Manistique from Chi- 
eago to load lumber. The Trude R. Weighe, the flag- 
ship of the Hines fleet, also arrived at Manistique to 
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take on a cargo of lumber. Captain McKenzie, to com- 
mand the steamer Weston, arrived at Manistique, where 
the boat wintered, and fitted it out. It will load lumber 
for a lower lake port. 


—_—_—_w 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 22.—The Thayer Lumber 
Company, of Muskegon, which has been supplying the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway Company with its 
white pine for construction work during the last eight 
years, notified the railway company last week that it 
could not guarantee a continuance of the contract after 
this year, since its white pine holdings in Kalkaska 
county were nearly exhausted, though considerable nor- 
way still remains. The local railway company has just 
placed a large order for southern pine. 

In a characteristically unostentatious manner Mr. and 
Mrs. Delos F. Diggins have presented the city of 
Cadillac with a fine hospital, the excavation for which 
has just begun. The building will be constructed of 
concrete, steel and paving brick, 72x85 feet, three stories 
and basement, and will cost about $50,000. It will 
accommodate thirty patients and will fill an urgent 
need at Cadillac. When completed, which will be about 
October 1, it will be turned over to the Sisters of Mercy, 
who will be in full charge. 

The Antrim Iron Company, of Mancelona, has re- 
ceived a new 65-ton Shay locomotive for use on its log- 
ging road out past Manistee lake. 

A. M. Gifford and J. L. Thompson are organizing 
a stock company at Mancelona for the manufacture of 
a patent screen door. 

The Lake Odessa Lumber Company has bought of 
Charles 8. Kart the ‘‘red planing mill’’ at Lake Odessa, 
and the plant will be operated in conjunction with the 
yards of the company. 

G. W. Watson, chief Accountant for the R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Company, Manistee, after twenty years’ 
service has resigned and will give his time to timber 
investments. 

Government work contemplated this year at harbors 
in this district includes the following: New revetment 
at Muskegon harbor at cost of $69,000, dredging $9,000; 
repairing piers at Grand Haven, dredging $4,000; at 
Frankfort, new crib 100 feet in length, $18,000; dredg- 
ing $5,000; at Portage lake, dredging $9,450; at 
Areadia, dredging $3,500; at Manistee, only incidental 
repairing and dredging pending donating of necessary 
land and assurance that two bridges will be widened to 
$0-foot openings. 

The John E. Truman mill at Fife Lake has started 
operations, after a thorough overhauling, and is cutting 
lumber, lath and shingles. 

The Lowell Cutter Company will erect a two-story 
addition to its plant at Lowell. 

The Stearns Salt & Lumber Company, of Ludington, 
resumed its logging train service from Fountain and 
Kalkaska this week, the two trains hauling daily about 
200,000 feet. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MIcH., April 22.—Mill owners on the 
Menominee view the attitude of the shingle weavers’ 
nnion regarding an increase of 10 percent in the wage 
scale without fear. The lumbermen of Menominee and 
Marinette have for many years been on excellent terms 
with their men and often have volunteered to raise the 
wage scale. It seems to be the general opinion of the 
mill owners, however, that the stand taken by the 
union is not the right one. While shingles are high 
the raw material, logs and bolts have advanced to such 
an extent that the extra high price which is obtained 
for the finished product is offset by the high price of 
the raw material. Loggers who are able to put in 
their own timber have to figure with the large increase 
in wages of the woodsmen and the long distances over 
which the timber has to be transported to the saw 
mills. 

Local millmen hope that a strike will be avoided and 
that the cordial relations between employers and em- 
ployees will continue. 

The car shortage that caused a great inconvenience 
to lumbermen .at this point seems to be a thing of 
the past. Cars are plentiful and are being used as fast 
as they can be loaded for points south and west. The 
opening of lake navigation has caused the lumber 
piled up during the winter to move. Several lumber 
barges cleared the port last week, most of them loaded 
for the Edward Hines Lumber Company. 

All the saw mills on the river are now in full opera- 
tion. 


PAAR 


MACHINERY FOR A BIG MINNESOTA SAW MILL. 


The Virginia Lumber Company, of Virginia, Minn., 
has let the contracts covering a complete new saw mill 
equipment for its new mill at Virginia to the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, including a heavy duty 
52x48-inch Reynolds Corliss engine for driving it. 

The new mill, which is expected to be ready for 
operation in the fall, will have a capacity of 400,000 
feet a day of twenty working hours. It will have two 
band mills, three horizontal resaws and a lath mill. 
The main mill building will be 84 feet wide and 246 
feet long with a sorting shed 300 feet long adjacent 
to it. 

This mill will double the capacity of the present saw 
mill owned by the company at Virginia, and the com- 
bined capacities of the mills at Virginia and Duluth will 
be 800,000 feet in twenty-four hours, or about 250,000,- 
000 feet a year. 


WISCONSIN. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 23.—Building operations, 
which have been considerably retarded by the weather, 
opened with a decided boom during the last week. The 
extent to which investors have turned to building for 
placing their surplus capital may be gathered from the 
fact that during the last week 117 permits were issued 
by the building department, representing an aggregate 
cost of $502,420, as against $172,390 for the same week 
a year ago. 

The Furniture Manufacturers & Jobbers’ Club has 
issued the first number of a new quarterly entitled 
‘*Milwaukee Furniture Bulletin.’’ J. E. Rilling is the 
managing editor, with offices at 295 South Water street. 

Fred Weyerhaeuser, the wealthy lumberman, was a 
visitor last week with a party of five, including Mrs. 
Weyerhaeuser, R. M. Weyerhaeuser and Mr. and Mrs. 
8S. S. Davis. 

An advance of 5 cents a hundred in freight on lumber 
and forest products from northern Wisconsin will go 
into effect on eastern all rail lines June 1. The propor- 
tional rate of 20 cents from Chicago and all west Lake 
Michigan gateways to New York will be withdrawn and 
the basis will be the official class rate of 25 cents a 
hundred in the territory mentioned to New York and 
other seaboards and eastern points. 

Theodore von Moeller, former minister of commerce of 
Prussia, visited this city last Friday and paid a per- 
sonal visit to the plant of the Allis-Chalmers Company 
at West Allis.. The party took luncheon at the Allis- 
Chalmers Club as guests of President W. H. Whiteside. 








IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., April 16.—The trade in this locality 
is very good and shippers say they are getting about all 
the orders they can take care of. 

John A. Jacobs, of Washburn, has engaged the serv- 
ices of a portable mill to saw cedar ties and the old 
yard formerly used by the Jacobs-MeDowell Company 
is once more the scene of activity. 

Manager Sprague, of the Thompson mill at Wash- 
burn, says he has already closed contracts for a whole 
season’s sawing and that the mill will start up just as 
soon as navigation opens and a raft of logs can be 
gotten to the mill for sawing. 

P. J. Bogie, of Washburn, has succeeded Mr. Lee 
as day foreman of the Iron River Lumber Company’s 
saw mill at Iron River. He expects to move his family 
to Iron River as soon as he can find a residence that 
will be suitable. 

Harry Parks, the logger, was in Mellen last week. 
Mr. Parks is engaged in extensive logging operations 
on the upper peninsula of Michigan. Last winter he 
operated six camps and banked many million feet of 
fine white pine. The timber he is cutting now is the 
property of the Calumet & Hecla Mining Company. The 
company bought 800,000,000 feet of pine on the upper 
peninsula two or three years ago and but a small part 
of this immense tract has been cut to date. The general 
impression in this vicinity has been that the timber in 
Michigan was pretty well exhausted by this time, but 
it seems that such is not the case. 

An electric motor has been installed in the planing 
mill of R. A. Steckbauer at Iron River. The motor 
works well and the plant has since been running full 
blast. Within two weeks Mark Hessey, of Iron River, 
will have his plant in readiness to begin sawing lumber. 
The mill will be run with electric power furnished by 
the Iron River Water, Light & Power Company. 

Attorney John Walsh, of Washburn, and James C. 
Daly, of Port Wing, Minn., left last week for the west, 
where they will buy timber for a company recently 
organized at Washburn with a capital of $25,000. 

It is estimated that the logs floated down the river 
to Chippewa Falls this year together with those used in 
the Lady Smith will amount tq about 35,000,000 feet. 
000 feet. 

Heckne & Nelson, of Prentice, are preparing to put 
their mill up as soon as the machinery arrives and 
expect to have it ready for operation in about a month. 
They expect to cut about 25,000 lath a day. 

Woleott Bros., of Kennan, started their saw mill last 
Monday. They are turning out some very choice lumber. 

The Westboro Lumber Company saw mill at West- 
boro broke down last Monday, but was able to start 
again Wednesday. 

The saw mill at Port Wing, Minn., will start up as 
soon as the repairs for the spring are finished. A 
planing mill is contemplated in connection with the 
saw and lath mill and will be built during the summer. 

The Foster-Latimer Lumber Company is manufac- 
turing more lumber this spring than ever since the be- 
ginning of its operations here. The concern is cutting 
hemlock largely and with new improvements in its mill 
is in position to turn out more lumber by far than 
formerly. 

The Ontonagon Lumber & Cedar Company has closed 
a deal for the purchase of 5,960 acres of mixed timber 
from the Tamarack Mining Company. The land lies 
but a short distance from Ontonagon between the 
Greenland road and the Riresteel river. It was ac- 
quired by the Tamarack Mining Company two or three 
years ago from the St. Mary’s Mineral Land Company 
and is the same tract for which the C. V. MeMillan 
company closed a deal. The fact that this timber is 
to be manufactured into lumber at Ontonagon will 
mean a great deal to the old town. A railroad will be 
built to handle this timber and this means that Onto- 
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IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panel- 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co., | 


TACOMA, WASH. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 





HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. | 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
HARRY 8. OSGOOD, Spokane, Washington, P. O. Box 1321. 
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Every Orpver We Snip 


Is filled with the idea of it being a 
recommendation to us and that 
explains the satisfactory service we 
render in 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


We are manufacturers and wholesalers. 


Eastman Lumber Co., 


Mills at Summit, Wash., on N. P. R. R. 
210-11 Berlin Bidg., TACOMA, WASH. 
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@ FOLLOWING ARE A q 
FEW ITEMS WE GAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 
All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 
High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 
Spruce and Cedar, 4x4 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar, 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 


Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 
DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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WASHINGTON REO CEDAR SHINGLES 


Subject to car supply, we maintain Transit 
Lines of 16 and 18 inch Shingles via all 
routes. 

Write or Wire for Prices. 

R.. J, Manz, Lumper, Co., 
WASHINGTON FIR. SPRUCE™ RED CEDAR LUMBER, 
WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 
326-327 LUMBER EXCHANGE, 


SEATTLE, WASHENG TON, 














Your Inquiries Solicited. Telecode Used. 
FRESE A, 
PACIFIC WASHINGTON 
COAST RED CEDAR 
MANUFACTURER, 
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2y? Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. §. BENNETT LUMBER 60. 


L ras ciTY and REDMOND, Wash, SEATTLE, WASH J 























nagon will be the outlet for not only this tract but 
others in that locality. 

Three thousand two hundred cords of pulpwood were 
hauled into the city of Medford by the farmers this 
year. At an average price of $3.50 a cord this would 
net $11,200. Besides this the Medford Lumber Com- 
pany has received 10,000,000 feet of logs, the building 
supply company 2,000,000 feet and the Fruit Package 
Company 1,750,000 feet. At an average price of $9 
a thousand this would amount to $119,750. 

J. T. Harrigan, the well known Manitowish timber- 
Jand owner and logger, returned last week from a trip 
to the Pacific coast. He visited portions of Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington and looked that section of the 
country over quite generally and was greatly impressed 
with what he saw. He says Portland, Seattle and 
Spokane are wonderful cities and in his opinion have 
before them great futures. Mr. Harrigan expects to 
return to the Pacific coast in the near future and will 
probably make his home somewhere in that part of the 
country. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 

New Lonpon, Wis., April 20.—The Paine Lumber 
Company, of Oshkosh, is the successful bidder for the 
logs cut on the Menominee Indian reservation last win- 
ter. The timber includes over 7,000,000 feet of green 
pine, over 5,000,000 feet of green hemlock and over 
5,000,000 feet of both in dead and down timber. The 
price paid was $325,000, or over $18.50 a thousand. 
Most of the logs will be driven down the Wolf river to 


| Oshkosh. 


The Upham logging road, running from Athens north 
and which has been bought by the Wisconsin Central, is 
to be extended eighteen miles this summer to Merrill, 
giving that thriving city a long coveted east and west 
outlet. This logging road is to be put in shape for first 
class service. 

The steamer Pahlow, owned by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, and used in the lumber 
trade, ran onto the rocks at Clay Banks, six miles north 
of Sturgeon Bay, on April 15 and was totally wrecked, 
the crew having a narrow escape. The Hines towing 
lumber barge Delta was in tow of the Pahlow and was 
also in imminent danger, but was finally saved. The 
Pahlow was built in Milwaukee in 1882. 

The recent heavy snow storms have resulted in a 
sudden and rapid rise of the Fox and other rivers in 
this part of the state. The dam gates have all been left 
wide open to prevent damage. 

The famous lumber steamer Evelyn, which was re- 
cently seized by the United States government and sold 
to E. H. Steiger, of Oshkosh, Wis., for $875, to satisfy 
two libels, has again been sold to another Oshkosh firm. 

An advance of 5 cents on every 100 pounds of lumber 
and forest products shipped from northern Wisconsin 
will go into effect June 1 on eastern all-rail lines. The 
proportional rate of 20 cents from Chicago and all west 
Lake Michigan gateways to New York will be with- 
drawn and the basis will be the official class, or 25 cents 
a hundred, from the territory mentioned to New York 
and other seaboard and eastern points. 

Practically all the lumber companies have ceased log- 
ging operations in northern Wisconsin. 

Officials of the Chicago & North-Western railway state 
that their company will spend about $120,000 this com- 
ing summer in the vicinity of Antigo. A large part of 
this will go to the erection of a magnificent brick depot. 

Shingles are selling in northeastern Wisconsin at over 
$1 per thousand more than last year. Lumber is in the 
same way and dealers in this region are reaping a rich 
profit. This is due to the inability to get supplies from 
the west. One dealer states that the freight rate from 
Portland, Ore., to the Green bay ports is 40 cents a 
hundred pounds, or $12 a thousand feet. He states 
that there is little prospect of a drop in prices. 
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IN AND AROUND WAUSAW. 

Wausau, Wis., April 23.—The United States Leather 
Company, of New York City, has made a contract with 
the Wright Lumber Company, of Merrill, to cut and 
manufacture something like 150,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock timber, located on the lands of the leather com- 
pany in Lincoln and Marathon counties. The United 
States Leather Company owns a large acreage in the 
towns of Harrison and Hewitt in this county. These 
lands were secured soon after the company secured 
control of the tanneries in this part of the state. It 
was then thought enough bark could be contracted for 
from the farmers and lumber companies to keep these 
concerns going for twenty years without cutting a stick 
of its own timber, but it seems such is not the ease. 
This big cut will keep the Wright company busy for 
four years, running day and night. The timber can 
be hauled to Gleason and by way of Hewitt to Merrill 
over the main line. 

The Upham logging road, running north of Athens, 
in this county, now owned by the Wisconsin Central 
Railway Company, is to be extended this summer and 
possibly built into Merrill. The Upham road is to be 
ballasted and put into first class shape. The Central 
road has some understanding with the Abbottsford & 
Northeastern road, running from Abbottsford to Athens, 
and would either lease or buy the line before going 
on to Merrill. If built the new line would give Merrill 
the east or west outlet for lumber and log shipments 
so long desired. 

The Paepke-Leicht Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
has discontinued its buying office in this city. The 
office was established only temporarily, and having 
secured what lumber was needed the company will with- 
draw. 

The John Manser mill at Kelly has begun sawing, 


having sufficient stock on hand to make a start. 

The Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Gompany, of this city, 
is planning to add several thousands of dollars’ worth 
of improvements to its lumber plant at Arbor Vitae. 

A new industry has sprung up in Marathon City, in 
this county, and is one which is attracting the attention 
of all who visit that town. McArthur Bros. of Detroit 
and Quebee bought ‘all the long, solid timber they could 
procure during the last season from the farmers and 
from some of the loggers. These logs are hewn into 
timbers, varying in length from thirty to seventy feet 
and the other dimensions, depending on the size of the 
log. The hewing is being done by an old hand at the 
business, Laughlin Smith, and the work is under the 
supervision of Dan McArthur, a member of the com- 
pany. The largest log secured was a rock elm, seventy 
feet long, containing over 800 feet of lumber. The 
price paid per thousand was $36. They have in all 300 
timbers. The work of hewing will be finished this week 
and the timbers loaded on cars destined for the ship- 
yards in Liverpool, England. They will be shipped to 
Manitowoc and there loaded on boats and taken to 
Quebee and from there placed on board an ocean 
steamer and taken to their final destination and there 
used in building English ships. Only logs that were 
sound and free from decay and knots were bought. 
Rock elm and pine were the only kinds secured and 
of this the rock elm was the most used. 

It has been known that Marathon county has pro- 
duced a superior grade of timber, but it is not gener- 
ally known that its fame has spread to faroff England. 

J. B. Dunnigan left last Monday for his new location 
and permanent home in Seattle, Wash., where he expects 
to engage more largely in the lumber business than for- 
merly. He will return about the middle of June and 
move his family to Seattle. 
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MINNESOTA. 


BOLI DIO 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 24.—After several vex- 
atious delays the local sawing season is expected to 
open officially tomorrow, when the boom company will 
begin turning logs. The Itasca Lumber Company and 
the Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Company are now in 
operation and the Northland Pine Company and the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company will tesume sawing after 
a brief interruption, having cleaned out their ponds 
before the turning began. The other two mills will be 
going by the first of the week. Enough logs are on 
hand to keep the mills sawing for a month if no others 
came and driving has started. One crew is work- 
ing down from Little Falls and another from Brainerd. 
Owing to cold weather the old hands are hanging back 
and the crews are too small to do good work as yet, 
but they are expected to fill out in a few days. 

The car situation is improving somewhat and a fair 
assortment is coming in, with some box cars. Business 
is a little quiet and the mills are trying to catch up 
with their old orders. 

W. W. Vawter, local representative of the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company, had a wire yesterday from 
Port Blakeley confirming the news report of the mill’s 
destruction by fire. The dispatch merely said that the 
saw mill was totally destroyed. Mr. Vawter thinks 
it likely that all lost with the saw mill was 4,000,000 
feet of lumber piled for cargo. He hopes that the 
planing mill on the other side of the inlet, the dry kilns 
and some 13,000,000 feet of lumber in good shipping 
condition escaped the flames. In that event the com- 
pany will be able to ship orders out right along, having 
the planing mill to finish everything. He expects to see 
the plant rebuilt in the shape of two mills, the most 
modern on the Coast. 

W. H. White, the Fargo (N. D.) retailer, stopped here 
a few days ago on his way home from a winter sojourn 
in Florida and spent some time trying to find out 
when to expect west coast lumber which he bought last 
fall for delivery during the winter. 

E. H. Polleys, of the Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb., was here last week on his way 
back from a visit to Wisconsin. He says his company 
is having some better success now in getting shipments 
through from the west coast. 

Charles C. Covel, formerly of Pittsburg, has come 
to Minneapolis to become sales agent with the Hobe 
Lumber Company, wholesaler of pine, cedar, hemlock 
and hardwood. Mr. Covel is specially acquainted with 
the hardwood business, which he will make more of a 
feature hereafter. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, long a resident of this city, has been 
here for a few days visiting with friends and looking 
over the lumber situation at this end. He says the 
company has made a good log cut and is enjoying a 
first rate local business in Spokane. It expects car con- 
ditions to improve speedily in the Inland Empire and a 
good chance at business in this part of the country 
again. 

I. F. Swarthout, eastern representative of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Company, Seattle, is back from a 
business trip to the coast." He says there is little pros- 
pect of betterment in car conditions there for six 
months. 

W. C. Church, of the W. C. Church Lumber & Coal 
Company, Des Moines, stopped here on his way back 
from a trip to its cedar camps in northern Minne- 
sota. He believes a larger amount of cedar was put in 
this winter than ever before, in spite of bad weather 
conditions. 

J. P. Lansing, eastern representative of the Puget 
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Sound Mills & Timber Company, reports that the mill 


recently shipped the largest carload of red cedar siding 


ver put on the track, 104,300 feet of 6-inch siding. It 
yas consigned to Omaha. 

R. W. Turnbull is back in Minneapolis after a trip 
f several weeks looking after his interests in the 
Roland Lumber Company, of Portsmouth, Va., and 
sowden, N. C. As his interests are all in the east 
ow Mr. Turnbull is likely to leave Minneapolis and 
settle in Baltimore. 

The Lampert Lumber Company, of this city, has 
stablished retail yards at Cream and Plum Valley, 
\linn., on the new line of the ‘‘Alphabet’’ road—the 
Duluth, St. Cloud, Glencoe & Mankato. 

March shipments by northern pine mills made a very 
fair showing in spite of car conditions, showing only a 
small falling off compared with the same month a year 
ago. The comparison of March and of the three months 
since January 1 is as follows: 


Per- 
1906. 1907. Decrease. cent. 
March .........160,659,749 157,171,392 3,488,357 2.1 


fhree months...411,358,881 368,954,629 42,404,252 10.3 

A delegation of wholesalers representing the northern 
pine lumber interests will probably leave tomorrow night 
for Chicago, where they will wait on traffic officials of 
the central territory roads to protest against the increase 
in lumber freight rates. The party will include R. Wey- 
erhaeuser, president of the Northern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; J. E. Rhodes, secretary; Edgar Dal- 
zell, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, of this city; 
W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake, Wis., and several others. 

Complaints have been frequent of late about the con- 
dition of gondola and stock cars furnished for lumber 
shipments. Those that have been supplied have con- 
tained large quantities of refuse, which was not figured 
as tare but added to the weight of the lumber loaded. 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, called this to the attention of F. O. 
Becker, superintendent of the Western Railway Weigh- 
ing Association. A reply received from him says that 
the roads have all taken the matter up and have issued 
circular instructions to every division superintendent re- 
quiring that where there is refuse in cars which will 
materially affect the weight the cars must be cleaned 
prior to loading, or the cars must be light weighted in 
order to determine the actual weight. 

Delegates who will represent the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the Norfolk convention are 
proposing to the delegates from other bodies in the 
northwest that all combine to secure a special lumber- 
men’s car for the trip. 


eee? 


ON THE ST. CROIX. 

STILLWATER, MINN., April 23.—Log driving on the 
upper St. Croix has been slow the last week because 
cold weather has kept the streams low, but the days and 
nights are now milder. About 10,000,000 feet of logs 
were sluiced yesterday at Nevers dam. Ahead of that, 
the first sluicing, about 3,000,000 feet were carried 
through with the ice. All these logs are accumulated 
above the boom near this city and sorting will soon 
begin. The local mills have an abundance of logs to 
last some time. Part of the time last week it was 
difficult for tugs to move logs to millponds on account 
of the heavy wind. Some mills were short of logs for 
short periods but operations are in full progress with 
better weather conditions. 

The Isaac Staples and towboat left yesterday with a 
raft of logs for S. and J. C. Atlee, Fort Madison, Iowa, 
a raft and a half of logs for the South Muscatine Lum- 
ber Company and a half raft of lumber for Dimmick 
& Gould, Moline, Ill., and the South Museatine Lumber 
Company. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLUTH, MINN., April 22.—At this writing it is ex- 
pected that navigation through the St. Mary’s river, 
connecting Lakes Huron and Superior, will be opened 
within forty-eight hours. Then will be inaugurated the 
biggest season from the standpoint of tonnage to be 
moved in the history of the great lakes. Each season 
makes a new record and that of 1907, it is expected, 
will be far greater than that of 1906. While the lum- 
ber tonnage may not exceed that of last year, it is ex- 
pected by some authorities that it will equal it, for 
there will be more lumber from interior points than 
ever before. There is just one thing that upsets calcu- 
lations on that score and it is that much lumber that 
usually awaits the opening of navigation has been moved 
by rail during the last winter. The log shortage in 
the Duluth district is still a matter of dispute as 
to its extent, and that will be an unknown factor in 
holding down the season’s record of lake lumber ship- 
ments. However, it is believed that there will be as 
much lumber shipped from Lake Superior this season 
as last, but in order to bring it up to that volume it 
will be necessary for the shipments from the interior 
to be much heavier than usual. 

A leading Duluth lumber broker reports that numer- 
ous charters of boats to move lumber up to September 1 
have been made on a basis of $2.25, and that a num- 
ber of single trip charters have been made on that 
basis. The same authority states that there is no 
lumber on dock at the head of the lakes that is unsold. 
A few lots have been resold the last winter. 

Mills at the head of the lakes will, from present pros- 
pects, start up for the season this week. It is under- 
stood that the saw mills of Alger, Smith & Co. will 
operate all season on day shift only. The reason 
ascribed for not running nights is that the company 
had difficulty the last winter in getting out as many logs 
as desired. : 
The St. Croix Log Lifting Company is ready to begin 


reclaiming logs from the St. Croix. Its barges with 
cranes work well and will be towed by a 25-horsepower 
gasoline tug. The steel tubes, used as floaters and 
rafting frames, are made into sections 100 feet long and 
are air tight. 

Unofficial reports are to the effect that the Duluth, 
Rainy Lake & Winnipeg road will begin construction 
work on its extension from Virginia to Duluth May 1, 
and that the work will begin at the Duluth end, which 
will have the heaviest grading on the new line. This 
road has developed rapidly from a logging road of fifty 
miles, including main line and branches, to a through 
line from Duluth to the Rainy river, a distance of 175 
miles, and it will be a general traffic road, connecting 
at the Canadian border with the Canadian Northern. 
The O’Brien and Cook interests, which control the Vir- 
ginia Lumber Company and large holdings of pine con- 
tiguous to the road, also control the road. 

The long delayed coast timber for the Iron Range ore 
dock at Two Harbors has arrived at last. The delay 
has been an expensive one for the Iron Range road, for 
it was expected to have the dock completed by the 
opening of navigation. From three to four months 
seems to be dispatch in getting coast timber to the head 
of the lakes. This kind of dispatch will result, con- 
tractors say, in the more general use of concrete and 
other materials, including steel, for heavy work, where 
coast timber might be acceptable. 





CASUALTIES. 


Georgia. 

Milledgeville—The plant of the Cook Lumber Company 
was damaged about $25,000 by fire April 10. Insurance of 
$15,000 on the plant. 

Yatesville—The lumber yard of Thad Persons was de- 
stroyed by fire April 16. The loss amounted to $10,000. 

Indiana. 

Valley Bend—The Wilson Lumber Company’s mill was 

damaged about $5,000 by fire April 15. 
Massachusetts. 

Mount Tom Village—The saw mill of the Connecticut 
River Lumber Company, which had a daily capacity of 
100,000 feet of lumber, was burned April 21, with a loss 
of $100,000. 








Michigan. 

Detroit—A dry kiln of the Diamond Match Company was 
destroyed by fire April 17, with loss of $5,000; insured. 

East Lake—Fire partially destroyed the office of the 
R. G. Peters Salt & Lumber Company. The loss is $3,000, 
covered by insurance. 

Manistee—The wooden lumber barge Arcadia, which left 
this port April 12 for Two Rivers with a cargo of hardwood 
lumber, is reported lost with all of its crew, consisting of 
fourteen people. The cargo was shipped by the State Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, to the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, of Two Rivers. 

Mississippi. ; 

Hattiesburg—The Riverside Lumber Company’s planing 
mill was destroyed by fire April 15, causing a loss of $8,000. 

New York. 

Bergen—J. B. Mower’s saw mill was burned April 11, 
causing a loss of $4,000, with no insurance. 

New York City—Graham F. Smith’s planing mill was 
damaged $20,000 by fire recently ; loss covered by insurance, 


North Carolina. 


Charlotte—Asbury & Finger’s lumber yard was damaged 
$22,000 by fire April 13. Loss covered by insurance. 


South Dakota. 


Canton—The Mutual Lumber Company’s yard was dam- 
aged $20,000 by fire April 12, with insurance of $10,000. 


Tennessee, 


Lyle—I. F. McClain, of Nashville, lost a million staves by 

fire April 16. The loss is estimated at $35,000. 
Virginia. 

Petersburg—Fields Bros.’ planing mill and a large amount 
of lumber belonging to that firm and the Surry Lumber 
Company and the Wiley, Harker & Camp Company on the 
Appomattox river opposite this city were destroyed by fire 
April 17. The loss is estimated at $50,000; partly insured. 

Washington. 

Chewelah Creek—C. E. Ross’ saw mill was destroyed by 
fire April 1, causing a loss of $3,000; no insurance. 

Port Blakeley—Fire April 23 destroyed the plant of the 
Port Blakeley Mill Company. This is the largest lumber 
manufacturing plant on the Pacific coast. The loss is 
$750,000. The mill will be Immediately rebuilt. 

Wisconsin. 

Eau Claire—The residence of Eugene Shaw, president of 
the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, was destroyed by fire 
April 17. The loss is $60,000; insured. The residence was 
one of the finest in this city. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


New Brunswick. 

Dalhousie—The RestigSuche Wood Working Company’s 

factory was burned April 13, causing a loss of $80,000, 
with $50,000 insurance. 

Ontario. 

Lucan—B. Longford’s saw mill was destroyed by fire 

April 18, with loss of $3,000; insured. 

Sun Ridge—Mulholland & Co.'s veneer factory was de- 

stroyed by fire April 10, causing a loss of $16,000, with 

insurance of $4,000. 





SAWS FOR MILLS IN THE FAR NORTH. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., have just 
secured a very interesting order through their Seattle 
branch. This consisted of the complete saw equipment 
for five saw mills which will be constructed and placed 
at different points along the line of the Alaska Pacific 
Railway & Terminal Company in southeastern Alaska. 
The saws were shipped from Seattle on the steamer 
Yucatan and will be taken into the country over snow 
and ice. 
Many large trestles will be necessary in the building 
of the road and piles and pile drivers will be used ex- 
tensively. Piers are now in the course of construction 
at Catalla and other points. The road opens valuable 
territory from the Marten islands through the Copper 
river country to the Yukon river, a distance of 500 
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Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 


Mills at 


HARRISON, IDAHO. 
HAUSER, IDAHO. 
NORTHPORT, WASH. 








S. H. L. Lumber Go. 


414-16-16 Columbia Building, 


We use Telecode. SPOKANE, WASH. 





Door Stock and 
Sash Cuttings 


Higher values will prevail for this product, sash today 
selling for less than box shooks. Our cuttings are just 
beginnine to be appreciated. Kiln dried selected 
WESTERN PINE. No waste. Ready to machine. 


Try some. 


WASHINGTON MILL COMPANY, 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 2 








(LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR | 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


4 SPOKANE, WASH. oa 

















Western White Pine and Larch Lumber. 


Also Manufacturers of 
‘Doors, Sash, Millwork, Bar and Bank Fixtures. 


PHOENIX LUMBER C0., E. F. Cartier Van Dissel Mgr. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kiln dried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and indian Ter. 








12th Floor, James Flood Bidg., 
Market & Powell-Sts. San Francisco, Cal. 











California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Governor of the State 


OF PERFECTION 


Is our grading and manufacture, 
AND we can deliver Oodles of IT. 


OREGON PINE (}ve 
LARCH and SPRUCE 


FINISH, FLOORING, TANK STOCK, TIMBERS 
AND HEAVY DIMENSION. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES, 
CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE. 


REDWOOD—CEDAR. 
EASTERN HARDWOOD AND FLOORING. 


Morse & Briggs Lumber Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
813 Chamber of Commerce. 417 H. W. Hellman Bidg., 
Distributing Yards: Portland, Ore.; San Pedro, Cal.; Los An- 

geles. Cal.; Saginaw, Mich.;Memphis, Tenn, 














We Manufacture and Wholesale 


the following : 


All Grades of 
‘mime, |aceee 


Rough and Dressed. | Shop and Better. 


All Grades 
CALIFORNIA | Serage a4 


SUGAR and 
SOWATE PONE, | cava encase Pee: 0t0 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Car and Cargo Shippers. Daily Capacity 800,000. 


The Jellison-Comstock Lumber Go, 


Suite 505-507 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 























OREGON FIR 


We are still getting cars in 
fair supply and are in posi- 
tion to accept orders for 


FIR TIMBERS, CAR SILLS 
AND DECKING, VERTICAL 
GRAIN FLOORING AND 
PIECE STUFF 


FOR EARLY SHIPMENT. 








G. W. Gates & Co. 





Souther Pacific Ry. PO RTLAND, ORE. 











Capacity of Direct Mill Connections 500,000 ft. in 10 hours 
WHOLESALERS OF 


POR ILUMOUBIEIR 


827 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


F. C. GRAHAM LUMBER CO, 
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ARTHUR HONEYMAN ROBT. C. KINNEY HARLAND WENTWORTH 


INTERSTATE LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Shippers 
Pacific Coast Lumber, Lath and Shingles 
By Car or Cargo. 
738 Chamber of Renee Bldg., 
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HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 23.—Nearly all hardwood 
people are doing a fair business under the existing con- 
ditions. Almost every kind of hardwood lumber is in 
excellent demand. Poplar is in particularly good re- 
quest. Oak, both red and white, is the dullest wood on 
the market. Gum, maple and elm are much sought for. 
Cottonwood continues in steady demand. 

The receipts of lumber by rail during the first 
twenty-two days of this month were 10,872 ears, as 
against 9,331 cars during the first twenty-two days of 
April last year. Receipts by river were 140,000 feet; 
they were 40,000 feet during the same period last year. 
Shipments by rail during the first twenty-two days 
of this April were 7,424 cars, against 6,066 cars dur- 
ing the same period last year. There were 67,000 feet 
shipped by river, as against 81,000 feet during that 
period last year. This shows an increase in rail re- 
ceipts of 1,541 ears during the first twenty-two days 
of April this year and an increase in river receipts of 
100,000 feet in comparison with last year; an increase 
of 1,358 ears in shipments by rail in comparison with 
last year, but a decrease of 14,000 feet in shipments by 
river, 

The Lothman Cypress Company reports a satisfactory 
business. Receipts are good and all orders are being 
filled readily and promptly. E. W. Blumer, sales man- 
ager of the Lothman Cypress Company, is out on the 
road looking after business. 

Theodore Plummer, president of the Plummer Lum- 
ber Company, says business is running along the same 
this week as last, with little change in the situation. 

The American Hardwood Lumber Company is hav- 
ing a fair business, George H. Cottrill, the secretary, 
states. Lumber is coming in fairly well. The Mem- 
phis office, in charge of 8S. B. O’Leary, is doing a niece, 
steady business. 

The R. F. Krebs Lumber Company is doing well, with 
conditions entirely satisfactory. 

The St. Louis Woodworking Manufacturing Company 
filed articles of incorporation last week, with capital 
stock, fully paid, of $10,000. ‘The ineorporators are 
Everett P. Maule, jr., Ethelbert R., Charles and O. A. 
Maule. 

As stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN two weeks 
ago the personnel of the Mosberger-O’Reilly Lumber 
Company has been changed. R. J. O’Reilly has bought 
the interest of Jacob Mosberger in the company and 
now owns 497 shares out of the 500, the other three 
shares being held by employees. The capital of the 
company is $50,000. The original corporation has been 
retained but a statement has been filed with the secre- 
tary of state of Missouri that the name of the cor- 
poration has been changed to the O’Reilly Lumber Com- 
pany. The old yards of the Mosberger-O’Reilly Lum- 
ber Company, at Main and Chambers and at Tyler and 
Levee, will be occupied by the new company. There 
will be no change in the force of the company. Mr. 
O’Reilly and Mr. Mosberger formed the corporation in 
1899. Jacob Mosberger has gone into the hardwood 
business on his own account and will conduct a business 
at the yards at 653 Morin avenue, under the name of 
the Mosberger Lumber Company (not incorporated). 

Word has been received here of the incorporation of 

the Robinson-Davis Lumber Company, of Neosho, Mo. 
The capital stock of the new company is $45,000 and the 
incorporators are Charles S. Davis, R. H. Robinson and 
D. W. Tuder and others. 
Loyd Brookings Harris, vice president of the Loyd G. 
Harris Manufacturing Company, and his bride, who 
returned from their bridal tour about three weeks ago 
and took possession of their new home at 2603 Arkansas 
avenue, are now settled and ready to receive their 
friends. Mrs. Harris will be at home to visitors on the 
next four Mondays. Mrs. Harris was before her mar- 
riage Miss Gay Mellvaine. 

The Steele & Hibbard Lumber Company reports busi- 
ness as being satisfactory. Secretary L. M. Borgess 
is out on the road on business. 

Officials of the J. A. Holmes Lumber Company have 
announced the annual meeting of stockholders for May 
6. Part of the business of the meeting will be the elee- 
tion of five directors to serve for the ensuing year. 

The Henry Quellmatz Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany filed articles of incorporation Monday, with a capi- 
tal stock, fully paid, of $100,000. The incorporators 
are Henry, Arthur and Henry A. Quellmatz. Henry 
Quellmatz is the president of the Mound City Manufae- 
turing & Enameling Company, Henry A. Quellmatz is 
a elerk with the Loyd G. Harris Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Arthur Quellmatz is the superintendent of 
the Harris company. 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 23.—The railroads are mak- 
ing every effort to get the great masses of heavy 
freights they are now handling to the proper sidings 
and that they are succeeding is being attested by the 
activity in and around the lumber yards. There is 
more cheerfulness in the lumber industry than there 
was during the early months of the year, when even the 
elements seemed to have joined in a conspiracy against 
the trade. 

A considerable volume of plain oak, both white and 
red, is being received and almost immediately reshipped, 
as orders have accumulated for months. 

The demand for quartered oak is strong, the sales 
of common leading. Manufacturers of furniture and 


office fixtures being of the opinion that firsts and see- 


onds are too high in price are using as little in their 
product as they can—only in tops and fronts, where the 
figure shows conspicuously. 

The recent fire in the veneer mills of Maley, Thomp- 
son & Moffett, on West Eighth street, destroyed a large 
stock of veneers in the storehouse, and after the debris 
was cleared away many thousands of feet of veneers 
which were in the sheds tied up in bundles were charred 
on the ends and sides, while the interior was little the 
worse for the burning. These have been sold to vari- 
ous local furniture factories at ‘‘bargain’’ prices. 

The Wiborg & Hanna mils and yards at North 
Fairmount are being extended by reclaiming the bottom 
lands along Mill creek. This concern has one of the 
best arranged yards for handling earload lumber in this 
section. Its big planing mill is equipped with the most 
uptodate machinery and is kept on the jump with orders 
at all seasons. The proprietors, H. P. Wiborg and 
John Hanna, are two of the best known and most popu- 
Jar lumbermen in Cincinnati. 

Every arrival from the hardwood regions of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee reports that the mills are all run- 
ning up to capacity and are supplied with logs enough 
to run for a year. But when asked as to the chances 
of getting the lumber to this city the usual story of 
car shortage is related. Some of the mills at side sta- 
tions, it is said, have not been able to get cars placed 
for weeks, one man stating that he knew of a mill 
in Kentucky that had had but two cars in ten weeks. 

The E. M. Schantz Lumber Company, of North Fair- 
mount, has added dry kilns and last week installed an- 
other of its patented dimension saws. Mr. Schantz is 
confident that it will not be many years before furniture 
manufacturers and all classes of woodwork manufactur- 
ers will buy all their lumber cut to dimension and avoid 
the waste of defects and the heavy cost of carrying big 
stocks of Jumber and expense in handling and drying. 

Poplar still is very scarce and a large proportion of 
that arriving is of generally poor quality and narrow. 
There is a fair stock of selects, but the prices asked are 
almost prohibitive. 

Building lumber is very active, especially in the local 
retail yards, as the building boom is now on and on 
every hand evidences of a phenomenal building season 
are apparent. In the suburbs several large manufac- 
tories are colonizing their plants and besides putting up 
new factory buildings are erecting dwellings for their 
employees. 

Buying for the foreign market has been liberal the 
last week, walnut, ocak and poplar being the woods that 
are in the most urgent request. Transactions, however, 
are confined to carload lots, no heavy contracts being 
recorded. 

An informal inquiry among the local lumbermen mem- 
bers of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
which will meet in Atlantic City in May, shows that 
a large number will attend the meeting, but no action 
has been taken looking to attendance in a body. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 24.—Every indication points 
to the most prosperous spring season seen here for 
some years. The activity extends to all branches of the 
lumber business, but dealers as well as manufacturers 
are more or less handicapped by the continued shortage 
in a majority of the stocks. Special activity has been 
reported during the last few days in quartered oak, for 
which the demand has been especially strong. The 
supply of this grade is good but hardly equal to the 
demand. There is a decided searcity of all grades of 
poplar, while the demand is heavy. The stocks on hand 
do not meet the demand and dealers are able to get any 
price they ask. Plain oak is not so active as during 
former weeks, but it is holding its own. 

Lumber stocks are all short. The excessive rains of 
the last week or ten days have again rendered the 
country roads practically impassable in many sections 
and made logging difficult. As a consequence large ship- 
ments of lumber which have been coming to and through 
this market for the last two weeks have been held up. 
As a consequence country lumber yards are full of stocks 
awaiting shipment to this market. 

The Springfield Planing Mill Company is enlarging 
its business and will establish an additional mill in the 
timber section near Springfield for the sawing of rough 
timber. 

Recent rains have swollen many of the Tennessee 
streams and a large number of logs are expected from 
up the country as a consequence. The Haskew Lum- 
ber Company, at South Pittsburg, is expecting 250,000 
or 300,000 feet of logs during this rise. It now has 
from 800,000 to 1,000,600 feet of logs tied up near the 
wharf. 

C. B. Benedict, the well known lumberman, will soon 
sever his connection with the Davidson-Benedict Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, and go to East Tennessee, 
where he will take charge of an immense timber tract 
in Polk county, which he and associates will develop. 
The new company of which Mr. Benedict will have 
charge is the Slyeo Lumber Company, recently formed, 
with $160,000 capital. The company has bought several 
thousand acres of fine timbered land and plans are 
being made to operate two large band saw mills and a 
planing mill on the property. “All the machinery has been 
bought and the plants will be put in operation as soon 
as the machinery can be installed. A logging railroad 
ten miles long will be built by the company and will 
pass through the timber tract connecting with the Knox- 
ville division of the Louisville & Nashville railroad. 
C. B. Benedict and his father, C. H. Benedict, have both 
disposed of their stock in the Davidson-Benedict com- 
pany and will be interested in the new concern. Other 
members of the Davidson-Benedict company are also 
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interested as individuals in the new company, as also 
are other local lumbermen, including John B. Ransom 
and John W. Love. The elder Mr. Benedict has not 
been actively engaged in business for several years, his 
interest being merely financial. He now transfers this 
part of his business interests to the new company, of 
which his son will have charge. 

Arrangements are being completed for the construc- 
tion by the American Pencil Company of a large plant 
at Murfreesboro. This company now has an extensive 
plant at Lewisburg. Ground has been secured for the 
new factory and a spur track will be run to the prop- 
erty. Murfreesboro is one of the most important cedar 
centers in this section of the south. The farms through- 
out that part of the state are fenced with cedar rails, 
which are being bought by the pencil company. The 
supply of timber is said to be ample for the operations 
of the new plant. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MrEMPHIS, TENN., April 22.—More favorable weather 
conditions are recorded for the week just ended and 
there is a notable increase in the number of mills operat- 
ing and consequently in the amount of hardwood lum- 
ber being placed on sticks. Production is now more 
nearly normal than for six months. There is more tim- 
ber being gotten out and the mills are better supplied 
with raw material than for some time. 

Further improvement is noted in the car service. The 
railroads are furnishing more cars and are moving these 
with greater rapidity. This is increasing receipts of 
both lumber and logs here and is making for more 
wholesome conditions all around. 

Lumber interests are much concerned in the work of 
the Deep Waterways Association, which has for its pur- 
pose the establishment of a fourteen-foot channel from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf and added interest is given 
by the fact that the association will meet in this city 
November 21. The impression is growing stronger all 
the time that the solution of the traffic problem will be 
eventually found in supplementing the railroads by a 
liberal use of the waterways, chief of which is the Mis- 
sissippi river. Some revival has already been noted in 
river traffic, including both cotton and lumber, and local 
lumber interests are of the opinion that plans looking 
to a further expansion in this direction should receive 
the encouragement of every branch of the lumber indus- 
try, including the lumber press. 

The Memphis Furniture Company has taken out a 
permit for the rebuilding of one section of its warehouse 
recently destroyed by fire. The estimated cost is $8,000. 

John L. Haney, president of the Ahnapee Seating 
Company, of Algoma, Wis., which bought the union stock 
yards property here several years ago when it contem- 
plated erecting a plant in Memphis, is here in connec- 
tion with the projected sale of the property. 

%. J. Darnell, president of R. J. Darnell, Incorporated, 
and of the Darnell-Love Lumber Company, will have one 
of the handsomest residences in this city. He has just 
taken out a permit for the erection of a home, made of 
brick with stone trimmings, to cost $32,000 exclusive of 
interior finish, heating and plumbing. It will be located 
on Union avenue, one of the most important residence 
thoroughfares of this city. 

W. R. Barksdale, president of the Barksdale-Kellogg 
Company, is the new president of the Business Men’s 
Club, having won with a comfortable majority over his 
rival, R. J. Darnell, another prominent lumberman. This 
is the third president lumber and woodworking interests 
of this city have furnished for the Business Men’s Club, 
the other two being S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson- 
Tully Company, and J. T. Willingham, of the Memphis 
Coffin Company. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that there is 
rather close affiliation between the Business Men’s Club 
and the Lumbermen’s Club. The former has just com- 
pleted a very handsome home on Monroe street, in the 
heart of the city, and it has invited the latter to estab- 
lish permanent headquarters therein. The matter has 
been for some time in the hands of a committee of the 
Lumbermen’s Club and favorable action may be taken 
at any time. 

The local plant of the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany has begun the operation of its steel department 
after having suspended this for some time. It has 
booked an order for 500 steel underframe cars for the 
Illinois Central. There are more than 3,000 cars booked 
by the company for southern roads alone, insuring very 
steady and active operation for some months. 

The towboat Fred Harweg passed up the Mississippi 
late last week with a large cargo of lumber for Cairo 
interests. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 20.—The cry of the Chat- 
tanooga lumbermen now is for dry stocks. With the 
existing scarcity of dry stocks prices are rising rapidly. 
The trouble is there is no timber in the country that can 
be manufactured into lumber of the higher grades. 

The demand for lumber in this section is much greater 
than the supply. Poplar is perhaps as scarce as it has 
ever been in this vicinity. The low grades of boxwood 
are readily taken, chestnut is in great demand and oak 
is still strong. Housebuilding is as active as ever and 
as a result building material, pine ete. are in great 
demand. The export trade is as strong as ever. Ex- 
pressed in the words of one of the local lumbermen, 
‘*this is a sellers’ market.’’ 

The situation as to cars is a little easier than it has 
been for some time. It is not so difficult to secure cars 
with which to ship lumber out and logs into the city as 
it has been in a long time. 

A good logging tide has been on in the Tennessee 


river recently and as a result about 3,000,000 feet of 
logs have been floated down for the river mills. The 
Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Company will get about 
2,000,000 feet of these logs, while the remainder goes 
to the Central Manufacturing Company, Snodgrass & 
Fields and other mills. The supply this year for the 
river mills, however, will be shorter than it has been 
for twenty years, while the mills securing their log 
supply by rail will have about a three-fourths supply. 

Steps are being taken by the city authorities to extend 
the fire limits to include the plant of Snodgrass & 
Fields. This concern has had a great deal of trouble 
recently. The city has offered $6,000 for property 
belonging to the mill for street purposes and a land 
company has offered to give $4,000. Several condemna- 
tion proceedings also have been instituted against the 
concern. 

8S. A. Williams, of the Williams-Voris Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip to Alabama. 

M. M. Erb, of the Case-Fowler umber Company, of 
Birmingham, Ala., was a recent visitor here. F. W. 
a is at Ramhurst, Ga., where he is installing a new 
mill. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA FIELD. 

SeRrGENT, Ky., April 23.—The ear shortage question is 
still agitating the minds of lumbermen in the Kentueky- 
Virginia field, although the Norfolk & Western and a 
few of its short line branches recently put on 1,000 new 
cars. For a time conditions were notably improved, but 
the present status of affairs is serious. While export 
trade is losing ground the local trade continues good, in 
fact is improving, while the building boom is making 
greater strides than ever before. 

Weather conditions have been quite unfavorable to 
outside work, and, owing to the heavy snowfall in the 
mountains last week, a number of mills closed down. 

Several mills that were billed to begin sawing April 
15 are yet idle. Corbin & Fannin, who recently located 
mills on Coon creek, in the Pike county field, this week 
are locating two stave mills on Upper Coon creek. They 
will make a considerable increase in their working force. 

J. B. Hall, manager of the Ward Lumber Company, 
Pikeville, Ky., and Shelby creek, announces that his 
company will make some extensions May 1. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, 
Ohio, is making vast developments in Dickenson and 
Buchanan counties, where it recently has completed a 
7-mile railroad over which to transport its product. A 
big band mill will be located there. 

Adams & Bowling, local lumbermen of Pound river, 
on the Kentucky-Virginia border, have located a stave 
mill on Bold Camp creek. 

Fred Keenan was killed Thursday, April 18, while at 
work in the Fugate Lumber Company’s plant near Rich- 
lands, Va. Keenan fell between two logs which rolled 
together, crushing him to death. He was well known 
to lumbermen in the southwestern Virginia field. 

W. W. Cornette & Sons, of Dwarf, Ky., will cut the 
oak and poplar on 400 acres, beginning at once. The 
poplar will be floated down the Kentucky river to Jack- 
son, Ky. 

W. B. Reedy is beginning operations on Boone’s fork 
near Baker, Ky. 

David Mullins is moving his mills from Oven Fork, 
Ky., to Osealoosa, on Big Cowan creek. 

The big band mill of the Tug River Lumber Company 
in Seott county, Virginia, has clesed down for a few 
days to undergo repairs. 

George Hogg, Roxana, Ky., has a contract to snake 
3,000 poplar logs from the headwaters of Bull creek to 
the Kentucky river. The logs will be floated to Jack- 
son and cut. 

The last shipment of logs for the reproduction of Ft. 
Boonesboro, Kentucky’s building at the Jamestown ex- 
position, was made from Winchester, Ky., during the 
week. The logs will be used in their natural condition. 

Hall & Martin, of Beaver Creek, Ky., began sawing 
this week. 

The mills of D. L. Webb & Son, near Ermine, Ky., 
have closed down for ten days. 








KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 23.—The best news note in 
connection with the lumber situation in the Louisville 
territory is the fact that the car situation is improving 
some and that lumbermen who were suffering severely 
because of delayed shipments are now getting in stock 
more freely. Cars are not as plentiful yet as they 
should be, but the situation is so much improved nearly 
everybody is feeling good over it. It makes the hard- 
wood men feel especially good, because they have had 
serious trouble at local points in getting cars to move 
stock that is already sold and in bringing in stock to 
the yards here. Now they are getting cars enough to 
move stock in fair volume and fresh life is given the 
hardwood trade. There is no apparent let-up in the 
demand for hardwood and it easily exceeds the volume 
of stock moving even under the improved conditions. 

The yellow pine trade continues brisk. The cool 
weather took some snap out of the market and held 
building operations in check, but work is moving along 
fairly well now and the trade is in good shape. 

W. P. Brown & Sons say they are getting in hard- 
wood to their yard here at a good rate and are able to 
make through shipments more promptly than they have 
of late, so they are feeling much better over the hard- 
wood situation. There has been no trouble about the 
demand; the only worry was to get the stock and get it 
moved. 

The Parsons-Willis Lumber Company says that so far 
as it can see the yellow pine trade is doing well. There 
is a fair volume of business right along and the outlook 
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The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature. Bound 
in half leather-levant grain with gold lettering on 
back and gold top. In four volumes; volume 
I now ready. Price, postpaid, $5 a volume, to 
be paid for as received. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches / 
of the lumber trade: 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid....... $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley's writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 


POPP eTePTTTTT Ter rel $1.50 
In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated ‘ 
in tint, bound in silk cloth end gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid...$1,25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
DOE no00606d 00000000000080600860098 3. 
Se  Srrretrrrrrrii rer J 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200.000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 


MME. Fx 5004s cia adedt sx ca ceed eeaak ean $2.00 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra 
tions. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid............+... $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; im cloth......cccccccscvces $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling’ are high grade. ‘The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 4'%x 
8% inches. Price. postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve coples...........++5 $7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from % inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $6C a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price, 
postpaid . 2... cece cece reer eecneesneens $3.00 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price......... 25 cts 


Same pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


OOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
LIVERPOOL. 








Cable Address 
“CHALONER.” 
Codes used, ABC, Al, 
Lieber's & Lumberman's Telecode. 




















TH. H. LEYENAAR 


( FORMERLY J. C. & TH. H. LEYENAAR ) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 























| 
| BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 








GLASGOW, PRISTOL. 











WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘‘Burrwood, Liverpool.’ 


James Webster & Brother 
BUYERS OF 


Logs, Rough and Dressed Lumber, Oak, Walnut, 
Gum, Cottonwood, Etc. Handles of all De- 
scriptions. Tight and Slack Barrel Staves. 


Cable Address ''SAWMILL, LIVERPOOL.’ . 
ABC, Directory & Zebra Codes Used. Bootle, Liverpool, Eng 
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Farnworth & Jardine 
WOOD BROKERS and MEASURERS 


2 Dale St. and North Carriers Dock, 
BOOTLE, 


LIVERPOOL, England. 


Cable Address: 
Farnworth, Liverpool. 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. 


Agents for the Sale of All Kinds of American Logs and Lumber. 


27 Union Street, - GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 


Cable Address, ** SINGLETONS,” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s, Zebra, A. B. C., A. L 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 
T Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E, C. 
Cable Address: ‘'Braxridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable Address: ‘‘ Nivarium '’ London. 
WOOD BROKERS. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Log, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, SAssow, 
WOOD BROKERS, 
Descriptions of Hard and Soft Woods. 








is very encouraging for lots of business all through the 
summer. 

George W. Schmidt, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, is away on a trip south among the mills. 
Hughes Moore is also on a trip south looking over the 
yellow pine situation at the mills. 

Ed §S. O’Hara, of the Adams-Carr Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., who covers the Kentucky territory and 
makes his home at Frankfort, was in town the last 
week and reports business brisk throughout the state. 
He says there is a fair volume of sales right along and 
the outlook generally never was better. 

The E. L. Hughes Company says the volume of busi- 
ness in sash and doors is fairly good. It has not had 
as much snap about it this spring as it would have hau 
not the cool weather retarded operations, but the con- 
cern expects the spring business as a whole to even 
up all right in the end and is well satisfied with its share 
of the trade. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 24.—J. Gaylor, of this city, 
was elected president of the Wire Bound Boxmakers’ 
National Association, organized at South Bend last week. 
Other officers elected were Hugh Brown, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., and Col. I. C. Elston, of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
vice presidents; James C. Marshall, Chicago, secretary, 
and 8. C. Witherspoon, Louisville, Ky., treasurer. Mem- 
bers of the executive board named were C. S. Ullman 
and J. C. Marshall, of Chicago; S. M. Robinson, South 
Bend, and J. Gaylor, Indianapolis. 

War has been declared on violators of the smoke 
ordinance in this city by the city smoke inspector and 
a number of arrests were made. Included in the list of 
alleged violators was the Manufacturers’ & Carpenters’ 
Union plant and Balke & Krauss. Several experiments 
have been made with various smoke consuming devices 
in the city without any great success. 

Mrs. Ida MeKinney has left for Seattle, Wash., where 
she and O. W. Brown, a wealthy lumber merchant and 
capitalist of that city, will soon be married. There is 
a touch of romance in the coming wedding, as the couple 
were sweethearts in their younger days. Circumstances 
parted them and both married in later years. Mr. 
Brown has sold something like 15,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber in Washington, Oregon, California and Brit- 
ish Columbia during the last three years, as well as 
selling some of the largest mill plants along the Pacific 
coast. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., April 23.—The rebuilding of the 
plant of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company is to be 
complete by July 1. It is to include a storage shed of 
1,500,000 feet capacity, which has always been wanting 
and the lack of which handicapped the business. Mean- 
while the temporary mill will be kept running. 

J. N. Seatcherd has gone to look after his saw mills 
and hardwood logging enterprises at Memphis. Reports 
from that direction now promise some good logging 
weather there before long. 

T. Sullivan & Co. will get their office down to the 
Niagara street front of the yard as soon as the weather 
is favorable, which will be soon if it remains dry as at 
present. Trade is decidedly good. 

The friends of F. W. Vetter are pleased to note that 
he struck a fine lumber selling gait as soon as fairly 
settled down in his new yard that was so long under his 
management in the Empire Lumber Company’s interest. 
He is staying there a while to make sure of things be- 
fore taking a trip south after oak. 

A. W. Kreinheder has returned from his four weeks’ 
trip to Kentucky and Tennessee, where he was able to 
start a large shipment of oak, poplar and chestnut this 
way for the Standard Hardwood Lumber Company. 


HYMENEAL. 
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McCuish-Tozer. 


STILLWATER, MINN., April 23.—Miss Julia Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late prominent lumberman, David Tozer, 
was united in marriage on the afternoon of April 16 to 
Daniel J. McCuish, for years confidential man for Mr. Tozer. 
The ceremony was solemuized by Rev. Samuel J. Kennedy, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church, of which the Tozer 
family were regular attendants. Owing to the recent death 
of Mr. Tozer only immediate relatives were present at the 
marriage at the residence of the mother of the bride. Mr. 
and Mrs. McCuish went to New York for a month. They 
will reside in a handsome new house owned by the bride 
adjacent to that of her mother. 








Fellows-Vaughan. 


Norton, Va., April 17.—At the First Baptist church in 
this city today Fred Yates Fellows and Gertrude K. Vaughan 
were married by Rev. S. H. Johnston, pastor of the church. 
Mr. Fellows is the youngest son of George D. Fellows, of 
the George D. Fellows Lumber Company, a well known con- 
cern at Racine, Wis. George D. Fellows also is known as 
being interested in the lumber business of Virginia and 
having headquarters at Bluefield, W. Va., and Honaker, Va. 





Smith-Smith. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., April 24.—James Smith, a well known 
wholesale lumber dealer of Chicago, and Miss Jessie Smith. 
also of Chicago, were married last Monday. The couple 
were unable to obtain a license in Hammond, so went by 
automobile to Crown Point, where the ceremony was per- 
formed. It is understood that Mr. and Mrs. Smith will 
make their home in Chicago. 





Case Taken From Jury. 


Detroit, Micu., April 24.—The $15,000 lumber suit of 
Marskey vs. Presser, which has been before the Saginaw cir- 
cuit court for the last two weeks, was taken from the jury 
by the court and a verdict was rendered in favor of W. H. 
Presser, of the Michigan Saw Works. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Criminal Charges Follow a Failure. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 23.—Two local banks, the Ger- 
man-American National and the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, last week caused the arrest of W. A. Powell, for- 
mer head of the William A. Powell Company, Limited, on 
charges of embezzlement. The Powell company, which car- 
ried on a_ lumber exporting business of large proportions, 
was placed in the hands of a receiver by the federal court 
week before last. 

The German-American National bank, which was the first 
to institute criminal proceedings, charges Mr. Powell with 
embezzling and converting to his own use, on or about 
March 19, 1907, inland bills of lading for 22,000 pieces of 
French claret staves, valued at $1,825, the property of the 
bank. The Hibernia Bank & Trust Company charges that 
Mr. Powell, while acting as the bank’s trustee and bailee, 
was entrusted with the care of 400,000 feet of lumber which 
was to be shipped to Hamburg and that he disposed of the 
lumber and converted the money to his own use. A valua- 
tion of $10,000 is placed upon the shipment, upon which, it 
is alleged, the bank had advanced money. 

The first arrest was made last Wednesday. On the former 
charge the defendant was released on a bond of $2,500 and 
in the second case the bail was fixed at $7,500. Both bonds 
were signed by A. H. Hayward and J. D. Little, of the cot- 
ton firm of Hayward, Vick & Clark. Mr. Powell was 
arraigned last Thursday before Judge Skinner, of the First 
City criminal court, and a plea of not guilty was entered in 
both cases. So far he has not seen fit to make any state- 
ment further than to say that a terrible mistake has been 
made, and his attorney, Chandler C. Luzenberg, has also 
declined to discuss the case. It is reported that several 
other banks are creditors to considerable amounts, but so 
far no further criminal proceedings have been instituted. 

In the United States court, where the receivership case 
is pending, three bills of intervention have been filed by 
alleged creditors of the Powell company. Richard Davis, 
Arthur H. Ball and Bali & Barnes figure in two of the 
petitions. They are lumber manufactures in Marion county, 
Mississippi, and ask that the Commercial-Germania Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, receiver for the Powell concern, 
be directed to keep a separate account and pay the inter- 
venors for lumber shipped to the company a few days ago. 
An order to that effect has been made by the court. 

Arthur H. Ball and Richard Davis allege that on or 
about April 1 the defendant company ordered a large quan- 
tity of lumber which they shipped to Gulfport and which, 
they aver, was to be paid for in cash. They allege that the 
lumber was unloaded on the same day the receiver was 
appointed, and that no settlement has been made. Ball & 
Sarnes aver that they shipped defendant at Gulfport a large 
amount of sawed lumber on March 25, which was to have 
been paid for in thirty days. No credits, they have 
been entered in the account. Mr. Ball sues for 390.27 
for himself and $3,351 for his firm. Mr. Davis sues for 
$189.96. 

Stewart Bros., lumber manufacturers of Pearl River 
county, Mississippi, allege that on April 10 they shipped to 
the Powell company a number of pieces of sawn timber 
valued at $1,314.23, to Yellow Lake, St. Tammany parish, 
La., and that they have not been paid for in whole or in 
part. Judge Saunders has also ordered a separate account 
of this transaction kept by the receiver. 









Petition in Bankruptcy. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 24.—A voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed last Tuesday in the United States 
circuit court by August Gundlach, in the wood 
turning business and a manufacturer of wash- 
boards at Twenty-third street and Bremen avenue. 
The petition shows liabilities of $22,773.51 and 
assets to the amount of $18,976.22. Among the creditors 
are the following lumbermen and Mr. Gundlach’s indebted- 
ness to them in round numbers is about as follows: 





Techemeyer & Wehinger Lumber Co., St. Louis...... $ 497 
. So Beene TAP OO, Te. Ti. ccc ccccasvers 251 
J. D. Harnett Lumber Co., St. Louis............... 448 
.. J: Seer Labor Co., Bb: TOMB. ccccccvesecces 994 
Massengale Lumber Co., St. Louis................ 100 
Druhe Hardwood Lumber Co., St. Louis............ 1,945 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co., St. Louis... 2,552 
Loyd G. Harris Manufacturing Co., St. Louis........ 903 
ee Dee CO, 2, BN oc ccceeees essed eneene 101 
SE a ae eee 392 
Van Cleave Lumber Co., St. Louis... . 2... csccccceces 150 
ee ES ee ee a” ere eee ee 101 
American Hardwood Lumber Co., St. Louis......... 1,589 
?. ; Gerrets tmmber o.,. Bt. TOMS... cc cecccccccns 75 
Deane Teese Co., Bt. BOWS... ck cies scsesress 642 
SE OR Parr ee 160 
Southern States Lumber Co., St. Louis............. 125 
Dickinson Lumber Co., Paragould, Ark.............. 278 
POSS OS SSX 


Lumberman Committed for Contempt. 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 16.—L. G. Chapman, manager of 
the Barber Lumber Company, of Boise, Ida., who is in 
durance vile for contempt of court, having been committed 
by Judge Beatty, of the United States district court of 
Idaho, for refusing to bring all of the books of his company 
into court, in connection with the land fraud investigation 
in progress at the Idaho capital, has applied to Judge Wil- 
liam B. Gilbert, of the United States circuit court of Oregon, 
for a writ of habeas corpus, in the hope of gaining his 
liberty. The hearing on the application for the writ has 
been set for next Friday. United States District Attorney 
Bristol, of the Oregon district, at the request of United 
States District Attorney Ruick, of Idaho, will appear for 
the government, while the incarcerated lumber and timber 
baron will be represented by Lyttleton Price and Albert A. 
Fraser, of Boise, and the firm of Snow & McCamant, of 
this city. 





Penalty Demurrage Claim. 


ATLANTA, GaA., April 24.—The Georgia railroad commis- 
sion last week heard the penalty demurrage claim of Pen- 
nington & Evans, lumbermen, for $70,000 against the Doug- 
las, Augusta & Gulf railroad, one of the lines of the Georgia 
& Florida system. The claim grows out of the alleged fail- 
ure of the railroad company to furnish cars to the lumber- 
men. After hearing the case the commission reserved its 
decision. Under the law governing such cases the commis- 
sion will decide upon the justice of the claim, after which 
the case will be fought out in the courts. Should Messrs. Pen- 
nington and Evans secure a favorable decision from the 
railroad commission a number of other lumbermen will no 
doubt file similar penalty demurrage claims. It is hoped 
here that the litigation will result in both proper recom- 
yense to the lumbermen and in stimulating the railroads to 
urnish cars whenever and wherever demanded. 





Compromise Reached in Big Suit. 

SeERGENT, Ky., April 23.—A compromise has just been 
reached in the celebrated McLin & Kilbourne $150,000 dam- 
age suit against the Continental Realty Company, of Balti- 
more, Md., which has been waged in the eastern Kentucky 
courts for years, and which recently was transferred to 
Whitesburg, near here. The Realty company has paid 
McLin & Kilbourne $90,000. The purchase of 100,000 oak 
trees in Perry, Letcher and Breathitt counties, made for the 
Realty company, according to a contract, was the cause of 
the litigation. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 23.—Interior demand for 
yellow pine has seldom been better and prices are planted 
firmly upon high levels. Material for interior construc- 
tion work still has the call, with the entire list showing 
gratifying activity. The export market continues rather 
dull. Cypress manufacturers note an improvement in 
demand over that of ten days ago. Stocks with a few 
exceptions are in fair assortment and the recent ad- 
vances appear to be well maintained. Shingles and lath, 
both pine and cypress, are in active demand, with prices 
good. Cypress shingles are still heavily oversold and 
lath are going out from most of the mills in mixed car 
lots only. Hardwoods continue to record satisfactory 
demand. Considerable quantities of white oak and gum 
are being exported and the prices obtained are pro- 
nounced excellent. 

Car service is still bad. The interior shipments, how- 
ever, have increased. On several oceasions slight im- 
provement in car supply has been noted, but in every 
instance a relapse has followed, and the movement is 
still very uncertain. Railroad officials declare they are 
doing everything in their power to relieve the situation. 
The grain movement and the general winter rush are 
practically over, so according to past precedents the 
situation should ease considerably henceforth. 

Recently recorded enterprises include: 


Charter of the Sabine River Lumber Company, capitalized 
at $200,000, has been filed in Calcasieu parish. The officers 
are: W. 8S. Matthews, president; C. B. Cole, vice presi- 
dent; John B. Jackson, secretary and treasurer. These with 
W. K. Murphy and G. W. Wall constitute the board of 
directors. 

The Milsted Lumber Company, with $20,000 capital, bas 


been incorporated at Americus, Miss., by M. Q. Milsted and 
Carl George, the latter of Mobile. 

The Rock Lumber Company has been incorporated at 
Arbo, Miss., with $6,000 capital. D. W. MelIntosh, J. W. 
Foster and others are the incorporators. 


The Vine Belt Lumber Company, with $50,000, has been 
organized at Hattiesburg, Miss., by B. McClanahan, R. H. 
Bostwick and others. 

The Newton Planing Mill, incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal by W. D. MecRaven, D. L. Ragland and others, has begun 
operations at Newton, Miss. 

The Belgrade Lumber Company, at Belzoni, Miss., has 
bought a 20-acre mill site and will erect a band mill with 
a daily capacity of 40,000 to 50,000 feet. 


The Springfield Lumber Company, Springfield, La., 
burned out about a year ago, resumed operations last 
week, with a cutting capacity of 40,000 feet. It is an- 
nounced that J. W. Powell, of this city, will establish 
here a plant for the manufacture of packing boxes, 
shooks ete. 

Lumbermen in the Moss Point-Pascagoula district have 
chartered a number of steamers to load an immense 
quantity of hewn timber manufactured from the timber 
felled by the hurricane last September. Five foreign 
vessels are expected there during the latter part of 
April to load with this timber for continental ports. 

The dam of the Kingston Lumber Company’s log 
pond at Laurel, Miss., broke last Saturday, the pond 
being entirely emptied. The water escaped through the 
low lying districts, inflicting slight damage. A large 
force of workmen was immediately placed at work re- 
pairing the dam. 

It is announced that the Tremont & Gulf railroad 
will shortly establish at Tremont, La., a plant for the 
creosoting of timber, ties, telegraph poles ete. A plan- 
ing mill is also to be erected in that town by the Seldon 
& Wright Planing Mill Company, capitalized at $40,000. 

Exports during the week: 


Steamship El Monte, New York 
bundles headings. 

Steamship Tampican, London—96,000 pieces gum lum- 
ber, 50,000 pieces oak lumber, 4,000 pieces poplar lumber, 
1,866 ash handles, 95 poplar logs, 28 ash logs. 

Steamship Greenbrier, Bocas del Toro—4,908 pieces pine 
lumber, 219 pieces timber, 76 pieces creosoted piling, 122 
pieces timber. 

Steamship Chalmette, Havana— 2,667 
rial, 1,699 pieces pine lumber, 2,227 
193 bundles handles. 

Steamship Canadian, Liverpool—2,844 ash handles, 2,735 
oars, 401,000 pieces oak lumber, 10,000 pieces gum lumber, 
10,000 pieces poplar lumber, 96,000 oak staves, 300 hickory 
logs, 100 ash logs. 

Steamship St. Croiz, Hamburg—702 tank staves, 5,868 
small oak staves, 25 cases, 435 sacks, 759 bundles handles, 
345 bundles pine lumber, 9,253 pieces pine lumber, 437 
bundles oak lumber, 13,039 pieces oak lumber, 1,162 pieces 
cottonwood lumber, 155 poplar logs, 10 oak logs, 30 ash 
jogs, 1,621 persimmon logs, 25 walnut logs, 19 pine logs, 
528 pieces ash lumber, 

Steamship Frederica, Trieste, Barcelona, 
ice—118,925 staves, 2,573 pieces gum 
logs. 

Steamship Habil, Ceiba and El Porvenir 
lumber, 800 cross ties. 

Steamship Garscube, Marseilles—1,401 bundles 
2,575 pieces staves, 2,589 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Momus, New York—220,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Bray Head, Belfast and Dublin—11,364 oak 
staves, 71 hickory logs, 6,306 ‘pieces pine boards, 6,465 
pieces gum boards, 4,530 pieces oak boards. 

Steamship Anselm, Porto Rico—1,474 pieces yellow pine 
lumber, 15 bundles lumber. 

Steamship Bankdale, Rotterdam—9,244 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 2,469 pieces cottonwood lumber, 1,233 pieces oak 
lumber. 

Steamship Karen, Colon—4,595 pieces yellow pine lumber, 
198 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Esparta, Port Limon—4,424 pieces lumber. 

Steamship Comus, New York—340,000 feet lumber, 317 
sacks wood billets. 

Steamship City of Tampico, 
1,559 pieces yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Ozonian, Antwerp—100,000 pieces oak lumber, 
60,000 pieces walnut lumber, 14,000 pieces poplar lumber, 
233 ash logs, 186 oak logs, 20 poplar logs, 30 walnut logs, 
2,400 staves. : ; 

Lumber receipts at the Basins (coastwise shipments) 


totaled for the week 1,418,000 feet 


—500,000 feet lumber, 396 


bundles crate mate- 
bundles box shooks, 


Cadiz and Ven- 
lumber, 14 poplar 


6,500 pieces pine 


staves, 





Tampico and Vera Cruz— 


‘Madura, Daphne, Luissa, Duecuginni, 


Exports in March. 


Total lumber, timber and manufactures exports for 


March were: 


Boards, deals and plank (feet)—<Austria, 39,000; Bel- 
gium, 205,000; Argentina, 250,000; British Honduras, 97,- 
000 ; Costa Rica, 191,000; Denmark, 161,000; France, 403,- 
000;. Germany, 1,258,000; Guatemala, 51,000; Honduras, 
152, 000 ; Italy, 100,000; Netherlands, 1,646,000; Nicaragua, 
73,000 ; "Mexico, 1,217,000; Panama, 2,967,000 ; ‘Spain, 114,- 
000; United Kingdom, 14,043,000. Total, 22'967,000 feet. 

Box shooks (value)—C uba, $8,811; Honduras, $75; Mex- 
ico, $7,640. Total, $16,526. 

Headings (value) — Mexico, $1,389 ; United Kingdom, $250. 


Total, $1,639. 

Manufactures of (value)—British Honduras, 
$2,532; Costa Rica, Cuba, $3,817; France, $524; Ger- 
many, $1,377; Guatemala, $509; Honduras, $1,243; Italy, 
$280; Mexico, $4,740; Nicaragua, $318; Netherlands, 
gee Panama, $3,636; United Kingdom, $29,776. Total, 
53,039. 

Sawn timber—France, 42,000 feet. 

Shingles—Mexico, 94,000. 

Staves—France, 559,164; 
127; Mexico, 38,000; 
327; Spain, 92,092; 
1,261,893. 

Timber, logs etc. 
duras, $612; 
$6,737 ; 


lumber 
$639 ; 


Germany, 35,252; Italy, 130,- 
Netherlands, 51,547; Portugal, 126,- 
United Kingdom, 229,384. Total, 


British Hon- 
Denmark, $695; France, 
Germany, $10,161; Guatemala, $9,156 ; Honduras, 
$1,376; Italy, $246; Mexico, $4,002; Netherlands, $2,830; 
Panama, $913; Spain, $510; United Kingdom, $20,217. 
Total, $71,033. 


ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFPorT, Miss., April 20.—The failure of the W. A. 
Powell Company, of New Orleans, one of the largest 
exporters from this port, is the sensation of the day 
here. While it does not affect in any way the financial 
institutions of this place it is one of those cases where 
the injury to one is injury to all. Several steamers 
were in port when the crash came consigned to this com- 
pany and are being loaded out by the receiver. Busi- 
ness people and lumber exporters who know Mr. Powell, 
head of the company, are quick to assert that he is not 
to blame in the matter, but that a slump in yellow pine 
of something like $3 a thousand caused the calamity. 
Mr. Powell could not realize on his shipments and his 
creditors swooped down upon him, is the local version. 

Mr. Powell is a young man, possibly one of the 
youngest exporters of the south. He has been in New 
Orleans in business for several years. He was with the 
Sutherland-Innes Company for a while and afterward 
associated himself with Mr. Reeves, of Arkansas, in the 
Reeves-Powell Company, and later became the head of 
the W. A. Powell Company. He is a conservative busi- 
ness man yet one of the most aggressive and pushing 
of the entire number who ship through the ports of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and did an extensive exporting busi- 
ness of both staves and lumber. His shipments through 
this port were exclusively yellow pine lumber and tim- 
ber and mostly to the continent and the United King- 
dom. 

Mr. Powell’s New Orleans friends are standing by 
him to a man and believe that while his all has been 
spent in the business and that he is heavily involved 
he will be proven innocent of any intent to defraud and 
of the charge of misappropriation of funds. 

The exports of forest products from this port and 
district for the last week have been 


(value)—Austria, $1,820; 
Costa Rica, $11,758; 





Schooner Henry Claussen, jr., Havana, 277,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $5,673 ; 115,000 feet. joists and scantling, valued 
$2,359; 46,000 feet sawn timber, valued $946; by the L. 
N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Bark Precursor, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 1,011,000 feet 
lumber, valued $24,275; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
any. 

, Schooner Millie Williams, Campeche, Mexico, 
lumber, valued $1,237; 24,000 feet joists and 
valued $486; 1,000 feet sawn timber, valued $25 


62,000 feet 
scantling, 
by the 


N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 
Steamship Gamma, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 1,017,000 
feet lumber, valued $33,553; 176,000 feet sawn timber, 


valued $3,218; 9,968 cubic feet hewn timber, valued $2,193; 
by the Standard E xport Lumber Company. 

Steamship Nordpal, Santos, Brazil, 1,691,000 feet lumber, 
valued $40,584; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 
Also Santos, Brazil, 1,614 barrels rosin, valued $8,049. 
Also Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 355 barrels rosin, valued $1,599; 
Also Rio Janeiro, 362 barrels rosin, valued $2,009; by 
Schuler & Co. 

Steamship Tinerton, Liverpool, England, 282,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $8,460 ; 464,000 feet sawn timber, valued $9,901 ; 
by the Mississippi Transportation Company. 

Steamship Val Salice, Genoa, Italy, 151,000 feet lumber 
valued $3,190; 907,000 feet sawn timber, valued $17,332: 
by Union German Trust & Bank Company, receiver, and by 
Hugo Forcheimer. 


Vessels in port: 


Steamship Tolesky; barks Helios, 
Francisco R., Trinita, 
Aldo, France Cherie, Stant; schooners Clifford 
. Taylor, 8S. M. Bird, Albert D. Mills. 


ship Canara; Belt, 


Early Derby, 
Carver, M. J 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., April 22.—It is the consensus of 
opinion among the lumbermen of this section of Mis- 
sissippi (wholesalers and manufacturers) that the mar- 
ket is slightly off. The interior trade is exceptionally 
good, having been steadily improving for several months. 
Since last summer there has been much improvement in 
the interior market but the export market, which was 
particularly good at that time, has fallen off to a degree 
that is apparent to all. This falling off has been slow, 
due probably to the fact that since the car shortage has 
been so severe the volume of lumber passing into export 
channels has been increasing. The demand for foreign 
and South and Central American shipments continues very 
good and had a normal supply been shipped to the Gulf 
ports rather than the excess of supply no doubt the 
export market would be as good today as it ever was. 
Concerns dealing most extensively in that product be- 
lieve the present slump will be temporary. 

The failure of the William A. Powell Company, of 
New Orleans, was a great surprise to most of the con- 
cerns of this vicinity. The Powell Company was looked 
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Our Up-To-Date Method 


of selling direct to the dealer eliminates 
much of the delay and dissatisfaction 
experienced with other concerns. Send 
us your next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we'll show you what our methods 
mean. By constantly carrying a good 
stock, we can insure prompt service, 


Camp & Hinton Company 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI. 














GEO. T. MICKLE || WHOLESALE 
LUMBER co LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
o 
euITE e12 YELLOW PINE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, a ge 
a ’ bers, 
CHICAGO Agricultural Stock 
Branch Office: and Finish. Desirable 
Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., stock always in tran- 
Hattiesburg, Miss. sit. 








Special Timber Bills Accepted for Quick Shipment. 














C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 
SHORT LEAF FINISH, © STEAM DRIED RIGHT, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





[D.. S. Pate Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


INQUIRIES PROMPTLY CARED FOR. 


MAIN OFFICES, CHICAGO. 








1604 FISHER BUILDING, 


Telecode. Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 546. 


LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 
Ceiling and Finishing Stock a Specialty. 


Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point in 
the United States. TELECODE USED. 


J. J. WHITE, <2." 


Lumberton, Miss. 
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HARDWOODS. 











Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 


surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill | 


work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple in the state. 


you prices. 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 


Big Rapids, Mich. 
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Permit us to quote | 
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East Jordan Flooring Co. 
a 


ee 


Maple Flooring 


Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 
“‘repeaters.”’ If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“Imperial.” 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 





J 











Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to yoa, 
better let us quote you on 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 
ables us to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 

















e 


WOLVERINE BRAND 
MAPLE FLOORING. 
100M 


2 in. Clear 
100 M 24 in. Factory 
forimmediate ship- 
ment. Kindly favor 
us with your order 








The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 
HARDWOODS 


For Domestic and Export Trade. NORFOLK, VA. 











upon as one of the strongest firms operating in the ex- 
port business and many of the local lumber companies 
had dealt largely with it. Certain local banks, through 
invoice business, had been tied up in this litigation, but 
as the banks of this section usually advance about 75 
percent on invoices they will probably come out of the 
deal without having incurred any loss, as the receivers 
will be able to pay about 75 cents on the dollar. Since 
the news of the failure of the Powell company reached 
here there has been received through the press news that 
Mr. Powell himself, known to most of the lumbermen 
in this section, had been arrested upon charges of a 
serious nature. This case has probably surprised the 
Mississippi lumbermen as much as any that has come 
before them in years and all are greatly interested in 
the ultimate ending of the trouble. 

Building operations in this vicinity continue active 
and the amount of lumber and other building material 
consumed is a great item on the books of the concerns 
supplying it. Prices of this material are very good. 
The business section of this city continues to build up 
and there are a number of high office buildings in course 
of construction. Heretofore lumbermen have experienced 
great difficulty in securing office room and all look for- 
ward expectantly to the completion of these ‘‘sky- 
serapers.’’? A number of southern purchasing offices have 
recently been installed by northern wholesale firms and 
Hattiesburg probably is now the most important yellow 
pine center in the south. 

There probably will be a number of lumbermen from 
this vicinity in attendance at the convention of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to be held 
in Norfolk, Va., the latter part of May. 

A. C. List, of the George T. Mickle Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, Ill., has been in this section for some time 
placing bills for Mississippi pine. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., April 22.—There is but little de- 
mand for sawn timber and only the better grades of 
lumber are desired in foreign markets; as a consequence 
trading has been very light and market quotations remain 
low with but little prospect of an advance during the 
next two weeks. The movement to foreign ports has 
also been light, not more than 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
and timber combined going out during the week. 

Quotations on sawn timber are lower than have been 
known here within twelve months. Thirty-foot averages 
are bringing only 21 and 22 cents a foot on a 60 basis, 
where a few months ago the same grade of timber was 
readily taken in open market at 30 cents. One lot sold 
this week for 20 cents, while 28-foot averages brought 
only 18 and 19 cents. Smaller averages could not be 
sold at any price, there being absolutely no demand for 
this class. Instead of rallying and showing a tendeney 
to advance the market has gone just the reverse and is 
now weaker and lower than ever. Some of the exporters 
are of the opinion that dealers in foreign countries are 
refraining from making offers on timber in the hope 
that the lack of demand will cause the market to go 
still lower. While this procedure would probably have 
had some results years ago it will not succeed under 
existing conditions, for the high prices prevailing for 
the last year or more have placed manufacturers in such 
a position that they ean easily shut down their plants 
and allow them to remain idle rather than cut timber at 
about cost. Many of the manufacturers, however, have 
contracts with exporters for their entire output and at 
prices delivered at the mills much better than the present 
market quotations. The exporters are on the safe side, 
however, for in most instances their contracts with for- 
eign dealers about cover the cut of the mills under con- 
tract. 

Stocks in the city and at milling centers are reported 
comparatively light. Twenty-five thousand pieces will 
probably cover the stock in the Pensacola district. 

Inquiries for higher grades of lumber are being 
received frequently and offers made are fairly good. 
River Plate demand is very good and is requiring its 
usual grades and at prices which prevailed during the 
same period last year. France is again coming back 
into this market, while the United Kingdom is making 
good offers for the higher grades, but none for the 
lower and cheaper stuff. Cuba is again in the market. 

The interior market is very good and much of the 
output of mills here is going out in this manner and 
at prices above the foreign markets. The ear shortage 
which has been affecting this trade is now somewhat 
relieved, although cars are not allowed to leave the 
Louisville & Nashville. A full cargo of 500,000 feet 
of cypress was shipped by water during the week to 
New York. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiILE, ALA., April 20.—The market remains stag- 
nant and shippers are not inclined to buy, even at pre- 
vailing prices, which are from 21 to 24 eents, accord- 
ing to size and quality, being from 5 to 7 cents lower 
than during January, at which time the most conserva- 
tive men in the trade expected the price to go to 30 
cents before January closed. These expectations have 
fallen far short of realization, and the market has taken 
the downward turn. Reports from the United King- 
dom and the continent remain discouraging for the hope 
of any immediate radical change. 

There has been a slight easing off in the price of 
prime lumber in Europe, but this does not appear to have 
exerted any influence on this side, so far as this dis- 
trict is concerned. Prime is still in very good demand—- 
in fact in excess of the supply, as has been the case for 
some time, as the price, $35 to $36, will indicate. 

Kiln dried saps are holding their own in the export 


trade and there is very little doubt that the great de- 
mand for this grade in the interior trade is helping 
materially to maintain the condition in the export truc:. 
Prices for this grade are good and in the interior trade 
there appears to be an upward tendency. Present quo- 
tations are $20 to $21.50 for 1x6 and $19 to $20 for 1x4. 

Business in the interior trade continues brisk and 
there are numerous inquiries and a much brighter out- 
look. Car material and railroad stuff continue in good 
demand. The car situation is reported to be improving 
somewhat and this, of course, is having a favorable 
effect on business. 

South American business is practically at a stand- 
still, so far as new business is concerned. There are 
very few inquiries and they are for unusual sizes, and 
millmen prefer to sell what they have rather than put 
their machinery to cutting special sizes for this trade. 
There was one cargo cleared during the week for Ro- 
sario, which represents old business. 

This port sent out another cargo to Panama for the 
canal—347,000 feet of lumber, which went to Colon in 
the American schooner Olga. There should be several 
cargoes for the canal through this port every week, but 
other than Gulf ports seem to be favorites of the gov- 
ernment in furnishing material for the canal. The prox 
imity of the Gulf ports would indicate that they should 
be favored, but they have been given very little of the 
canal business. 

The bulk of exports from this port for the week have 
been to the West Indies, with the majority of the car- 
goes cleared for Cuba. However, the market is said to 
be dull and prices rather low. About $70,000 worth of 
lumber went to Cuban ports the last week and Porto 
Rico continues a steady buyer. 


Exports from Mobile. 


The following are the exports from Mobile for the 
week ended April 19: 


Havana—American schooner Doris, 322,247 superficial feet 
lumber, $5,156; American schooner General Whiting, 428,000 
superficial feet lumber, $8,655 ;; American schooner Isaac T. 
Campbell, 430,225 superficial feet lumber, $7,959; British 
barkentine Golden Rod, 492,152 superficial feet rough lum- 
ber, $9,228. 

Santiago—Honduran schooner Blanche Cefalu, 124,273 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $2,372; Norwegian steamship Trafal- 
gar, 304,394 superficial meet lumber, $6,624. 

“ Caidarien—Norwegian steamship Transit, 44,694 superfi- 
cial feet lumber, $1,051. 

Sagua—-54,956 superficial feet lumber, $1,099. 

Ponce, P. R.—American schooner Marie F. Cummins, 439,- 
094 superficial feet lumber, $9,385. 

Rosario, A. R.—British steamship Harewood, 2,258,399 
superficial feet lumber, $47,426. 

Colon—American schooner Olga, 347,000 superficial feet 
lumber, $5,796. 

Cienfuegos—British bark Alerander Black, 456,056 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $8,601; Norwegian steamship Trafalgar, 
101.715 superficial feet lumber, $1,664. 

Matanzas—American schooner Mary B. Judge, 374,077 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $6,661. 

New York—American steamship Rio Grande, 300,000 su- 
perficial feet lumber. 

Gibara, Cuba—American schooner Margaret, 64,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $1,152: 

Cardenas, Cuba—British schooner Leonard Parker, 61,147 
superficial feet lumber, $1,605; 194,593 superficial feet 
dressed lumber, $5,108. 

Nipe, Cuba—Norwegian steamship Trafalgar, 378,133 su- 
perficiul feet rough lumber, $8,994. 





Exports from Pascagoula, Miss. 


Havana—American schooner Henry Clausen, jr., 438,000 
superficial feet lumber, $8,978; British schooner Lord of 
Avon, 303,082 superficial feet lumber, $6,743. 

Campeche—American schooner Willie Williams, 86,000 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $1,746. 

Marseille—British steamship Hellas, 627,520 cubic feet 
sawn, $13,661. 








SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WARREN, ARK., April 22.—An increased demand for 
yellow pine comes from local mills. The April list has 
not in any particular curtailed demand for both right 
and left hand side items. Empty box ears continue 
very scarce, but the terminals are congested with flats, 
gondolas and coal ears. The Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany has a force of men converting flat and gondola 
cars into a box type of their own for loading the better 
grades of lumber. 

Severe weather conditions last week very materially 
curtailed logging operations. * The Southern Lumber 
Company has a good supply of logs already banked, 
but other mills are not so fortunate. . 

C. J. Mansfield, manager of the Arkansas Lumber 
Company, has returned from a week’s absence in the 
north. 

C. I. Millard, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, visited his concern, the Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany, last week. 

Mr. Sowers, of Sowers & Leach, visited local mills 
last week on the lookout for lumber. He found the 
large mills loaded with business and not very anxious 
to make sales for future delivery. 


~n 


RAILROAD TIE EMBALMING PLANT. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 24.—Backed by Allen Gray, 
millionaire, a railroad tie ‘‘embalming’’ plant has been 
opened at Evansville and some interesting experiments 
are being conducted in preserving ties. Ties are being 
shipped from the Ohio and Mississippi valleys and about 
3,000 can be treated in a day, enough to lay a mile of 
track. It is said that the ties will last for fifteen years 
after being treated. It is said that with the preserva 
tive it is possible to use red oak for ties. The process 
consists of placing the ties in a retort and drawing out 
the sap and tannic acid by vacuum pressure. This is fol- 
lowed by placing a preparation of creosote or chloride of 
lead in the retort. This requires about five hours’ time 
and when split open the ties show black throughout. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., April 20.—The LUMBERMAN has 
kept its readers posted as to the movement by the state 
authorities in Florida to tax the lands in the neighbor- 
hood of the Everglades to pay for the drainage of that 
section. It will be recalled that the Southern Timber 
Land Company, owning several million acres of cypress 
lands in the Everglades, applied to the United States 
court in this city to restrain the collection of this tax, 
which was 5 cents an acre. It was shown upon investi- 
gation that the lands would not stay drained; that they 
were but a few feet above the sea level and in places 
below it. The temporary injunction was granted a year 
ago. The hearing has just been finished and Judge 
Locke has made the injunction perpetual. At the elec- 
tion last fall the constitutional amendment making this 
drainage a part of the permanent policy of the state 
was overwhelmingly defeated at the polls. The legis- 
lature is now in session and although the governor is 
trying to have it pass a law authorizing the drainage, it 
has refused to do so, and the probabilities are that for 
the next ten years the drainage scheme on a large scale 
is dormant. 

Cuba is fast developing into one of our best lumber 
markets. One lumber firm reports a splendid business 
with that island and reports come from several of the 
larger shipping ports in Florida that the Cuban trade 
is about the best they have. 

The Clyde steamships are now taking on more lum- 
ber for New York, Boston and Philadelphia and this is 
easing up the lumber congestion somewhat. They carry 
about 1,500,000 feet a week. 

Among the vessels now loading with lumber here are 
the schooners Catharine M. Monihan, Warren Adams, 
Harold J. McCarthy, Sarah D. Fell and Elizabeth T. 
Doyle. The following are among the shipments during 
the week: Lina C. Kaminski, New York, with cypress; 
schooner Harry Prescott, New York, ties; Pendleton 
Bros., New York, ties. 








SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 20.—At the annual election of 
officers for the ensuing year, held on April 10 by the 
Board of Trade, the following gentlemen were named to 
serve on the local lumber committee: Harvey Granger, 
chairman; T. S. Wylly, jr., John A. Calhoun, J. J. 
McDonough, jr., T. McAuliffe, J. E. MeMillen, D. C. 
Wilson, W. F. Baker, J. M. Dixon, William B. Stillwell, 
G. M. Williams, R. H. Knox, J. L. Meredith and J. J. 
Cummings. William B. Stillwell, president of the 
Southern Pine Company of Georgia, was unanimously 
reélected president of the Board of Trade. 

Announcement was made during the last week that a 
modern saw mill will at once be established south of 
this city by J. J. Cummings and associates. The 
machinery, which will be modern in every particular, 
has already been ordered. The timber on which the 
mill will be operated is on lands owned by Mr. Cum- 
mings, and he has filed a petition with the city council 
to be permitted to construct a tramroad over certain 
roads of the county. The mill will be erected near the 
Henderson-Hull buggy factory, which is near what is 
popularly known as ‘‘south-over Junction.’’ Every 
piece of machinery will be operated by an individual 
motor. The motive power will be electricity. 

Shipments from the port since the last report were as 
follows: 

Steamship Alleghany, Philadelphia—86,436 feet. 

Steamship Frederick, Raltimore—172,630 feet. 

Steamship Nacoochee, Boston—203,996 feet. 

Steamship Atlanta, New York—528,745 feet. 

Steamship New Orleans, Baltimore—201,782 feet. 

Steamship Powhattan, Baltimore—198,476 feet. 

Steamship Merrimack, VPhiladelphia—152,103 feet. 

Steamship Augusta, Boston—146,635 feet. 

Steamship Memphis, New York—355,449 feet. 

Bark Euradice (British), Rio de Janeiro—86,485 feet. 

Steamship Siegelinde (British), Rio de Janeiro—247,361 
feet. 

Steamship Columbus, New York—615,155 feet. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFo.k, Va., April 22.—The situation in the North 
Carolina pine belt regarding both the manufacturing 
and logging branches of the trade is favorable. The 
upward tendency of prices, which has prevailed for 
some time, continues, and a steady strengthening on the 
lower grades, especially ‘‘box,’’ is noticeable. It is 
hinted among the wholesale trade that a jump in the 
price of this grade is near and dealers are buying 
eagerly. Shipments are going forward briskly, the 
stocks at the mills are low, prices are good, and the 
trade in general is lively. 

Joseph E. Bowen, of this city, closed a contract this 
week for the purchase of all of the light capacity freight 
ears of the Atlantic Coast Line railway, including boxes, 
flats, gondolas and cabooses. Mr. Bowen will leave at 
once for New York, where he will buy a number of 
10,000 capacity flat cars. 

Ferd Brenner, of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, left last week for the Pacific coast, 
where he will stay several weeks. 

Edward W. Bartholomew, representative of the John 
L. Roper Lumber Company in Buffalo, N. Y., was here 
last week and visited the mills of his company in North 
Carolina with the view of getting a better line on con- 
ditions. He was accompanied by Walter Colton, local 
sales agent of the Roper company. 

George W. Roper, president of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, spent several days in New York last 
week, 


Cyrus W. Johnson, of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of St. Louis, accompanied by Mrs. Johnson, 
arrived in this city last week to look after the installa- 
tion of the exhibit of his association at the Jamestown 
Exposition. The exhibit, which is to be in the Manu- 
facturers’ building, is a room fitted up to show the 
effect produced upon yellow pine finished as weathered 
oak. The room is built in sections and has been carried 
all over the country in box cars. 

B. C. Banks, secretary of the Virginia Mineral & 
Timber Exhibit Association, and I. W. Warner, of the 
Coppock-Warner Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, were 
also visitors last week. 

E. C. Fosburgh, of the Fosburgh Lumber Company, 
visited the logging camps of his company last week at 
Vaughan and Camp, N. C. 

The Paxton-Lewis Lumber Company, of Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn., has been organized by Frederick K. Paxton, of 
Bristol, and T. W. Lewis and C. H. Brand, of Charlotts- 
ville, Va., for the manufacture of lumber. The com- 
pany has bought a tract of timber in the vicinity of 
Meadow View which it will develop immediately. 

The Rockingham & Caswell Railroad Company is the 
title of a corporation which purposes to build a line 
from Yanceyville, N. C., west via Riedsville, Wentworth 
and Spray into Rockingham county, connecting with the 
Norfolk & Western at or near Stoneville. The organiza- 
tion of the company has not yet been completed, nor has 
the terminus been definitely decided upon. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 25.—The special committee of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, which has 
under consideration the matter of the Liverpool meas- 
urement, held a meeting in the office of Secretary E. M. 
Terry of the National organization here last Tuesday, 
at which the subject was discussed in all its bearings. 
The members present were George M. Spiegle, of George 
M. Spiegle & Co., Philadelphia; Richard P. Baer, of R. 
P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, and H. L. Bowman, of the 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company, Baltimore. President 
John L. Aleock was to have attended also, but another 
engagement kept him away. It was pointed out that 
all the foreign ports had accepted the American meas- 
urement and system of grading, except Liverpool, and 
that owing to the practice which prevailed there the 
exporters were exposed to serious losses. Not only did 
the brokers at Liverpool insist on getting strictly graded 
lumber, but after the arrival of shipments they usually 
proceeded to measure out the blemishes which gave the 
lumber its grade and insisted on making deductions for 
such blemishes, whereas they ought to be held liable 
for the total called for by the measurement of planks. 
Mr. Spiegle in particular, who has had an extended 
experience in the export business, was severe in his 
strictures as to the Liverpool practice. At the con- 
clusion of the discussion it was decided first to send 
letters to the members of the National association ask- 
ing them to communicate with their correspondents on 
the other side of the Atlantic and urge the adoption of 
a more equitable system. Next the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States and the Liverpool Timber 
Trades’ Federation are to be memorialized on the sub- 
ject. The American side of the controversy will be set 
forth with all the vigor at the command of the com- 
mittee, and the Liverpool organization will be urged to 
fall in line with the rest of the English market. If 
the Liverpool brokers refuse to do this an effort is 
likely to be made to stop shipments to that particular 
market. The exporters feel that at the present time 
especially, when the foreign market is in such shape as 
to take all the stocks that can be forwarded, the occa- 
sion is favorable for bringing the Liverpool dealers to 
see the justice of the view that obtains here. 

Encouraging information is received here from New 
Orleans as to the progress of the negotiations between 
the lumber exporters and the transportation companies 
concerning the announced increase in the port and car 
service charges. It is stated that the proper transpor- 
tation officials have been communicated with and have 
replied that they are willing to meet the exporters and 
have a full interchange of views, an intimation being 
also held out that the common carriers may be willing 
to make some concessions. The adjustment of the ques- 
tion is of much interest here for the reason that nearly 
all the Baltimore exporters of hardwoods make ship- 
ments by way of the Crescent City. 

M. 8. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co., the well known hard- 
wood dealers and manufacturers, has just returned from 
a three weeks’ trip to Mobile, Ala., where the firm 
operates a mill, and other points. He found that the 
plant had obtained a supply of logs sufficiently large 
to keep it running until next January and that the pros- 
pects for a profitable business were excellent. While 
there he also arranged to take the cut of a circular 
saw mill of a capacity of from 18,000 to 20,000 feet 
a day, to be established at Merrill, Miss., by L. L. 
Shertzer, who has been until now mill manager for 
the firm at Mobile, but is going into the manufacturing 
business on his own account. Mr. Baer returned by way 
of Louisville and Cincinnati, and everywhere received 
the most encouraging reports of the state of trade. He 
ascertained that prices were firm, that lumber was being 
called for in large quantities, and that in particular 
the foreign buyers were eager to take stocks, the sup- 
plies in hand having been absorbed. Some attractive 
prices were being obtained, and the foreign consumers 
were ready to take lumber on the conditions laid down 
by the exporters. The high water in the middle west 
retarded the operation of saw mills somewhat, but the 
weather conditions are again favorable for manufactur- 
ing, and every effort is being made to get out stocks. 
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Stocks Ready for Shipment 


( SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS ORDERS ) 


150,000 ft. 6-4 and 8-4 White Pine, No.1 Cuts & Better 
30,000“ 1x16 & wider ‘‘ “ No.1 Barn& Better 
We have a full stock of 6”, 8”, 10” & 12” boards 
in all the different grades. 
60,000 ft. Ix 4 No. 1 Hemlock 
160,000 “ Ix6 “ ” 
150,000 “ Ixs “ is 
180,000 “ Ixi0 “ 7 
75,000 “ Ixi2 “ si 
250,000 “ 2x4-18 Hemlock 
65,000 “ 2x4-20 =“ 
10,000 “ 2x4-10 =“ 
We have also a good assortment of Hardwoods 
in Quartered and Plain Oak, Maple, Yellow Poplar 
and Basswood. 








Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 
= 











IF YOU'RE SATISFIED 


with your present profits all right, but if you want 
more profit ask us about 


TUPEL 


It's a cinch you are not getting all there is out of 
your business if you don't have it. Our prices on 
xed cars are eye openers. Act today. 


Alabama Hard Wood Lumber Co. 


313 City Bank Bldg., MOBILE, ALA. 


Siding, Flooring 
and Mouldings. 
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Kiln Dried, Bored, 


End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


WEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., 


We AAADDADAA 


The Keith Lumber Company, 
H ARDWO OD POPLAR AND 


SOUTHERN PINE. 
Manctacturerot MAHOGANY. 


W. S. Keith, Pres. & Treas. 
F. E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. 
J. M. Riel, Secretary. 


General Office and Yards, 
Fourteenth and Wood Sts. 
CHICAGO. 











MAHOGANY imhxwoons. 
The Cuba Lumber & Coal Company, 
Manufacturers and Box 673, HAVANA, CUBA. 














All through the middle west a most optimistic feeling 
prevailed. 

The fire which broke out about the last of March in 
the plant of the Surry Lumber Company at Berkeley, 
Va., interfered with the running of the mill for about 
ten days, but the damage otherwise was not great. The 
mill is once more in operation and special efforts are 
being made to compensate for the shortage in the pro- 
duction caused by the shutdown. 

W. E. Terhune, of W. E. Terhune & Co., Pittsburg, 
was in town several days ago and called on a number of 
hardwood firms here. He stated that business in his 
section was good and that the mills were being operated 
to the limit of their capacity. 

8. P. Ryland, jr., of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber 
Company, American building, who returned not long ago 
from the West Indies, is enthusiastic over the journey 
and says he enjoyed it more than any other route he has 
ever traveled. He visited Nassau, Bermuda, Porto Rico, 
Havana and other places and talks entertainingly about 
his experiences. Incidentally he derived much physical 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 23.—The southern pine situ- 
ation is decidedly better than it was a few weeks ago, 
although not yet satisfactory to dealers. While ship- 
ments are coming in fairly well they are not arriving 
as fast as the dealers would like. Business is good and 
if the car service would only get to that point where 
deliveries could be guaranteed it would be splendid. 

C. D. Adams is now holding down the assistant order 
desk of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, in place 
of A. C. Baird, who has resigned. Mr. Adams went 
down to the mills of the company in the south last 
week to get thoroughly acquainted with the situation. 
Business is extremely good with the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, and Thomas C. Whitmarsh, the gen- 
eral manager, says cars are getting more plentiful but 
are not nearly enough to supply the demand. 

J. C. MeLachlin, vice president and manager of the 
Dixie Lumber Company, reports business as getting 
along nicely, but with the car service still inadequate 
to the demand. 

Alf Bennett, president of the Alf Bennett Lumber 
Company, reports that invoices are coming in freely 
and that business is good. 

J. Wilson, sales manager of the Stewart & Alexander 
Lumber Company, of Gifford, Ark., spent last Thursday 
and Friday in St. Louis on his way to make a selling 
trip through Illinois and Michigan. 

F. H. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, 
reports business in better shape than it has been for a 
long time. 

C. M. MeDaris, vice president and general manager 
of the Ferguson-MceDaris Lumber Company, is in the 
south visiting the mills of the company. 

C. G. Atkinson, local manager of William Buchanan, 
returned early this week from a trip to Indiana, where 
he went to look after business for the company. He 
reports business as being good. 











THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., April 23.—Prevailing retail trade 
conditions are satisfactory and there is fully the sea- 
sonable demand for lumber. Unfavorable crop weather 
has, however, caused some apprehension as to prospects 
for busiress later on, particularly adverse reports on 
wheat in Oklahoma and southern Kansas. In Oklahoma 
it looks as if the crop will be a total failure in many 
localities. The green bug is working havoe in Oklahoma 
and is doing some damage in southern Kansas. Most 
portions of Kansas and Missouri are reeding rain badly. 
Heavy frosts this month have damaged apples, peaches, 
plums ete. Retail dealers are still buying lumber freely 
and it is believed that the spring trade will be active 
throughout, but the feeling is growing that if the -un- 
favorable reports on wheat should be fully confirmed, 
without material improvement during the next thirty 
days or so, the fall demand for lumber, in the wheat 
belt particularly, will be curtailed seriously. 

Some southern shippers say there is an improvement 
in the car supply while others report no increase in 
ears. It is believed that as a whole the car supply is 
rather better than in March, but the shortage con- 
tinues pronounced and orders are dragging badly at a 
time when dealers are in a big hurry for stock. Prices 
remain firm all along the line and any changes in the 
list are in the nature of advances, much to the disgust 
of the dealers, who feel that prices are already too 
high. The demand is in excess of the supply for 
prompt shipment and few promises in the way of ship- 
ment are mace by manufacturers. On Washington and 
Oregon material wholesalers are making no promises 
at all and are not trying to book orders for fir, spruce 
or cedar lumber, or for red cedar shingles. 

On Thursday, April 25, the publie will be invited to 
inspect the new R. A. Long building. The Third Regi- 
ment band will be stationed in the main corridor on 
Grand avenue and will give a corcert from 7 to 11 
p- m. Those who wish to inspect the building will be 
taken on the elevators to the fourteenth story and will 
walk down the stairs, thus giving them an opportunity 
to see the various offices. A meeting of the tenants 
was held in the assembly room on the seventh floor on 
Saturday afternoon last and it was decided that each 
should decorate his office with flowers in an appropriate 
manner; that a flag should be hung from each window 
in the building, and that the offices be open during the 


evening of the 25th, with the heads of the various 
companies and their ladies present. 

The Ayers Lumber Company, of Florien, La., has 
been purchased by the Florien Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City. The stockholders of the Florien Lumber 
Company, which has been incorporated under the Mis- 
souri laws with capital of $200,000, are Hans and 
Herman Dierks and C. D. Logan, of Kansas City, and 
Henry and Fred Ayers, of Florien, La. The company 
will begin extensive improvements on the mill at once. 

Hans Dierks and family have just returned from a 
six weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast. They spent the 
a portion of the time at Los Angeles, later went 
t6 San Francisco, and stopped at Salt Lake, Denver 
and other points en route home. 

I. H. Fetty is away on a trip to the mills of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, Tex., April 22.—Conditions at this point 
are all that could be asked under the circumstances. 
Cars are by no means plentiful, although better in some 
quarters; prices are good—dimension bringing April list 
easily. Some concessions offered on flooring and inch 
stock. 

One of the pleasant after events of the recent lum- 
bermen’s convention was the presentation to Sam. T. 
Swinford, secretary, of a handsome silver service. This 
came from the local lumbermen and the chest bore the 
simple inscription ‘‘Sam T. Swinford—you did well.’’ 

It is reported from Beaumont that John H. Kirby 
has been elected president of the Dominion Lumber 
Company. Jesse H. Jones and Ed H. Harrell are also 
mentioned. It is stated that the company has 10,000,- 
000,000 feet of pine stumpage in Santo Domingo and 
will shortly manufacture it into a selling product. 
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In Memoriam, Samuel H. Harmon. 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 13 was chronicled 
in a few lines the passing of one of California’s pioneer 
lumbermen, a man who was foremost in the industry in 
that state from its beginning, Samuel H. Harmon. 

The world of business has but little time to stop and pay 
credit to a career—to the accomplishments of a man who 
has stepped down from his place in commercial activity. 
Yet when the final summons comes to a man of the caliber 
of Samuel H. Harmon it is but fitting that the lamentable 
but inevitable event should have more than mere mention 
in these columns. 

One feature of Mr. Harmon’s career, justly a source 
of much gratification to him, was the fact that he 
was able to associate with himself in so happy a manner 
his son, E. N. Harmon, who after the father’s retirement 
took charge of the business interests and has demonstrated 
that he inherited his father’s executive ability. In addition 
to his interests in two older concerns E. N. Harmon is 
president of the Eldorado Lumber Company, one of the 
leading manufacturing concerns of the state. 





THE LATE SAMUEL H. HARMON. 


In the way of the man who would be successful in modern 
business affairs many difficulties present themselves. Never- 
theless it must be said that the credit for present day 
possibilities belongs to those who with few facilities and 
much labor made the start which has been successfully fol- 
lowed up by a later generation. Samuel H. Harmon, there- 
fore, is entitled to take his place among the leaders in the 
promotion of a great industry and his demise was a loss 
to the community in which he lived, for which it is but 
partially compensated by the fact that he is succeeded by 
a son who has proven himself worthy and able to fill the 
place left vacant by his father. 





D. 8S. Sheffield. 


ATLANTA, GA., April 2.—D. S. Sheffield, a prominent saw 
mill man of Blakely, was. killed at his mill twelve miles 
south of that town last Thursday morning by one of his 
sawyers. Mr. Sheffield was shot through both the head and 
heart, dying instantly. He was 32 years old and leaves a 
wife and four children. 





The San Francisco Timber Preserving Company, of 
225 Folsom street, San Francisco, has received the 
award for furnishing the Mare Island navy yard with 
7,760 feet of creosoted Oregon pine at its bid, the 
only one received. 
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OREGON. 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 20.—On Thursday of this week, 
April 18, the long promised revised lumber tariff 
schedule from Portland and points on the Southern 
Pacific road in this state to San Francisco and other 
Bay points was put into effect by the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. The feature of the revised 
tariff is the advance on rough green lumber from all 
valley shipping points to San Francisco and other Bay 
points from $3.10 a ton to $0 a ton, the rate that ob- 
tains from Portland to the same terminals. This change 
in the rate on rough green lumber therefore does not 
affect the Portland mills or Portland shipper, but it is 
a severe blow to the manufacturers and shippers of 
the Willamette valley. If this advanced rate is main- 
tained it is feared that many of the smaller valley 
mills will be put out of business entirely, as the ad- 
vance in the freight rate just about eats up the profit 
they have been making on their products. Few of 
these mills are equipped with planers and dry kilns, 
so that their principal if not practically entire output 
is affected by the advanced tariff. The larger mills 
capable of turning out dressed dry lumber will also 
suffer, however, as many of them are loaded up with 
orders taken at figures based on the old freight tariff. 
The car situation has been such that the old orders 
could not be cleaned up before the new rate went into 
effect. For the present the increase in the freight 
rate makes little difference to the valley mill men, as 
the Southern Pacific’s embargo on California lumber 
shipments is still on. Very little lumber is moving 
southward over the Southern Pacitic. 

While the Willamette valley manufacturers and 
shippers were prepared for the advance in the tariff 
on rough green lumber, having been given ample no- 
tice by the freight officials of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, it was hoped that the new tariff 
would not be put into effect until after a hearing 
given thereon before the state railroad commis- 
sion. Such a hearing was scheduled for last Mon- 
day, but as upon that date a hearing was begun be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission in this city 
upon the Spokane terminal rate case, which uearing 
the state railroad commission desired to attend, the 
consideration of the grievances of the valley mill- 
men was postponeu until next Tuesday. This meeting 
will be held at Salem and promises to be largely at- 
tended. The millmen wiil be out in force to present 
their side of the case, while the railroad will be 
amply represented by its proper officials. There is 
still a question, however, whether the state railroad 
commission will be able to interfere with the South- 
ern Pacifie’s freight rates, even though the conten- 
tions of the valley millmen be established, as the rates 
apply to interstate shipments and the desired relief 
may only be had from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

To many of the Portland lumber shippers the new 
tariff sheet issued by the Southern Pacific railroad is 
something of a Chinese puzzle. They are studying 
it with diligence, however, and hope to solve it with- 
out the aid of an official key or interpreter. As far as 
surface indications can be translated the only lumber 
commodity affected is rough green, but a more care- 
ful serutiny and analysis of the labyrinth of figures 
may result in the discovery of other changes. It is 
also worthy of note in connection with the wired 
tariff bulletins issued by the Southern Pacifie com- 
pany that a number of valley towns, with some claims 
to prestige as shipping points, have been wiped off 
the shipping map bodily. They are given no room 
in the tariff sheet and the rates on lumber to and 
from these towns can only be ascertained by skillful 
computation or direct appeal to the general freight 
department of the company. The new tariff sheet was 
prepared at the headquarters of the Southern Pacific 
company at San Francisco and its complexity and 
ambiguity may perhaps be attributed to seismic dis- 
turbances. 





Serious In the Valley. 


George H. Kelly, manager of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Company, of Eugene, one of the largest lumber 
manufacturing concerns in the state, is not overly 
enthusiastic over the outlook for the lumbering in- 
dustry in the Willamette valley. Mr. Kelly is one of 
the most experienced and conservative lumbermen in 
Oregon, having gained his experience by close identi- 
fication with the industry almost from childhood, and 
while he is ordinarily of an optimistic disposition he 
can see nothing but disaster confronting the industry 
in the Willamette valley as a result of the protracted 
car famine and the recent advance in the rate on 
rough green lumber to San Francisco and Bay points. 
There are about 300 mills in the valley and not over 
10 percent of them, he says, are equipped with plan- 
ers. Nearly all of them, the few larger mills being 
the exceptions, have heretofore manufactured lumber 
only in the rough. The increased freight rate will 
practically put them out of business, as this differ- 
ence in the rate just about represents the profit the 
mills have been making on their output. If E. H. Har- 
riman needs this profit worse than the millmen, who 
are endeavoring to develop the lumbering industry of 
the state, the latter will have to submit to the inev- 
itable unless the Interstate Commerce Commission 
takes a hand in the game and insists upon the Ameri- 
can policy of ‘‘live and let live.’’ Mr. Kelly de- 
clares that no allowance is made by the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company even for the orders booked on 


the basis of the old freight schedule, although this was 
practically promised when the millmen were hrst ad- 
vised of the medicine in store for them. Had cars 
been available the old orders might have been cleaned 
up, but as there were no cars to be had many of the 
orders will have to be filled at an absolute loss to the 
millmen. Mr. Kelly says there is very little lumber 
going south over the Southern Pacific at the present 
time. 
Campbell Is Hopeful. 


T. K. Campbell, one of Oregon’s state railroad com- 
missioners, who has been in the city several days, 
takes a somewhat hopeful view of the traffic problem 
in this state. While the commission may not be able 
to procure all the relief desired by shippers he is of 
the opinion that there will soon be a material better- 
ment in the service. What the commission can not 
accomplish will be brought to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is Mr. Camp- 
bell’s opinion that the recent advance in the rough 
green lumber rate from all valley points to San 
Francisco and other Bay points is unjust and that it 
is only a question of time when the wrongs of the 
valley millmen will be righted. 


Not Ready for Night Shifts. 

Contrary to predictions, the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company continues to be the only Portland 
mill working two shifts since the resumption of 
operations following the recent strike of mill em- 
ployees. There appears to be a change of feeling on 
the part of some of the millmen in reference to the 
advisability of resuming night work at present, and 
the indications now are that most of them will operate 
day shifts only during the summer. By fall the car sit- 
uation probably will have improved sufficiently to 
make the rail trade again an object of interest. At 
present even the curtailed output of the mills is 
more than a problem for the traffic departments of 
the railroad companies and were it not tor the cargo 
outlet the lumbering industry +in Portland would be 
at a low ebb. 

Oregon Again to the Front. 

After looking about among the mills of the Pacific 
northwest for over a month for some large dimen- 
sion timbers desired for dredge construction James 
W. Dunlap, representing the Featherstone Foundry & 
Machine Company, of Chicago, finally found what he 
wanted in the local market. What he wanted was 
12 timbers 24x24 feet, eighty feet long, and he found 
them at the mill of the Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber 
Company at Vancouver. These timbers will average 
five tons each in weight and laid down at Sparrow 
Point, Md., where the dredges are to be built, will 
cost over $200 each. The dredges will be used by the 
government in the building of the Panama canal, Mr. 
Dunlap’s company having a contract with the gov- 
ernment to furnish all the dredges that will be re- 
quired on the isthmus. 


Will Start Up May 1. 

Manager S. B. Maxwell of the Clatskanie Lumber 
Company announces the intention of his company to 
resume milling operations the first of next month. 
Since the plant was closed down several months ago 
it has been thoroughly overhauled, and it is now in 
ship shape for a steady grind. The mill of the Clats- 
kanie Lumber Company is one of the most complete 
and trimmest on the river. It is equipped with a 
circular, two planers, up to date blower system and 
adequate dry-kiln facilities. It has a capacity of 
50,000 feet a day of ten hours. For the present only 
a day shift will be put on, but later in the season, if 
the market and transportation conditions warrant, it 
is the purpose of Manager Maxwell to put on a night 
shift as well. 

Polk County Appoints Cruiser. 

Polk county is the first county in Oregon to appoint 
a cruiser to make a systematic and thorough cruise of 
all the timber within its confines for the purpose of 
equalizing the assessment on timber lands. While the 
official cruise will no doubt hit some of the owners 
of large tracts pretty hard it will result in a square 
deal to the smaller holders and put considerable more 
money into the county treasury. Heretofore the as- 
sessment of timber land in Polk county has been 
largely a matter of guess work and reliance upon the 
estimates furnished by the owners or their agents, a 
system that still prevails in practically all of the tim- 
bered counties of the state. The bill introduced at the 
last session of the Oregon state legislature providing 
for the compulsory cruising of all timber lands within 
the state failed of passage. 


Will Build Good Roads. 

The county authorities of Josephine county and 
commercial interests of Grants Pass have under con- 
sideration extensive road building operations as a stimu- 
lus to the lumbering industry. There are about thirteen 
mills in Josephine county and the shipping center 
is Grants Pass, to which point all the lumber has to 
be hauled by wagon from the various mills in the 
interior. As during the winter months the roads are 
next to impassable the lumbering industry is prac- 
tically at a standstill. With improved roads to the 
mills on the Applegate river, Slate creek and other 
timber belts tributary to transportation it is be- 
lieved the mills could be kept running the year round 
while freighting could be reduced through the use of 
traction engines. Josephine county now produces 
about $500,000 worth of lumber a year, most of the 
product being consumed by local box factories and 
sash and door factories, 
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HARDWOODS. 


Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 











COMMON POPLAR 


We have to sell a large stock of 


No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4. 
CHICAGO CAR LUMBER CO., 


504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 

















SOUTHERN OAK PILING 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 50 FEET 


Prompt Shipment and Good Stock. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lor. Gé,, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
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Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 
Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber Dealers in 
SPRUCE, NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS, 
WHITE PINE, VIRGINIA PINE, . 
YELLOW PINE. 


ASH WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. Delta Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bidg., Newark, N. J. 
































-WHOLES ALE. John J.Soble. Harry I.Soble. | 
HARDWOODS 


Our facilities insure prompt 
and satisfactory service. 














HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer your inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., PaikGetenia, Ps 














JANNEY-V/HITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


SOvorTHeRN WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC. 


Yard and Office. 1151 Beach Street, 
Pier 52 North tien” Philadelphia, Pa 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Relm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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n TIES 
CHESTNUT Ti ES 
2YPRESS Ti ES 
CYPRESS PO LES 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 70 FEET. 


SAYER RAILWAY SUPPLY GO, ttiioi! 

















DRY HARDWOODS 


150,000 ft. Tennessee Red Cedar Boards 
20,000 ‘ 8-4 No. 1 Common Hickory 
200,000 ‘* 8-4 No. 1 Common Quartered White Oak 
44,000 ‘10-4 No. 1 Common Quartered White Oak 
200,000 ‘* 4-4 Shipping Cull Quartered White Oak 
10,000 ‘' 6-4 1s & 2s Quartered Red Oak 
80,000 ‘' 8-4 No. 1 Common Quartered Red Oak 
100,000 " 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak 
300,000 ‘' 4-4 Shipping Cull Plain Oak 


LOVE, BOYD & CO., 

















OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried End Matched 














and 
Bored Hollow 
Polished Backed 
L am 








J. A. WILKINSON 


THIN POPLAR yan 
JERW( srecia. onc sins. )ILW 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Cable Address “JAW.” 
Telecode, A. B. C. BRISTOL, 
Western Union 5th Edition. VA.-TENN. 




















KELLEY LUMBER & SHINGLE C0. 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemiock and Pine 
lumber, Pine and Hemiock tath, White 
and Red Cedar shingies, Maple flooring 
and Cedar fence posts. 








Traverse City, Mich. 





























MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


@AK CAR STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
OAK, ASH AND BASSWOOD, 


ASHILAND, KY. 
































Building Twelve Miles of Road. 

The Silverton Lumber Company is pushing work on 
its twelve miles of logging road, which will connect 
its fine body of timber between Abiqua and Silver 
ereeks with its new mills at Silverton and will soon 
be ready for milling operations. The company has 
nearly 200,000,000 feet of as fine yellow fir and larch 
as are to be found in the Willamette valley. 


Timber Sale in Lane County. 

The Monroe Mill Company this week acquired the 
Armstrong tract of 1,443 acres of timber in the Lake 
Creek district, Lane county. ‘The price paid was 
$27,500, or about $19 an arre. 


Baker May Lose Big Mill. 


A recent dispatch from’ Baker City announces the 
probable removal of the large mill of the Oregon 
Lumber Company from that city to Austin, the present 
terminus of the Sumpter Valley railroad. The mill of 
the Oregon Lumber Company cuts about 110,000 feet 
a day and employs over 200 hands. Most of the logs 
on which it is now cutting come from the vicinity of 
Austin, a distance of about forty miles. This long 
haul of logs is given as the reason for the rumored re- 
moval of the plant into the interior. As the Sumpter 
Valley railroad is a narrow gage carrier, however, it 
is difficult to see where the saving in such action would 
come in, as all the lumber would have to be reloaded at 
Baker City on standard gage cars for shipment east. 


Pine Industry Is Flourishing. 

The yellow pine industry of eastern Oregon is re- 
ported in a most flourishing condition. All of the 
mills are operating to their capacity and the market 
continues strong. There is little complaint of car 
shortage and the movement of mill products is as 
good as can be expected, considering the general car 
situation. From the fact that the eastern Oregon 
mills are nearer the distributing terminals than Port- 
land they have always had a fair supply of empties 
even while the situation here was at its most acute 
stage. 

Among the Mills and Millmen. 


George H. Kelly, manager of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Company, of Eugene, spent several days in the 
city this week on business. 

E. H. Cox, a well known Eugene timber dealer, is 
in Portland this week looking after some large timber 
deals. 

C. P. Zigler, of Astoria, extensively engaged in the 
logging industry on the lower Columbia river, is in the 
city accompanied by his wife. 

John Nordstrom has resigned as manager of the 
City Lumber & Box Company, of Astoria, on account 
of ill health and his place has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Herman Prael, formerly secretary of the 
Clatsop Mill Company of the same city. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lum- 
ber Company and one of the most active members of 
the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, will leave the latter part of next week on 
a business trip through California. 

Victor Thrane, of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, New 
Orleans, Seattle and Portland, has returned to Chi- 
eago to close up several large timber deals. When 
he comes back to Portland he will be accompanied by 
Mrs. Thrane, who expects to spend the summer in the 
Rose City. 

N. R. Wentworth, of Ross & Wentworth, manufac- 
turers of and wholesale dealers in hardwood lumber at 
Bay City, Mich., is in Portland visiting his brother, 
Manager Lloyd J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lum- 
ber Company. This is Mr. Wentworth’s first visit to 
the Pacific coast and as the weather has been ideal 
since his arrival he is naturally very enthusiastic over 
the natural beauties of the Rose City and the incom- 
parable climate of the Beaver State. 

E. C. Mears, the affable cashier of the Bankers and 
Lumbermen’s Bank of this city, has gone east on a 
business trip to be gone until about the end of the 
month. 

H. E. Crawford, representing the Blinn-Robinson 
Company, of Los Angeles, one of the largest and best 
known wholesale concerns of the southern California 
metropolis, has established headquarters for his firm 
in room 42 Concord building, this city. Mr. Craw- 
ford, who is well and favorably known to the coast 
trade, will do all the buying for his company in this 
northern territory. 

F. L. Botsford, of the F. L. Botsford Lumber Com- 
pany, wholesaler of this city, spent several days at 
Hood River this week. 





PORTLAND SHIPPING NOTES. 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 16——The Norwegian tramp 
steamer Skogstad cleared from the local harbor today 
with a cargo of 2,263,233 feet of lumber, valued at 
$51,936, for Shanghai, China. What gives the Skog- 
stad’s cargo special distinction is the fact that it in- 
eluded the largest deckload of lumber ever taken out 
of Portland harbor, there being 891,000 feet of lumber 
above deck. The Mathilda carried the next largest deck- 
load out of the local harbor a short time ago with 
860,000 feet above deck. 

Two more large lumber carriers were chartered for 
the foreign trade during the last week. The Pacific 
Export Lumber Company chartered the British steam- 
ship Irish Monarch, of about 3,000,000 feet capacity, to 
carry lumber to North China, and Taylor, Young & Co. 
announce the chartering of the British ship Jordanhill 
for the west coast of South America trade. The Jor- 
danhill will carry about 2,000,000 feet. Both vessels 
will load at local mills and leave some time next month. 


Cargo and Harbor Notes. 


The German steamer Tiberius, under charter by E. T. 
Williams & Co., will finish loading at Linnton next 
week. It will carry about 3,000,000 feet and its desti- 
nation is the orient. 

The steamer Excelsior, recently bought by the Port- 
land Lumber Company, having been overhauled and 
fitted for the lumber trade, left on its maiden voyage 
as a lumber carrier for the Bay City this morning with 
a eargo of 500,000 feet. 

The British steamer Ardmount is finishing its cargo 
at the Linnton mills. 

The steam schooner Aurelia left the mill of the Pit- 
tock & Leadbetter Lumber Company, at Vancouver, the 
early part of the week, lumber laden, for Redondo, Cal. 
The cargo consisted of 500,000 feet. 

The schooner Virginia cleared from the local harbor 
this week with 700,000 feet of lumber for San Fran- 
cisco. 

The old bark Alden Besse, for many years operating 
between this port and Hong Kong, is back in this port 
once more, being under charter by -the Portland Lum- 
ber Company for the San Francisco trade. 

The Norwegian steamer Tellus, of about 2,000,000 
feet capacity, has been chartered by J. J. Moore & Co. 
to load lumber for the orient. The German bark of the 
same name, due from Shields, has been chartered to 
carry lumber to Sydney or Fremantle, Australia. 





THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


1N THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 18.—The labor situation in the 
Inland Empire appears to be growing more serious; 
many of the mills are running to a disadvantage on 
account of not being able to secure full crews, while 
others are running days only, on account of the short- 
age, instead of both day and night as had originally 
been planned. The shortage appears to be most keenly 
felt in the supply of common Jabor; but graders, trim- 
mers and setters are also hard to find and readily secure 
work on application. The car supply shows a marked 
improvement with the outlook better in every respect, 
excepting the scarcity of labor. Some of the larger 
concerns report that they are compelled to turn down 
local business daily on account of the large number of 
orders already booked. While the returns for March 
are not yet all in it is clearly evident that the local sales 
for the month will far outstrip the records of 1906 for 
the same month. Several buyers have been scouring the 
country during the last ten days in search of dry shop 
but have found the supply nearly all taken up. Values 
remain firm on both shop and yard stock, with an up- 
ward tendency in prices. 

Manager Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Company, 
has been here during the greater portion of the week 
working with the insurance companies on the adjust- 
ment of the loss sustained in the recent destruction of 
the company’s mill by fire. He states that plans have 
been drawn for the erection of the new plant, which is 
to be practically the same as the one destroyed. Con- 
tracts have been let for the necessary machinery, said 
contracts having time limitations which necessitate the 
delivery of the machinery by a certain date or the pay- 
ment of a forfeit. It is expected that the mill will be 
ready for operation by September 1. 

A. L. Flewelling, manager of the Monarch Timber 
Company, left for Seattle yesterday, to be absent a week 
or ten days on business. The machinery bought for the 
new mill which Mr. Flewelling is building on the St. Joe 
river has arrived and is being shipped up the lake by 
barge. The mill being erected by him will be completed 
at the earliest possible date and be put to work at once, 
sawing the timber necessary for the erection of a large 
mill which will have in the neighborhood of 125,000 feet 
daily capacity. 

The Bradford-Kennedy Company, which recently 
bought a large block of timber of D. T. Ham through 
Singleton, Damon & Bunn, has picked up a number of 
additional claims, and it is estimated has bought to 
date approximatély 5,000 acres of timberland. It is 
believed that the company will eventually secure 100,000,- 
000 feet of timber in the vicinity of its recent purchase. 
Preparations are under way for the erection of a mill 
on the site secured in the purchase. 

A. G. Parker, of Minneapolis, Minn., a wholesaler of 
west coast lumber, stopped here this week while en route 
for the Coast. 

Osear Allen Mather, of the Sheldon Mather Timber 
Company, recently arrived from Duluth, Minn., at which 
point he has been engaged in the timber business for 
some time. From here he will go to Seattle and visit 
various points along the coast and throughout Vancouver, 
B. C. 

J. P. Simms, president of the Bruce Edgerton Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., and stockholder in the 
Fidelity Lumber Company, is here on business connected 
with his interests in this section. 

George Gardner, representing the Mann Lumber Com- 
pany, Henderson, Mont.,*with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Frank Mann stopped off on their 
return from the Coast, where they have been for the last 
fortnight. 

The preliminary work of the Coeur d’Alene Timber 
Protective Association has been begun. The fire warden 
and helpers are mapping out the work necessary to pro- 
tect the forests in their district during the summer 
months. 

Henry M. Stack, manager of the Granite Lumber 
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Company, is here on business connected with the enlarge- 
ment of its planing mill and the installation of two 
plarers. 

Advice from Nelson, B. C., has just been received 
that no freight will be accepted by the Canadian Pacific 
until the coal strike has been settled. These orders were 
given on account of the inability of the railroads to 
secure an adequate supply of fuel for steaming pur- 
poses. The boards of trade throughout western Canada 
are actively engaged in an effort to have the strike 
settled so that the Canadian Pacific can again resume 
the hauling of freight trains. This situation is keenly 
felt by the manufacturers of lumber operating in the 
vicinity of Cranbrook and Nelson. 

The car situation at Palouse is said to be much im- 
proved. The Potlatch Lumber Company reports a num- 
ber of empties received each day. The company has in 
the neighborhood of 5,000,000 feet of lumber in its yard 
awaiting the arrival of cars, fifty cars of which were 
shipped out during the last week. The big mill is run- 
ning to full capacity and unless a more liberal supply 
of cars can be secured it will be necessary to curtail 
operations until conditions improve. 

J. R. Toole and Kenneth Ross, president and manager 
of the Big Blackfoot Milling Company, registered here 
yesterday. Mr. Toole stated that although their various 
plants were running to full capacity they were unable 
to take care of the heavy demand for stock in local 
territory. 

Petrel Davis, of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Company, 
of Leavenworth, visited this city during the week, and 
reported the outlook for business as entirely satisfactory. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, of the MeGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, returned from Minneapolis yesterday. Mr. Me- 
Goldrick was in several wrecks during the journey but 
succeeded in escaping injury. 

P. B. Yates, president of the Berlin Machine Works, 
made arrangements while in this city for ‘‘ Invincible 
Kelly’’ to go to Dublin, Ireland, June 1, with an 
exhibit for the Dublin Exposition. 
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WESTERN MONTANA NEWS. 

MissouLaA, Mont., April 19.—Weather conditions 
which were so unfavorable to the lumber industry last 
winter have improved, and while the spring is some- 
what backward the excessive snows in the upper water- 
sheds are beginning to melt and reports from all points 
show that very little difficulty will be experienced by 
any of the operators in making their annual drives. 

The winter cut of logs in the camps of the Big 
Blackfoot Milling Company, at Bonner, is all at the 
mill and the Western Lumber Company, of Lothrop, 
is busy with a drive on Nine Mile creek and with the 
present weather will easily deliver all of its logs at 
the Lothrop mill. 

Local papers lately announced that H. W. MeLaugh- 
lin would immediately engage in the lumber industry 
again with about 10,000,000 feet of timber to cut. 
This report is now denied, as Mr. McLaughlin does 
not feel that labor conditions in general are favorable 
for successful operation at this time. 

The Mann Lumber Company, with a mill located at 
Saltese, is adding considerably to its timber hold- 
ings. Records of timber acquired occur frequently in 
the office of the county clerk and recorder of this 
country. 

Dunbar & Johnson recently bought from the Como 
Government Reserve approximately 13,000,000 feet of 
standing timber, part of which they expect to log this 
season. This is the second purchase of considerable 
quantity that has been made from the Como reserve, 
which is adding materially to the lumber output of this 
county. 

Among recent visitors to this section were J. B. 
Moll, tie agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Company, of Chicago; W. I. MeKee and A. E. 
Cummings, of the MeKee Lumber Company, of Quiney, 
Ill.; M. E. Brooks, of the Sheridan Lumber Company, 
of Sheridan, Wyo.; J. W. Stith, of the Terry Lumber 
& Coal Company, of Terry, Mont.; Vilas Daugherty, of 
W. E. Kelley & Co., of Chicago; C. M. Crego, secretary of 
the Musser Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., and C. F. Wilder, western purchasing 
agent for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company. 

The last issue of the LUMBERMAN contained what was 
given as a record car and the Big Blackfoot Milling 
Company has the following shipment to place in the 
list: Car No. 51,091, shipped from Bonner, Mont., 
April 12, 1907, destination Chicago, Ill., containing 
96,300 feet 1%4x4-inch bevel siding. Comparing this 
with a shipment recently cited it looks as though the 
above shipment is an easy winner in the matter of con- 
taining the greater amount of material. 

Kenneth Ross, of Missoula, has bought all of the 
property belonging to the Hope Lumber Company, of 
Hope, Ida., including saw mill and planer plants, all 
real estate, river improvements, timber lands, lumber 
stock ete., and assumed operation of the property April 
1. The plant will be operated in the future under the 
name of the Hope Lumber Mills. Several notices have 
occurred in the different journals during the last few 
weeks stating that this property had been bought by 
the Big Blackfoot Milling Company, which is an error, 
as this is an individual purchase of Mr. Ross,’ who. will 
give the business his personal attention. 


BBD LILI IIIS 


The Norton Company, of Worcester, Mass., is build- 
ing a large addition to its plant at that place. This 
concern manufactures grinding wheels of alundum and 
other abrasive specialties. The new plant will be one 
of the most complete of its kind in existence. 


WASHINGTON. 


TACOMA’S LUMBER SHIPMENTS FOR THREE 
MONTHS. 

Tacoma, WasH., April 19.—The quantity of lumber 
shipped from points on the Northern Pacific in this state 
during the first quarter of 1907 was 6,386 cars less than 
forwarded during the same three months of 1906, accord- 
ing to official figures of the railroad. This is an average 
of over 2,000 cars a month less this year. The number 
of cars of shingles forwarded in the same time this year 
is 2,658 cars less than last year and 3,504 cars less than 
in 1905. March shipments were 2,454 cars of lumber 
and 689 cars of shingles, as against 4,842 cars of lum- 
ber and 1,979 ears of shingles in March, 1906. Follow- 
ing is a comparative statement for the quarter: 

LUMBER, CARS. 








1907 1906 1905 
CPO EERE Ee ore TT See 4,793 2,243 
unan.: MELEE TET ee” 4,450 2,506 
BON Si.cn cess ecekasieeabarctieae 2,454 4,842 4,045 

WL. isc eek keke 7,699 14,085 9,144 
SHINGLES, CARS. 

1907. 1905. 
ee ee in 979 1,425 
PON ois sedated buedawmcalemate 312 yo2 1,698 
EE. Soho 0554596 6086060 4.000000 689 1,979 2,361 

ONE Karke 5:5 dees ee deed 1,980 4,638 3,504 


Tacoma cargo mills during the first quarter of 1907 
shipped 54,930,444 feet of lumber by water, as compared 
to 32,734,742 feet during the same three months of 
1906, a gain this year of 22,185,702 feet, or over 7,000,- 
000 feet a month, practically all of which has been in 
California business, the foreign market merely holding 
its own steadily, with firm prices. Coastwise shipments 
of local mills for the quarter totaled 38,426,267 feet this 
year as against 15,389,192 feet in 1906. Cargo trade this 
year has totaled about 800,000 feet less, although holding 
really the same, as one cargo loaded during March did 
not clear until in April. Following is a comparative 
statement for the quarter: 


LUMBER, COASTWISE. 


1907. 1906. 
CP Ee Pe ee ee ree 14,694,494 5,088,290 
PEE h.6.0.c106e st oa sind deen ewe ee 10,270,773 4,122,060 
OE nik 63006060 noah ee nee ee ae 13,462,000 6,170,842 
eT Ter ere rr rrr 15,389,192 

LUMBER, FOREIGN, FEET. 

1907. 1906. 
SOOT sc.6 000 0069655065085 900'00 2,849,288 6,644,541 
bh: SE REEL OL TT eee 5,443,806 2,387,582 
OST TTTE TE TIT TT 8,211,083 8,321,427 
Co ee ere rer 16,504,177 17,353,550 


Foreign lumber shipments from the Puget sound cus- 
toms district for the first quarter of 1907 amounted to 
53,261,350 feet, according to the monthly reports of 
the. collector of customs. For the same period of 1906 
shipments aggregated 58,819,000; for 1905, 61,897,000 
feet; for 1904, 65,803,000 feet. March shipments were 
16,502,350 feet of lumber and 395,032 lath. February 
shipments were 22,820,000 feet and January 13,939,000 
feet. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WASH., April 20.—The Dempsey Lumber 
Company had steam up this week for the first time in 
its big saw mill here. The plant will be running regu- 
larly in a short time. 

The Young & Johnson Lumber Company has both its 
saw mill and its shingle mill at Kapowsin, on the 
Tacoma Eastern, running, but is finding the usual diffi- 
culty in getting cars, being able to secure only about 
one-third of its needs. A.C. Young, of the A. C. Young 
Lumber Company, which controls the Young & Johnson 
Company, says that it took him just one week to get 
three cars of lumber twenty-four miles from the mill to 
‘lacoma to be loaded on a vessel. The Young Lumber 
company is shippirg extensively by water and has just 
completed loading the bark General Fairchild with gen- 
eral stuff for Los Angeles via San Franciseo and is 
loading the schooner Prosper with ties for the Santa Fe. 
The Fairchild’s cargo is building material. Said Mr. 
Young: 

In seventeen years’ experience I never saw the rail busi 
ness better here than it is now, so far as demand and 
prices are concerned. The car situation is one constant, 
continual source of worry. If we could get, say, 50 percent 
of the cars we need we would be happy. The California 
market is off just now but the demand is still there. 
Shingles are very strong, with the car situation in control 
and the mills getting $2.60 to $2.75, and even above this 
can probably be gotten where a loaded car is offered. There 
is a tremendous demand for shingles’ and there are plenty 
of shingles but the number of cars is not over a third what 
the mills need. Wages of sbingle weavers have advanced, 
logs are high and under ‘present conditions the outlook is 
not for cheap shingles this year. In fir lumber there is a 
great demand for every kind ‘that is cut and there is no 
haggling over price, but when it comes to shipping, that’s 
another problem. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., April 19.—All mills in this vicinity 
are operating, with the exception of the Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Company, which will resume in a few days, 
although it is running from a spirit of preservation 
rather than owing to the fact that any considerable 
amount of money lies in the open policy. Large mills, 
even though they so desire, do not close down because 
of expenses entailed. As a manufacturer has said, ‘‘it 
is better to run and take the chance winning out than 
to close down and be eaten up by insurance and other 
items of expense.’’ The embarrassing situation is born 
of the car shortage, which is the most peculiar ship- 
ping condition ever faced by Puget sound mill owners. 
In this city and elsewhere in the northwest the side 








In Forest Land 


By 
Douglas Malloch. 


(“The Lumberman Poet."’) 


Every lumberman will enjoy ‘‘In Forest Land,’ the 
new book by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet.”’ 
The Woods, the Camp, the River and the Mill—they are 
all there, portrayed in words always vivid and interesting. 
No writer ever has blended humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment with greater success. 








More than any other book of verse, ‘‘In Forest Land’ 
deserves 0 place in the lumberman’s library or on his desk. 
It will prove a constant source of entertainment to him, his 
family and his friends. 

Beautifully printed, illustrated in tint and bound in 
silk cloth, the book is exceptionally attractive. Price $1.25 
a copy, postpaid. Address 


American Lumberman, 
815 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CYPRESS and POPLAR 


WHOLESALE. 


OUR OWN BAND MILLS. 
FULL STOCK. WRITE US. 








Plummer Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM 
AND COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION. 


Please Write Us. ST. LOUIS, MO. | 








1318 Chemical Building, 








Oak, Ash, Birch, 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


American Hardwood Lbr. Co. “wo” 


Walnut, 
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‘White Cedar Products iste | 
WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK LATH. 


Write tor Delivered Prices. 


MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR COMPANY, 


L. Prompt Shipments MENOMINEE, MICH. J 














WINONA LUMBER Co. 


WHITE PINE PRODUCTS 


WINONA s+» % MINNESOTA 























Bice! 


WF HEMLOCK. 








OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.’ 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 


jst BILL 













We havea 
complete stock of 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 




















pene eee 
Hemlock, Hardwood 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 









DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
Incorporated 1884, 














Established 1851, 
Mixed Care 
Even Grades 


BUY WANTS NOW Prompt Shipments 


‘‘SHAKELESS” HEMLOCK, WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Try our Birch and Maple—SHIPLAP, 828 and C. M., 
DROP SIDING or SHEATHING, SI or 28, graded 
like No. I, 2 and 3 Pine. 


CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN HEMLOCK 
JOHN R. DAVIS LUMBER COMPANY, {i'sconcin. 





HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 





tracks of the Great Northern and Northern Pacifie rail- 
roads are congested with empties, and yet the millmen 
are unable to secure more than a small percent of the 
number of cars they require to fill orders. There are 
hundreds of these empties lying on the sidings at this 
point alone, and have been here until their wheels are 
almost flat from contact with the rails; and yet the 
traffic companies will not allow such cars to be loaded. 
A party of manufacturers were here a few days ago 
looking into the alleged discrimination of the trans- 
portation companies in favor of local shippers, and 
seeing this large number of empties the visitors ran 
‘“red-headed’’ to the traffic managers, demanding to 
know how it was that Everett has so many cars when 
they have none. Local shippers soon explained the 
inexplicable to these visiting brethren. Mills here ex- 
pecting seven cars a day are receiving one; smaller 
plants manage to secure three cars a week and consider 
themselves lucky in so doing. It is up to some gentle- 
man to arise and remark that General Sherman may 
have properly and adequately sized up war, but that the 
definition is not sufficiently comprehensive to apply to 
the existing tangle in dead freight shipments. 

M. A. Moore, of Le Mars, Iowa, dropped into town 
this week on his way home from the South Sea islands. 
Mr. Moore is a prominent yard operator. 

R. P. Thomas and William Potter, wholesale dealers 
of Portland, Ore., were in the city this week calling on 
the trade with reference to rail and cargo shipments 
from Everett mills. 

Report states that Canyon Lumber Company will be 
in readiness to start its machinery within thirty days. 
The buildings are all up, the present delay being caused 
by the nonarrival of belting from the east. 

All the shingle mills here are now paying the new 
wage scale requested by the weavers. The advance is 
12% percent. 

In some directions locally it is suggested that a drop 
in the price of Washington lumber is about due to occur. 
This producer states that he has information to the 
effect that San Francisco jobbers are selling $2 below 
list, pointing to the report that fourteen vessels arrived 
in that port last Sunday with 8,630,000 feet, followed by 
twelve vessels Monday With 7,298,000 feet. This author- 
ity says: 

Lumber is being consumed in San Francisco at the rate 
of about 3,000,000 feet daily. There, is a large surplus on 
hand there because of wet weather, which prevented the 
yards from reducing stocks, and a break in prices resulted. 
Lumber is being sold openly in the markets under list, and 
I am afraid the drop will hold for some time, lhe demand 
from Les Angeles will be about 50 percent less this year 
than last, as there is a big decline in building there. The 
building permits of last month fell 40 percent from the 
record of March, 1906. 

The pole market here, which, by the way, is the prin- 
cipal pole port of the Pacifie coast, is extremely lively, 
the single complaint registered being the shortage of 
vessels. Considerably over 200,000 cedar sticks will be 
shipped from this port this year. 

James E. Bell, formerly with the Parker-Bell Lumber 
Company at Pilchuck, now dealing in timber lands, 
with headquarters in this city, has secured a contract 
from the Milwaukee railroad to supply 10,000,000 feet 
of bridge timbers and ties for the road this company is 
projecting across the Cascade mountains. Mr. Bell, it 
is understood, is considering optioning a mill at North 
Bend to turn out the structural material at that point. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 
CENTRALIA, WaASH., April 20.—The lumber business 
has resumed its normal conditions and shipments are 


moving with some regularity. All mills are running, 
and while the car supply is very short much material 
is going east continually. Much material is being 


shipped by water and as freights to coastwist points are 
dropping there doubtless will be a continued heavy cargo 
business during the year. 

C. A. Doty, of Doty, and W. C. Yeomans, of PeEli, 
went to San Francisco last week for the purpose of 
looking up the feasibility of establishing a yard in that 
city. They with two other mills are operating a regular 
line of boats on the California trade, and have found 
it very satisfactory. 

The Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency will have two 
more vessels in Kalama within a short time to carry 
eargoes to California ports. When Mr. Birge and Mr. 
Dysart were in California a few weeks ago arrangements 
were made with a large dealer to handle a fair per- 
centage of the agency’s cut for this year and charters 
were arranged for. 

A new firm consisting of J. M. Farrell, J. E. Barnes 
and G. A. Raymer has map been organized for the 
purpose of es a saw mill on Johnson creek on the 
prospective line of the Oregon & Washington railroad. 
The com will be known as the Raymer Lumber Com- 
pany an ‘will invest about $50,000. The plant will have 
a capacity of 30,000 feet. It has secured a tract of 
timber and for the present will cut ties and timbers ex- 
clusively. 

W. E. Brown, for several years general manager of 
the Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, of this city, 
and ¥. D. Harm, who fot many years has been promi- 
nently connected with the woodworking business here, 
have bought the mill formerly known as Stone Bros., 
of Tenino, and have secured a tract of timber contain- 
ing about 30,000,000 feet of fir. The consideration was 
in the neighborhood of $70,000. Both men are capable 
manufacturers and are widely and favorably known. 
The mill has a capacity of 40,000 feet. A shingle mill 
will be added in the near future to work up the cedar 
on the land. 

Indications. are that the coal properties recently 
bought in the name of Mr. MeNeil will be opened. A 
force of men is now in the Hannaford valley. A rail- 
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road probably will be built, and if this is done there 
doubtless will be some changes in ownership of timber 
land in the valley, as there is considerable valuable fir 
and cedar timber in this section. 

A drive of logs, probably the last of the season, came 
down North river a few days ago to Willapa harbor. 
There were about 12,000,000 of very fine logs in the lot. 
J. W. Kleeb was the heaviest owner. 

The logging camps on Grays harbor and tributary 
streams are working all available men and calling for 
more. The demand for logs was never greater nor the 
price better. 

A little labor trouble occurred at the Chehalis River 
Lumber Company’s mill last week. A small erew of 
Japs was employed in the yard and the white men 
walked out, but soon afterward came to their senses and 
returned to work. The Japs were hired as a last resort to 
keep the mill going and not to replace white labor, as 
some tried to make themselves think. 

An option that has been held on the mill and proper- 
ties of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Company for 
some time by the Milwaukee railway has been returned 
unaccepted. The price was $1,000,000. 

Several contracts for large numbers of ties are being 
let by the Oregon & Washington railway and the orders 
are already being filled by Baldwin Bros., who have been 
piling their output along the right of way for several 
days, and it is believed that active construction will 
soon begin. The right of way has been nearly all pur- 
chased, only a few scattering tracts now breaking the 
entire line. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 20.—P. B. Mann, of the P. B. 
Mann Company, Minneapolis, operator of elevators and 
retail lumber yards in North Dakota and manufactur- 
ing lumber at Henderson, Mont., under the name of the 
Mann Lumber Company, was here this week accompa- 
nied by George Gardner, manager of the company’s 
operations at Henderson. Mr. Gardner was for a num- 
ber of years traveling representative for the Carpenter- 
Lamb Company, of Minneapolis, and took charge of the 
plant at Henderson a few months ago when it was 
bought by the Mann interests. He says the plant was 
started sawing the latter part of January and has been 
in operation ever since, having a capacity of from 
40,000 to 50,000 feet a day. Since he took charge of it 
he has been repairing and remcedeling the plant with the 
idea of increasing its operations. 

Rebert Gibson, formerly for several years with the 
Willson Bros. Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa., arrived 
in Seattle this week to engage in the logging supply 
business, having formed the Mill & Mine Supply Com- 
pany, with offices at 219 Occidental avenue for the pres- 
ent, although having a storeroom on Railroad avenue, 
where the business will be located as soon as a stock 
of goods shall arrive. Before going into the lumber 
business Mr. Gibson was for years in the heavy hard- 
ware business, so is familiar with this line. Although 
having been in this city only a few days he was very 
much impressed with this section of the country, where 
he intends to make his home in the future. 

The R. J. Menz Timber Company disposed of a por- 
tion of its timber holdings back of Port Angeles to the 
Continental Timber Company this week. While the con- 
sideration is not named it is undertsood that the Menz 
Timber Company doubled its money on the investment 
in less than a year. The Continental Timber Company 
is one of the Milwaukee railroad corporations that is 
acquiring large blocks of timber in this state. 

M. A. Moore, veteran retail lumber dealer of LeMars, 
Iowa, was here this week. 

The R. J. Menz Lumber Company last week bought 
the saw mill and timber holdings of the C. H. Wool- 
ridge Lumber Company, near Blaine, and its retail yard 
in Blaine. The latter will be operated under the name 
of R. W. Ridings Lumber Company, R. W. Ridings hav- 
ing charge of it. Charles Buckner, recently with the 
Missouri Tie & Timber Company, of Grandin, Mo., will 
have charge of the mill for the Menz company. 

J. A. Vandenboom, of the Moller & Vandenboom Lum- 
ber Company, Quincy, Ill., was a visitor this week. 

Alfred J. Vogel, a retail lumber dealer of New Ulm, 
Minn., visited this section recently. 

The R. J. Menz Lumber Company this week shipped 
four pieces of dredge spuds, each 36x36-80, to Detroit, 
Mich., for the Anguera Lumber Company, of Chicago. 
The shipment just made a twin carload. 

W. W. Pryor, of Brazelton, Pryor & Co., wholesale 
and retail lumber dealers of Waco, Tex., was in this 
city and other Puget sound points last week looking 
for a supply of shingles, which are becoming very 
scarce in Texas. 

G. N. Wagner, of the G. N. Wagner Shingle Com- 
pany, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has been in Seattle and 
other Puget sound points this week on his annual trip 
to the Pacific coast, to look after his cedar lumber and 
shingles for the coming year. The Wagner company 
has for years been an extensive wholesaler of Wash- 
ington fir and cedar shingles, also of cedar and spruce 
bevel siding and redwood shingles and lumber. Mr. 
Wagner visits the coast at least once each year. He 
states that people in the east are very anxious to get 
shingles and do not seem to realize the trouble the 
shingle manufacturers of this section are having trying 
to move their shingles east, owing to the inability of 
the railroads to transport them. He states if eastern 
dealers could only visit this section and actually see the 
erying need there is of more railroad facilities they 
would be more lenient with the millmen and wholesalers 
with whom they have had orders for months that have 
not as yet been shipped. The fault is entirely with the 
railroads. Mr. Wagner after spending a few more 
days in the vicinity of Bellingham and this city will 
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proceed to California to look after his redwood con- 
nections. 

The R. J. Menz Lumber Company has secure a 
contract from the government engineer’s office of Major 
Judson at Milwaukee, Wis., for 500,000 feet of fir 
lumber to go into government work at Waukegan, IIl. 
Carstens & Earles also secured an order for 3,000,000 
feet to go to the same place. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 12.—The Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Company received an order this week 
to furnish 10,000,000 feet of lumber for shipment to 
Nome, Alaska. A ship is at the mill wharf receiving 
the first installment. There is great building activity 
in Nome and local mills are pleased to establish trade 
relations in the lumber business with the northern 
country. 

At a cost of $11,000 a mile the Bellingham Timber 
& Logging Company will build several miles of rail- 
road on its timber holdings north and northeast of Lake 
Whatcom near here. The company owns a vast body 
ot fir timber on the Northern Pacific near Wickersham 
and has two camps in operation with a total daily 
capacity of 100,000 feet of logs. 

Organization of a new incorporation known as the 
Ridings Mill Company was accomplished in Blaine this 
week. R. W. Ridings is president and general manager 
and Charles Buckner will be secretary and superinten- 
dent. The company’s mill property and timber is 
located eight miles south of Blaine and was formerly 
operated by the Wooldridge Mill Company. The daily 
capacity of the mill is 45,000 feet of lumber. The com- 
pany owns 500 acres of first class timber land. Presi- 
dent Ridings will establish headquarters in Blaine. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., April 20.—During the week 
ended today the total of arrivals of lumber by sea 
was 33,675,000 feet of lumber, in addition to large ship- 
ments of railroad ties and shingles from the north. 
There are many inquiries for special orders of moderate 
size, but such quick delivery is specified that the mills, 
in many instances, find it impracticable to accept the 
orders. Local yards are buying sufficient to replenish 
their broken lines, but it is hard to sell a complete cargo 
here at present. There is no market at all for random 
stuff and any northern mill owner who continues to 
make such shipments of fir to California ports is hurting 
himself, as well as all who are connected with the lumber 
trade. If the fir mills would shut down for sixty days 
it would be the best thing for the market. 

Retail prices have dropped to about $3 off the list, it 
is understood. A prominent wholesaler says there is no 
necessity for such cutting, as whatever price the retail- 
ers would ask within reason would be paid if they would 
only stick to it. There is no doubt that the new ‘‘anti- 
trust’? law has had a weakening effect upon prices, 
although its application to the charging of a uniform 
price by retail lumber dealers is straining a point. 

The G. W. Hume Company and the Tongue Point Lum- 
ber Company have removed from the Lumbermen’s build- 
ing to handsomely furnished offices at 101-102 Hansford 
building. 

The El] Dorado Lumber Company, which is operating 
its big mill at Pino Grande, will move its San Francisco 
offices, on May 1, from the Montgomery block to the 
seventh floor of the Merchants’ Exchange building. 

The California Pole & Piling Company, which shares 
with Charles R. MeCormick & Co. and the Hicks-Haupt- 
man Lumber Company the new offices numbered 126, 
128 and 130 in the new Hansford building at 25 Cali- 
fornia street, has a stock of piles on hand at its local 
yard and is building up a good trade. 

The recent fire at the Pacific Lumber Company’s 
plant at Scotia was confined principally to some barns 
and it is understood that the loss did not exceed $16,000. 
The mills are running as usual. 

George A. Bergstrom, vice president and manager of 
the Pacific Timber Company, who is actively engaged in 
working up local trade in lumber and railroad ties, has 
opened an office at 136 Hansford building. 

The Dwight Lumber Company now occupies rooms 
247, 249 and 251 in the Hansford building. The Jones 
Lumber Company, which has opened a yard at 548 
Brannan street, also occupies room 249. The Western 
Redwood Lumber Company, A. B. Davis manager, is also 
in the same building, occupying rooms 257 and 259. 

The Dirigo Lumber Company, which was incorporated 
recently and bought the McKay mill from persons in- 
terested in the McCloud River Lumber Company, has 
started up the saw mill at Castella, Shasta county. J. A. 
Davis, the general manager of the company, expects 
the season’s cut to amount to 9,000,000 feet. 

W. A. Hammond, San Francisco sales manager of 
McKay & Co., has gone over to the Metropolitan Lum- 
ber Company, which has opened new offices in the Mari- 
time building, where he occupies a similar position. 

With the reopening of the old mill in addition to the 
new saw mill, the daily cutting capacity of the McCloud 
River Lumber Company, at McCloud, Cal., will be about 
425,000 feet. 

F. W. Leadbetter, who is heavily interested in saw 
mills and timber lands in Oregon and Washington, passed 
through this city this week on his way from his winter 
residence in Santa Barbara to his home in Portland, Ore. 

H. D. Mortenson, treasurer and San Francisco sales 








manager of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company, is 
again at his desk and has almost entirely recovered from 
the effects of the operation for appendicitis. 

The Caspar Lumber Company has been improving its 
redwood lumber plant at Caspar. A heavy planer and 
matcher have been installed in the planing mill de- 
partment. 

The Humboldt Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has taken over the Glibard Shingle Mill at Eureka. The 
mill property fronts on Humboldt bay and extends back 
to the tracks of the Northwestern Pacific railroad. 

Messrs. Hanson and Chesbrough, of the Tacoma Mill 
Company, are among the owners of the new steam 
schooner, costing $125,000, which is under construction 
at Eagle Harbor, Wash., for the lumber trade between 
Puget sound and this port. It will be ready for its 
maiden voyage about June 1 and will have a carrying 
capacity of nearly 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Among the latest lumber charters announced are: 

Steamer Tottenham, from Astoria to China, chartered by 
the Pacific Export Lumber Company at 7s on gross register. 
arkentine Aurora, from Portland to San Pedro. Schooner 


Mindoro, trom Grays harbor to Santa Rosalia, prior to arri- 
val, by the Compagnie du Bolea. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EurEKA, CAL., April 12.—Eastern capitalists have been 
looking over the redwoods in this county for the last 
month, and as a result timbermen of Oregon and Wash- 
ington have been coming to take up holdings which can 
be turned over at profit. Among'them recently were two 
parties, one from Portland and one from Vancouver. 
The Portland people came to look over a_ prospect. 
Those from Vancouver, representing a party of thirty- 
five people, have just completed proving up at the local 
land office on as many quarter sections of timber in this 
section just to the east of this place. 

C. H. Fultz and J. H. Perue, two Michigan lumber- 
men of Cheboygan, spent a couple of weeks in Humboldt 
looking at the redwoods and inspecting the lumbering 
methods. It has since developed that these gentlemen 
were in reality going through the county inspecting the 
timber with a view to buying. Within six months a deal 
may be consummated with these gentlemen as purchasers, 
representing the large Michigan lumber company, which 
has its principal place of business in Cheboygan. 

Trouble has again broken out between the longshore- 
men’s union and the Humboldt Stevedore Company, this 
time the union taking the initiative in declaring a closed 
shop on Humboldt bay in opposition to the open shop 
prevailing under the control of the Humboldt Stevedore 
Company. Little trouble was anticipated, as the Hum- 
boldt Stevedore Company managed to secure nonunion 
men enough to load the seven vessels in the harbor. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., April 20.—A contrast in last 
year’s conditions and those prevailing today in the 
lumber trade is shown by the following figures of ship- 
ments received at San Pedro during March, 1907, and 
the same month in 1906: 





1906. 1907. Increase. Decrease. 
Lumber (feet)....42,381,000 49,742,000 7,361,000 
Shingles 1 DOSER io ccccs 
Shakes CO a 
Laths 3,962,000 
SN eS NG se rion 14,259 4,898 
er ee 1,528 425 
Seer ian, *e¢rsaes 
ree 2,841 26,624 
Staves (tons) ... 3 24 
Crossarms (tons). 15 38 





It will thus be seen that with the exception of what 
is used for timbering mines, erecting oil derricks and 
similar work there is a decided falling off in all lines of 
the trade. Besides the above 1,691 windows were brought 
in during March, 1906. Last month the number was 
120. In March, 1906, there were 5,259 doors and 100 
columns handled, but none last month. 

The falling off in shipments of ties is, of course, due 
to a letup in railroad building. Last year several elee- 
trie suburban extensions were under way, besides the 
Las Vegas & Tonopah railroad. The amount of electric 
railroad building now ‘is very slight compared with 
then. 

This condition is attributed to the general decline in 
building and the great increase in mining which calls 
for timbers of a different class. Today architects’ 
offices are filled with plans but capital is waiting in 
hope of a decline in lumber prices. 

Already the effects of overstocking are noticeable in 
small yards. At Long Beach the vards have all an- 
nounced a cut ranging from $2 to $4 in prices of all 
grades. 

Freights are very high. Eight to ten dollars is the 
general charge on ships, which is a big increase over 
this time last year. 

The Blakeley Lumber Company, of Blakeley, Wash., 
is negotiating for a site on the waterfront at San Pedro 
and intends to enter the southern California market. 
Victor Elfendorfer is here as its representative and is 
endeavoring to secure a site from the Southern Pacific 
and Banning interests, which control practically every- 
thing at San Pedro. It is said it may be impossible to 
do anything until more land is dredged out. If it is not 
possible to get in here it is understood that an opening 
will be sought at San Diego. 

The Blinn-Robinson Lumber Company will erect a 
large mill at San Pedro within the next six months. The 
site is said to be practically chosen, but it is not given 
out. The company at present has no offices or yards at 


the seaport. town but it has a large planing mill on Ala- 
meda street in this city which has sixty lathes, 
new one will be much larger. 
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If You’ve Decided 
You Want Good Stock 


The next thing in order is to 
get in touch with a manufac- 
direct. If 


vA 
d 
; = 
you're looking for 


PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND BASSWOOD 


drop us aline. We do our own manufacturing 
and always have a good assortment on hand. 
Inquiries given prompt attention. 


turer and buy 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 406 New York Life Building. 








Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 











RED BIRCH 


300 M ft. | in. No. | Com. & Better. 
160 M ft. 1% in. No, | Com. & Better. 
126 M ft. 1% in. No | Com. & Better. 
100 M ft. 2 in. No. | Com. & Better. 
PLAIN BIRCH 
100 M ft. | in. Ist & 2nd Clear. 
HEMLOCK 


200 M ft. 2 in. No. 3 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6 & Wdr. No. 3 Hemiock, 





Rhinelander, Wis. 


Save some money by writing us for prices on the following: 


Inquiries answered promptly and orders filled without delay. 


MASON-DONALDSON LVMBER CO. 
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When You 
Want Hustle 


SUITE 
Send your orders to us, for if there's 


te f 
V 
< 
anything on earth we pride our- 


selves on it’s the way we fill orders. Tell us your 
wants and we will quote you prices on 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


for early delivery. You can rest assured we will 
spare no effort to fill your order satisfactorily. The 
secret of our success: is the close attention given 
our customers. Let's get acquainted. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 








We use the Telecode. 





WAUSAU, WIS. 












Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 





Cat full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis 











Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Thicknesses, 
and Shop Lumber. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 








JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS oan ¥ 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 
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Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut from 
large logs and runs wide. It is thoroughly 
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dry stock. 


4 cars 4” and 6” 


C and Better Bevel Siding 


TELECODE USED. 


EXPORTERS OF PINE LUMBER, 


Long Distanee 











Jolhmsom Lumber Co. 


*Phone, Grand 355. Milwaukee, Wis. | 
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For Preset Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips and Dimension 
Especially 


Bevel Siding 


ALL GRADES. 


Place Your Orders with 











RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


—nerrnr'Y 


Paul Lachmund, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in Chicago Monday 
of this week. 

C. H. Ross, of the Ross Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis, and a prominent association worker in the ranks 
of northwestern retail dealers, was a visitor to Chicago 
this week, 

Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was a visitor to the city 
this week and called upon a number of his friends in 
the trade. 

C. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Company, 
Meridian, Miss., well known manufacturer of yellow 
pine lumber, was in Chicago Monday of this week on 
business. 

J. M. Smith, of Charlotte, Mich., who is interested 
with his brother in the saw mill business at Eaton 
Rapids, Mich., under the firm name of L. J. Smith & 
Co., was in Chicago this week. He was on his way south 
to look at some cottonwood timberland. 

A. H. Stange, president of the A. H. Stange Company, 
Merrill, Wis., the well known sash and door manufac- 
turer, returned home from Europe this week and was 
cordially greeted by his many frierds. Mr. Stange is 
looking well and said he enjoyed his trip very much. 

H. E. Troutman, manager of the Corliss and high 
speed engine department of the Atlas Engine Works, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chicago this week and called 
upon the LuMBERMAN. He reported a strong demand 
for his company’s high class engines and other products. 

The T. Wilee Company, which is known to every lum- 
berman in the trade of the middle west as the manufac- 
turer of the ‘‘unexcelled flooring,’’ is doing a splendid 
business, in fact the company is somewhat hampered by 
the fact that it has run.out of some of its stock sizes. 

William L. Sharp, vice president of E. L. Roberts & 
Co., returned Saturday of last week from French Lick, 
Ind., where he has been spending the last two weeks. 
Mr. Sharp put in his time in horseback riding, golfing 
and other outdoor sports and looks and feels very much 
better for his trip. 

Henry Wiggs, whose headquarters are at Joliet, IIl., 
and who represents the Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, in northern Illinois, was in 
Chicago Tuesday of this week. Mr. Wiggs said that 
trade in his part of the country was a little slow as 
compared with that of other sections. 

Alfred Beling, a lumberman of Antwerp, Belgium, was 
in Chicago this week and was a visitor at the big plant of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company. Mr. Beling was 
shown through the yards and had explained to him the 
methods of piling and handling stock in vogue in this 
country, which he compared with the way yard stocks 
are cared for in Belgium. 

Ralph Burnside, of the Hawkeye Lumber Company, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, president of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was in Chieago this week and was 
a visitor at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Burnside expressed himself as being well satisfied 
with trade as it has developed so far this year and said 
that he looked for a good season. 

J. D. Ross, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, and who is also interested in lumber manufac- 
ture in British Columbia in the north and Mississippi in 
the south, returned to Chicago this week, accompanied 
by his family, they having been visiting in California. 
It is reported that Mr. Ross spent part of his time on 
the coast in training for the coming tournament of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association. 

The Illinois Steel Company, one of the largest pro- 
ducers of cement in the world, is justly proud of having 
secured the contract to furnish a large portion of the 
cement to be used by the government in the reclamation 
service in the west. The plants of this company are 
thoroughly up to date in equipment and lack nothing 
necessary to render excellent service. That portion of 
the cement which is to be used east of California and 
Arizona is to be tested by the Armour Institute of 
Technology in Chicago. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser, head of the great Weyer- 
haeuser interests, which are represented in all of the 
important lumbering centers of the United States, came 
to Chieago Friday of last week accompanied by his son, 
Rudolph. Mr. Weyerhaeuser signified his intention of 
remaining in the city until the middle of this week. He 
spent part of the time in visiting his daughter, who is 
the wife of Professor J. R. Jewett, of the University 
of Chicago, and who resides here. 

W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chi- 
eago Tuesday of this week and called at the office of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Hollis said that con- 
ditions in the territory of his association appeared 
favorable to an active spring trade. The farmers in 
the great northern wheat belt having experienced a suc- 
cessful year through the harvesting of good crops and 
their sale at remunerative prices there is plenty of money 
in the country and there should be a good deal of activ- 
ity iz building during the next few months. 

C. L. Willey, the well known manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of hardwood lumber—the largest manufacturer 
of hardwood veneers in the United States—and who 
resides in Chicago, has been ill recently on account of 
an oversupply of malaria which he accumulated while 
in Louisiana early in the year. His friends are glad to 
know that he is again giving active oversight to his 


large business interests and that he is able to enjoy 
himself more than when he was under the influence of 
malarial tendencies. 





HINES LUMBER COMPANY CELEBRATES. 

Tuesday of this week was a gala day in the office of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company, as it celebrated the 
return to the active business management of the company 
of its president, Edward Hines, and Vice President L. L 
Barth. Mr. Hines had returned that morning from a 
three months’ trip to Europe. Mr. Barth returned to the 
office April 2 after an absence dating from November 
3, 1906. However, the other members of the concern 





EDWARD HINES, OF CHICAGO; 
President of the Edward Hines Lumber Company. 


and the employees selected the day of Mr. Hines’ return 
for a joint celebration. 

As has been already chronicled in this department 
Edward Hines left for Europe January 26 last. With 
him went his wife and his sister, Miss Millicent Hines, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Embree and Brice Worley. They 
left Chicago on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern for 
New York January 24, whence they sailed at 2:30 p. m. 
January 26 on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, the star 
boat of the North German Lloyd Steamship Company. 
The party landed at Genoa, whence they visited in turn 


Naples, Cairo, Alexandria, Constantinople, Vienna, 
Venice, Rome, Florence, Nice, Paris, London and 
Plymouth. They left Plymouth on the steamship 


Amerika Friday, April 12, arriving in New York last 
Sunday. From the metropolis they came over the Lake 
Shore limited, reaching Chicago Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Hines made the trip because his concentration in 
the vast operations of his company had made it neces- 
sary for him to take a little rest and recreation. The 
friends who have seen him since his return are con- 





L. L. BARTH, OF CHICAGO; 
Vice President of the Edward Hines Lumber Company. 


gratulating him upon the good effects wrought by his 
trip. He says that he had a splendid time and, barring 
a brief attack of mal de mer on the way over, was not 
sick a day. 

Like every other full-blooded American who crosses the 
Atlantic, however, Mr. Hines cannot help making a few 
comparisons between traveling facilities and comforts of 
his own country and of Europe not entirely compli- 
mentary to the latter. 

L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, is another example of the efficaciousness 
of a rest and change of scene and climate on the 
business man whose health has suffered from the nervous 
strain of close and continued application and office wor- 
ries. Mr. Barth left Chicago November 3 and returned 
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to it the second of this month, almost all of which time 
he spent in and around Hot Springs, Ark. His health 
has improved materially and he is now at the office. every 
day working with his characteristic energy. 

But to get back to the celebration Tuesday: Harlan 
Page was master of ceremonies and at his signal the 
unsuspecting president and vice president of the big 
company were brought into the general office, which was 
crowded with the clerical employees. After a brief 
speech expressive of the regard in which both of the 
gentlemen were held by those associated with them and 
in their employ Mr. Page presented Mr. Hines with a 
gold watch and chain} the former bearing a suitable 
inscription in testimony of the regard of the givers, 
employees of the Edward Hines Lumber Company. Mr. 
Hines made a neat response expressive of his apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Page then presented Mr. Barth with a hand- 
some gold match safe upon one side of which sparkled 
a diamond. 





MICHIGAN LUMBERMAN VISITS THE SOUTH. 

B. A. Seott, general manager of the Standard Tie 
Company, of Detroit, and vice president of the Filer 
Hardwood Lumber Company, of the same city, was in 
Chicago this week on his way to the south. The two 
companies in which Mr. Scott is interested have lately 
purchased 150,000 acres of hardwood, pine and cypress 
timber land in Arkansas and Louisiana and it is to 
visit this timber that Mr. Scott is making the southern 
trip. He expects to stop at St. Louis, Mo., Memphis, 
Tenn., Arkansas City, Ark., and Monroe, La., on the way. 

The company has two mills in operation, one at Grassy 
Lake, Ark., and the other at Arkansas City, with a 
capacity of 35,000 feet a day each. If present plans 
are carried out two additional mills will be built shortly 
with a capacity of 75,000 feet a day each. 

The officers of the Filer Hardwood Lumber Company 
are Frank Filer, president; B. A. Seott, vice president ; 
I. F. Tillotson, secretary and treasurer. Of the Stand- 
ard Tie Company, Frank Filer is president; E. N. Sall- 
ing, vice president; F. F. Tillotson, secretary and treas- 
urer, and B. A. Seott, general manager. 





TRUE & TRUE COMPANY GETS MORE ROOM. 

The True & True Company, Chicago, well known sash 
and door concern, whose offices and yard are at Blue 
Island avenue and Lincoln street, has added to its 
ground holdings. Recently Ryan & McParland gave up 
their location at Blue Island avenue and Robey street 
and moved into the office and yard left vacant by the 
John O’Brien Land & Lumber Company when that con- 
cern transferred its headquarters to the downtown dis- 
trict. Ryan & McParland had an office building located 
at the corner of Blue Island avenue and Robey street, 
facing on Blue Island avenue, and its yard ran down 
Blue Island avenue to meet the yard of the True & 
True Company. This yard and office building has been 
secured by the True & True Company and that con- 
cern’s holdings now extend the entire distance from 
Lincoln street to Robey and from Blue Island avenue 
back to the railroad tracks. This gives the company a 
splendid commodious site for its warehouses and lumber 
yard and a great advantage in trackage facilities, as it 
will be able to load anywhere in the block. 

The True & True Company will use the old Ryan & 
MeParland building as a mailing office. Already it 
has installed an addressograph and all other facilities 
for sending out its reading matter to the trade. The 
mail order end of the company’s business is an im- 
portant one and involves a great deal of work because 
the company is very careful to investigate all of its 
possible customers whom it does not know to make sure 
that they are legitimate retail lumber dealers. It is the 
company’s policy to spare no pains to make sure that 
its goods are not going into hands of consumers or 
contractors and thereby cutting into the business of 
the dealers who are or may become patrons. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 


Arrivals at the port of Chicago during the two weeks 
ended April 24 numbered thirty-two vessels, carrying 
10,110,000 feet of lumber, 53,185 ties and 15,000 posts. 
This brings the total for the season of 1907 up to 
16,460,000 feet of lumber, 53,185 ties and 15,000 posts. 

Arrivals by date ‘and vessel for the week were: 


April 11—Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., Buckley & 
Douglas Lumber Company to the Great Lakes Dredge & 
Dock Company, 250,000 feet: 

April 12—Steamer 8S. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., State 
Lumber Company to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 250,- 
000 feet. Steamer HZ. Buckley, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company, 330,000 feet. Steamer F. 8. Christie, Ludington, 
Mich., Stearns Salt & Lumber Company to the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Company, 500,000 feet. 

April 18—Steamer Three Brothers, Manistee, Mich., Buck- 
ley & Douglas Lumber Company to the International Har- 
vester Company, 450,000 feet. Steamer ZL. Pahlow, Mari- 
nette, Wis., Edward Hines Lumber Company to the same, 
390,000 feet. Schooner Delta, Marinette, Wis., Edward 
Hines Lumber Company to the same, 400,000 feet. Schooner 
A. W. Luckey, Manistee, Mich., Buckley & Douglas Lumber 
Company to W. O. King & Co., 250,000 feet.. Steamer 8. O. 
Neff, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Company to the Theo- 
dore Fathauer Company, 250,000 feet. 

April 15—Steamer J. D. Marshall, Manistee, Mich., J. O. 
Nessen & Co. to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 400,000 
feet. Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands Salt 
& Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
300,000 feet. 

April 16—Steamer 2. Buckley, Manistee, Mich., Buckley 
& Douglas Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, 300,000 feet. Steamer 2. E. Thompson, Frank- 
fort, Mich., Kelly Lumber & Shingle Company to the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, 230,000 feet. Steamer Oscoda, 
Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumbering Company to the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 550,000 feet. 

April 18—Steamer 8. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., State Lum- 
ber Company to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 250,000 
feet. Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Menominee, Mich., Edward 





Hines Lumber Company to the same, 500,000 feet. Steamer 
R. Sage, Alpena, Mich., Rittenhouse & Embree Company to 
the Chicago, Indiana & Southern railway, 19,848 ties. 
Steamer Helen C., St. Ignace, Mich., Kelly Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company to. the International Harvester Company, 500,- 
000 feet. Steamer P. Sawyer, Elk Rapids, Mich., Stearns 
Salt & Lumber Company to the South Side Lumber Company, 
315,000 feet. Steamer G. Burnham, Alpena, Mich., Mal- 
colm McPhee to the Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 15,337 
ties. Steamer F. W. Fletcher, East Jordan, Mich., East 
Jordan Lumber Company to the Lord & Bushnell Company, 
300,000 feet. Steamer 8. Chipman, Sutton’s Bay, Mich., 
Kelly Lumber & Shingle Company to the McCormick divi- 
sion of the International Harvester Company, 180,000 feet. 

April 19—Steamer F. R. Wiehe, Manistique, Mich., Chicago 
Lumbering Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, 500,000 feet. Steamer J'hree Brothers, Boyne City, 
Mich., W. H. White Company to the Illinois Steel Company, 
495,000 feet. Steamer F. 8. Christie, Cheboygan, Mich., M. 
LD. Olds to the State Lumber Company, 550,000 feet. 

April 20—Steamer J. D. Marshall, Boyne City, Mich., G. 
Von Platen to the Lord & Bushnell Company, 350,000 feet. 
Steamer 8. M. Stephenson, Alpena, Mich., Malcolm McPhee 
to the Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 6,000 ties and 15,000 
posts. Steamer OC. H. Starke, Rogers City, Mich., Herman 
Hoeft to William Ripley & Son, 12,000 ties. 

April 22—Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., 
Edward Hines Lumber Company to the same, 500,000 feet. 
Steamer EH. LE. Thompson, Frankfort, Mich., Kelly Lumber & 
‘Auvsdu0gj JaquIN]T }yIIe7T-ey0de"vq 94} 03 AuBdwoy alsulyg 
220,000 feet. 

April 24—-Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Company to the same, 250,000 feet. Steamer 
M. Wilson, St. Ignace, Mich., Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company to the same, 350,000 feet. 





HORSE TRADE IN CHICAGO. 


Conditions in the local horse market are reported by 
Abe Klee & Son as follows: Trade generally feels the 
impulse of urgent spring orders and all business classes 
clear freely at nominally steady prices. The demand for 
drafters, expressers and eastern chunks is of increased 
proportions and all commercial offerings clear freely at 
current quotations. Drafters have made notable gains 
since the advent of spring trade, as is noted in the table 
of classified prices, but dealers generally consider the 
top range as having been reached, with prospects favor- 
ing a reaction rather than a farther advance. The mar- 
ket opens firm at the following scale of prices: 


Poor to fair. Good to best. 
75 $16 


Heavy draft horses......... $125 to $175 10 to $ 375 
Loggers and feeders......... 100 to 150 185 to 300 
Farm mares and chunks..... 90 to 110 125 to 175 
Ee GD nas cvecenssees 120 to 175 190 to 275 
Coach horses (pairs)........ 250 to 400 500 to 1,000 
EP See Pree rer 115 to 185 200 to 350 


Abe Klee & Son have just sent an express shipment 
of twenty-six head of draft horses to New York city. 
The heaviest horse in the consignment weighed 1,950 
pounds when placed on car and the smallest horse 1,600 
pounds. Another recent shipment by Klee & Son was in 
fulfillment of an express order for horses to be used 
in the service of Wells, Fargo & Co. at Portland, Ore. 





TIMBER LAND SALES. 

Wells Bros. have bought 2,000 acres of timber prop- 
erties in the Big Black mountains near Guest’s river, 
Wise county, Virginia, for this year’s developments. 

Brown Bros. of Rhinelander, Wis., have just bought 
a tract of 400 acres of timber land in 36-13 Forest 
county, Wisconsin, from the estate of the late J. B. 
Goodman. The price was $6,000. 

The McFarland Realty Company, of Antigo, Wis., has 
sold a valuable tract of timber land in the town of El- 
ton, Langlade county, Wis., to Kerberger & Wagstaff, 
of Antigo, the consideration being $12,000. The de- 
scription is 8. % See. 10, Range 31, Town 134. 

Capt. W. J. Hillman has bought the lumber mills and 
timber lands of the late Worth Stephens at Live Oak, 
Fla., paying therefor $100,000 cash. 

The Price timber lands in Duval and Baker counties, 
Florida, have been bought by A. A. Geltgey; 9,000 acres, 
price $27,000. The lands had been pretty well cut 
over, and their chief value now is for colonization pur- 
poses. 

T. M. Cook and W. H. Chitty, of Valdosta, Ga., have 
bought 4,000 acres of the Archibald Smith timber lands, 
located in Clinch and Echols counties. This latest addi- 
tion makes the holdings of Messrs. Cook and Chitty 
something over 7,000 acres, all in southwestern Georgia. 
W. A. Griffith, also of Valdosta, last week bought tim- 
ber lands in Echols county and Florida to the value of 
$50,000. These lands, it is said, might have been pur- 
chased several years ago for a trifling sum, but like 
everything else they have advanced rapidly in value. 





NOTABLE CASE IN MEMPHIS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 23.—Judson C. Clements, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, today began a 
hearing of the case of the E. Sondheimer Company, 
hardwood lumber manufacturer of this city, vs. the 
Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
roads. The gist of the case is that Memphis is given a 
reconsigning privilege on lumber while Cairo, IIL, is 
not, an alleged discrimination in favor of Memphis 
as against Cairo. The complainant is represented by 
C. L. Marsillot and the defendants by Charles N. Burch. 
The Lumbermen’s Club of this city is taking a hand in 
the case, being represented by the river and rail com- 
mittee of that organization through its regular attorney, 
J. G..Brown. The latter, in behalf of the club, has 
already filed an intervening petition which seeks to pre- 
vent the Interstate Commerce Commission from depriv- 
ing this city of the reconsigning privilege on lumber, as 
it is realized that this would be hurtful to the lumber 
interests of this center. 

J. J. Bruner, traffic manager for the E. Sondheimer 
Company,’ was one of the principal witnesses before the 
commissioner, while Max Sondheimer, president of the 
company, took the stand during the afternoon. It is 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will glacly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, 
44th Avenue 


North and Lyndale, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Migr. 








Pine That’s All Pine, 
from the time it leaves 
the Forest, till it’s 
delivered to You. 

Give us a Test, 

We'll do the Rest! 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY, 


R. D. Musser, Treas. 
R. H. Chute, Mer. 
C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mer. 


MINNESOTA. 


F, Weyerhaeuser, Pres. 
W. H. Laird, Vice-Pres. 
F. S. Bell, Sec’y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - 








ALL WHITE PINE 


300000 FEET 
4” No. 3 Fencing, 8 to 18’ mixed. 
WHITE PINE— 
C & B AND BETTER SIDING— 
CAR LOTS. 





Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A Few Surplus Items 


Ix8 16’ No. | Norway. 

3xI2 16’ No. | Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better White 
Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 
No. 626 Security Bank Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 


placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 





Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Bullding. DULUTH, MINN. 
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WE WANT 


ORDERS, ORDERS, 
ORDERS 
For 


VY, car 1x 18 to 25” 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 
VY, car 1x 13 to 17” 

15 M ft. 1x6” & up « 

200“ 1x4" & up No. 1 common 

210 ‘‘ 4-4 ist and 2nds plain red and white oak, 
240 “ 4-4 No. 1 common se 

190 ‘* 4-4 No.1 common gtd white oak. 











American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Maple Hx1 
Flooring 22° 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 


Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘‘we can , Ship on a 
moment’s notice.’ 








A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 











Pi Pa LY bo 22,, , } 
N DRIED w 
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QUARTERED m=, 
wh mm) 











mitts {KENDALL, MD. CAPACITY 
VCRELLIN, MD. 200 M. FEET PER DAY, 


KENDALL LUMBER ComMPARHY. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Ties 


SHIPMENTSSIN 
CAR LOAD LOTS. 








PITTSBURG, PA. 








y YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand atall times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 


FE Geran Cypony 











PITTSBURG, PA. 








MAKES LONG 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE 4X58 tone 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill, 





{ 
expected that the ease will continue for perhaps a couple 


of days and it may be several months before a decision 
will be reached. 

It may be stated, authoritatively, that Memphis lumber 
interests, as represented by the Lumbermen’s Club, do 
not object to the granting of reconsignment privileges 
to Cairo, but that they do strenuously oppose taking 
these privileges away from Memphis and will do every- 
thing in their power to hold them. Cotton and grain 
men also are interested. 


DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


BBA 


The unfayorable weather has had the effect of 
holding up trade in almost all sections of the coun- 
try. In many places the roads are in bad shape for 
hauling and this, of course, has also had a bad af- 
fect upon the country business. In spite of these 
drawbacks, however, conditions are fairly satisfactory. 
Not as many sales are being recorded as there should 
be at this season of the year but what business is 
done is transacted upon the basis of satisfactory 
values. Prices are holding up well under the handi- 
caps the business is now being subjected to. Ap- 
parently work is more delayed in the east than in the 
central and western states but from all quarters come 
reports that a great deal of house construction is ex- 
pected as soon as the weather has settled into spring. 
The orders coming in from the country are increas- 
ing in numbers but are not yet up to standard for 
April. <A great number of inquiries are being re- 
ceived and the inference is that buyers are holding 
off in the hope that prices will be lower. There does 
not seem to be any reason why any decline should 
come, however, as prices on factory lumber are con- 
stantly stiffening. It 1s the general belief that as 
soon as the weather settles there will be a marked in- 
crease in business both in the cities and throughout 
the country. 





~ * * 


Last Saturday saw the closing of somewhere between 
1,800 and 1,900 glass pots, which represent approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the hand shops. A good many 
more will close this week and next. The machine 
shops are running and it is uncertain when they will 
close but they represent only about 25 percent of the 
industry. This action, ©” course, has added materially 
to the strength of the market and prices are strong, 
with more than the possibility of an advance. 


* * * 


Business is a litle slow in the sash and door in- 
dustry in Chicago this week and it would be surpris- 
ing if it were not. The weather has been so unsea- 
sonable the last two or three weeks that almost all 
building has been suspended wherever possible. Some 
business is being placed right along, of course, and 
the number of inquiries received by the local manu- 
facturers and jobbers is gratifying in that it seems to 
foreshadow a good trade as soon as the weather set- 
tles. The reports from the Chicago building depart- 
ment show that a great deal of construction work is 
being planned, to be begun as soon as possible, and 
the salesmen who are traveling through Illinois, In- 
diana and other territory tributary to this city say 
that prospects as seen by the yard men they visit are 
better than normal. Prices are firm and no evidence 
of any depression is apparent. Dealers here recog- 
nize the fact that they cannot expect to do a big 
business under present conditions but they are con- 
fident that in a few weeks at most they will have as 
much as they ean handle. 


* * * 


At Kansas City the sash and door situation has not 
changed within the week. The jobbers here are all 
busy, there being a strong demand for stock goods for 
local shipment from all portions of the territory. The 
prospects for trade for the balance of spring are good 
and the sash and door people here are satisfied with 
the trade outlook. The demand locally is active 
enough to keep the planing mills busuy engaged, and 
they look for an active trade through the first half 
of the year at least. Prices are fairly firm. 


* * * 


The sash and door business of the Saginaw valley is 
just fair. There is going to be a vast amount of 
building operations this season and this has created 
a good inquiry for lumber. 

* * * 


There is still a little slackness at the door mills of 
Buffalo, N. Y., but no one doubts that there is a full 
season ahead of them. If Buffalo does not build more 
this year than she has done for several years all in- 
dlications are at fault. There is a great need of small 
houses and though the class of good houses is slack, 
there being too many of them, the business and man- 
ufacturing public is in need of much new work and 
seems disposed to get what it wants. 


* * * 


The sash, door and blind trade of Baltimore, Md., is 
in fair condition. Builders show much activity, espe- 
cially in the suburbs, which are being brought within 
the range of improvement, and notwithstanding the 
numerous additions made to the supply of houses, the 
new structures are quickly tenanted. Rental values 
are high, which insures the further investment of cap- 
ital in improved realty, and makes it certain that the 
sash, door and -blind factories will be called on to 
supply large lots of their product. The prices realized 


are sufficiently attractive to encourage the plants to 
run to the limit of their capacity. 
* * * 


Because of the delayed spring weather millwork 
dealers in New York city have been held back on 
their contracts. Inquiries are just now beginning to 
come out because there is some hope of deliveries be- 
ing made within the coming two weeks, For the last 
few days local builders have made very little head- 
way on their buildings and until the weather is 
warmer manufacturers do not anticipate any ma- 
terial improvement in their line. 

* * * 


There is abundant demand for sash, doors, colonial 
columns, moldings and kindred millwork stuff, accord- 
ing to reports of Tacoma (Wash.) sash and door man- 
ufacturers. They expect a very satisfactory spring and 
early summer, but would like to see three or four times 
as many cars available as can be had. In propor- 
tion to what the saw and shingle mills are getting, the 
sash and door men are being very well cared for, 
however, but the number of cars to be had is not 
over 40 percent of what the trade could use and 
the freight is of a higher class than ordinary lumber. 
Prices are firm and general conditions healthy. The 
fir door is constantly growing in popularity through- 
out the East and that without being pushed. 





CAR SERVICE INVESTIGATION. 


At the meeting of the American Railway Association 
held at the Auditorium hotel, Chicago, Wednesday, April 
24, a report was submitted by the car efficiency commit- 
tee. This report covered the investigation carried on 
by the committee respecting various phases of car serv- 
ice and touched upon the American railway clearing 
house which was launched in Chicago last January. The 
association at the conclusion of the committee’s report 
adopted the following resolution: 

1. ‘That each railroad, so far as practicable, improve its 
own facilities and especially its motive power available for 
the movement of freight, and that the operating and traffic 
departments codperate in improving car service and storage 
regulations, especially in reducing free time allowance for 
shippers to unload cars. 

2. That each railroad, in dealings with the public, secure 
all possible codperation on the side of its customers in the 
prompt handling of cars. 

3. That the association reaffirm the principles, as stated 
in a resolution passed October 24, 1906, that each railroad 
shouild be assured at all times the use of a number of cars 
equivalent to the number it owned and, furthermore, that 
the development of this principle by the American railway 
clearing house be approved by the association. 

Both this committee and the committee on car serv- 
ice favored the continuation of the clearing house ex- 
periment until it should be determined beyond question 
whether it has efficiency in the matter of reducing car 
shortages. These committees also favored a car pool. 
It was stated by the car service committee that a car 
pool virtually exists now, whether the railroads liked 
it or not, but that the present car pool is car thievery 
—a car pool without regulation—and that it would be 
far better to have a pool with regulation. 

To illustrate to what lengths this unrestrained car 
puvol was leading it was stated that one road in Janu- 
ary, 1907, was discovered to have 143,703 more cars on 
its tracks than it owned. This was 70 percent in ex- 
cess of its own cars and more than double the entire car 
shortage of the entire country during that month. 


Provides $5 a Car Penalty. 


In view of the facts the committee presented a sup- 
plemental report favoring the imposition of a penalty of 
$5 for every car which is diverted—that is to say, not 
loaded back in the direction of the home road. This 
penalty will be assessed provided the road so diverting 
the car has an equivalent of 95 percent of its equip- 
ment in use at the time. The association also decided 
that all roads schould be included next June in the 50 
cents per diem agreement, which assesses that amount 
each day for the use of a car when on foreign rails in 
excess of a certain length of time. 

It also was stated that the association had ascertained 
that it would be legal for a railroad to refuse to permit 
its cars to go upon a railroad which had refused to be- 
come a party to the per diem agreement, so that all the 
railroads of the country will be forced in. 

The committee on car efficiency was continued and it 
is pledged to labor with the railroads which are short 
of power with a view to inducing them to better this 
condition. It is alleged that, owing to power shortage, 
many railroads are unable to move the cars off their 
rails, even when they do not need them, and deliver them 
to roads which have need of them. The railroad man- 
agers also pledged their combined efforts with the ship- 
pers not to put their cars to improper uses. It is as- 
serted in the report that ‘‘there is abundant evidence 
that the public delays cars more than the railroads,’’ 
and for this reason a wider application of car service 
rules and their more rigid enforcement is urged by the 
association. 

Officers Elected. 


At the election of officers held at the close of the de- 
liberations of the convention two of the best railroad 
operators in the country were continued in office. Presi- 
dent W. C. Brown, who is senior vice president of the 
New York Central lines, was reélected, as also was Sec- 
ond Vice President W. A. Gardner, who is vice president 
of the Chieago & North-Western railway. C. R. Gray, 
of the Frisco system, and I. G. Rawn, of the Illinois 
Central, were added to the executive committee, and the 
Chicago & Alton, Pennsylvania and Central of New 
Jersey roads were given representation on the car serv- 
ice committee. The October meeting of this association 
will be held at Norfolk, Va, 
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No unusual feature is evident in the trade this week, 
which has remained on about an even basis of demand 
and prices. Trade can not be called good but there 
has been a fairly active demand and prices have re- 
mained firm. The unsettled weather of the last two 
weeks, the car shortage and the fact that the rail- 
road companies are not buying any more than they 
ean possibly help just now are the causes which have 
combined to restrict trade. But the dealers here rec- 
ognize these conditions and that the two former, at 
least, are temporary and therefore they are not con- 
cerned over the present situation. The car shortage 
is really the principal cause for uneasiness and as to 
the duration of this there is considerable difference of 
opinion. It is generally believed that the west coast 
is doomed to suffer from a lack of freight cars and 
locomotives and trackage for at least a year. From the 
other sections of the country reports indicate that the 
roads are lessening the congestion of the freight 
which has hampered their operations but it will be 
only a short time before grain and fruit will be fac- 
tors in the freight situation and as these are al- 
ways given the preference over lumber they will con- 
stitute a serious obstacle in the path of the lumber 
shipper. 

Reports from the country districts tributary to Chi- 
cago show that in many sections the roads have been 
in such bad shape as practically to prohibit teaming 
and that weather conditions have been against build- 
ing. The reports from the city building department 
show projected new construction work in excess of that 


forecasted by reports of even date in 1906 but until 
weather conditions are more favorable it is not to be 
expected that much of this work will be attempted. 
From outside towns it is apparent that building trade 
will be active just as soon as contractors feel safe 
in getting to work. A factor against building this 
spring, however, is the great scarcity of shingles of all 
kinds. This is especially evident in the country where 
many of the yards are entirely out of shingles and do 
not know where to look for a supply. 

The price situation here is excellent. Holders evi- 
dently feel secure in their position and are unwilling to 
concede anything for the sake of making a sale. They 
are confident of doing a good business a little later 
on and as none of them have any surplus stock in the 
yards they are content to wait for the improvement 
in demand which will come. with more favorable 
weather. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 20. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

. | SPS eed were neers ee 52,102,000 10,498,000 

DE ine oan Sct ac icedewdan oe nas 47,332,000 16,647,000 

EUORBR 2 cccccasocevessvs 42TORRO ite S008 

BROMETEED kc ccicccncevascdce o0d060a0 6,149,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 20. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

NE caash je e's. aren gonial crale ng weet 635,363,000 92,462,000 

BE aeinavevanswde dp inweaes oo 563,790,000 185,753,000 

DONED. 6.0005 60siveseoen’ sk 5) irre 

TEE. ncccsictansaeeetce speksans 93,291,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 20. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BE vs i'v.0.6e 0s pees s0w eee bess 21,607,000 9,038,000 

BOO wn cunt bie asotbeeee eva sense 21,749,000 12,092,000 

DOU va. 6:00:62: 5004480008 142,000 3,054,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 20. 

Lumber. Shingles 

DE swe s00es 465000008 arenes 321,462,000 93,712 ,000 

Sey rere Te rr ee ry re 322,101,000 153,839,000 

ND 5 ics acme netkee 639,000 “60, 127,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Week ended April 20........... 6,112,000 160,000 

From January 1 to April 20.... 16,455,000 320,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended April 24 were: 








CLass— No. Value. 
i | OPO CT eee Cee e Tee TTT 3 $ 7,450 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.............. 121 305,850 

§,000 and under 10,000.............. 41 261,800 

10,000 and under 25,000.............. 21 293,000 
25,000 and under 50,000.............. 1 35,000 

50,000 and under 100,000.............. 4 252,000 
Catholic bishop of Chicago, 4-story addi- 

GE btsateadaiadesesuiienesweeeusens 175,000 
OUD oo 55.55.5060 40 26 0H d600 006 004-008 202 2 $ 1, 3: 30,100 
Totals previous week. ...........+.+.5-. 182 1,212,500 
Totals corresponding week 1906...... 176 1,482,700 
Totals January 1 to April 24, 1907... .2,339 17,100,900 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 2,223 18,539,155 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 1,704 18,058,485 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 1,371 9,241,740 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 1,484 10,297,570 

Northern Pine. 
Chicago. Trade is reported to be a little better this 


week, but the unseasonable weather has affected the 
market considerably. The unsettled conditions are 
against any building except such as is absolutely 
forced. Some improvement is noted in the inquiries 
and orders placed from the country, but this end of the 
trade is also held up to some extent by the weather. 
Stocks in Chicago are not large and there is such a 
decided shortage at producing points that dealers here 
feel that they can well afford to wait for the improve- 
ment in demand which will ne a natural consequence 
of better weather. Prices are being well maintained 
and what buyers there are raise little objection to 
them. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Shipments are now fully up to 
normal. The demand from the retail trade is not 
heavy, and most orders are accompanied with in- 
structions to hurry shipment. The supply of dry 
lumber is low and very: much broken, so newly sawed 
stock is being loaded out to fill assortments. Most of 
the local mills are running and all will be in opera- 
tion by the first of next week. Prices are firm with 
a tendency to advance on some items. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis 
for the week ended April 20 were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
ee eee ee ere Tre et 880,000 1,664,000 
MEE, ooo cs s.ccucbubatasseenauna 608,000 1,344,000 


800,000 
496,000 


1,504,000 


Wednesday 
1,392,000 


TRUTRERY 22. ccccesccvccscccesceses 


DE. a bob eneescanonsd eunteeee es 60 608,000 1,296,000 
RE S.cGek cccbsanbuneed tee ene 640,000 1,536,000 

8 et i eel 4,032,000 —_—- 8,736,000 
GAGE IIES 5 55 s.6:40 5s (40d coach owed 4,448,000 q; 760, 000 


976,000 





Increase 
ED «x ba bee e se e8s 
Same week last year 


. 416,000 
4,400,000 


7,472,000 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. The market is strong. The 
demand holds good and there is no weakening in prices. 
Everything offered finds ready sale. There is a good 
inquiry for all low grade stock that can be put into 
boxes and similar uses, as the box trade and mill work 
business continue active. No lumber is yet coming in 
by boat, but receipts by rail have been free. Buyers 
have been active all winter and wherever stocks could 
be picked up that were available for the trade here 
they were secured. 
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New York. Prices are strong and more orders were 
taken last week than for any week last month. At 
the same time there is a decided inclination to hold off 
as long as possinle. This leaves stocks rather low and 
wholesalers do not look for material improvement until 
summer. Dealers do not appear dissatisfied over white 
pine prices, but say they do not feel justified in order- 
ing until building shall make more progress. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. While some dealers do not 
express the most favorable views of the trade there 
are those who express the belief that the amount of 
business transacted so far this month exceeds that of 
any similar period during the last deeade. Dealers 
who have been holding back in purchasing stock for 
this season’s delivery from upper lake ports are re- 
ceiving stock lists from producers for the first time in 
five years. 

eee" 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is not as active as in hard- 
wood, but there is a fairly good demand and an active 
season is looked for. An effort has been made to 
advance the low grades by the White Pine Associa- 
tion, but there is some doubt as to the propriety of the 
move, though the sawmill prices fully warrant it. 

eer 

Baltimore, Md. The advance announced at the be- 
ginning of the year is being maintained and the de- 
mand is kept down to the very smallest requirements. 
White pine, in fact, makes up an inconsiderable part 
of the lumber trade of the city, and substitutes are 
employed wherever practicable. The situation is com- 
pletely controlled by the manufacturers, who ship 
stocks only on orders. 

Ore 

Cleveland, Ohio. Trade is fair and stocks on hand 
are of good size. Some items seem scarce and there 
is considerable trading among dealers. Few yardmen 
are ordering ahead of immediate demands. 





Spruce. 


New York. There is a fairly active demand, but 
not much headway was made last week. Local stocks 
are heavy and dealers are not inclined to consider new 
business until they have made deliveries on some old 
contracts which have been held back and which are 
expected to be started any day. A large amount of 
spruce work is under way but deliveries are behind 
and this makes the retailer conservative. Prices have 
been shaded a trifle, although reports indicate that 
manufacturers are holding as firmly as ever for ad- 
vances. 
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Boston, Mass. The Boston market is much firmer. 
Frames are especially strong. It is now practically im- 
possible to buy 9-inch and under at less than $24. 
Larger sizes are held at $26. Some dealers believe 
that when many of the mills which are shut down re- 
sume sawing, prices of frames will recede to $23 and 
$25. Others look for no decline. Random is in much 
better demand and prices are firmer. Retailers who 
held off believing that prices would not be higher now 
find themselves obliged to pay from 50 cents to $1 ad- 
vance over prices of ten days ago. Spruce boards are 


€ 


well held with sales reported on basis of $23. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The demand for posts is insistent and has 
been for a considerable time and some sizes are prac- 
tically out. A number of orders for 7 foot five’s were 
refused this week for want of stock. The pole trade 
is very good but is limited by the shortage of stock. 
A little later on when the winter cut will be in ship- 
ping condition business will be better and the demand 
also will then be improved as the telephone and tele- 
graph companies and the trolley lines will be breaking 
ground for new construction and the replacement of 
worn out poles. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Demand is brisk for every- 
thing excepting long poles, which are quiet.. Post 
business is lively and nearly every one is shipping 
green stock. Prices above list are secured for the 
larger sizes of posts. There is a good demand open- 
ing up for short poles. Dry stock is rather short, and 
there is a stiffer condition in the whole market. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for cedar posts and 
ties is good and the stock laid in last fall has been 
reduced as much as usual at satisfactory prices. As 
the supply from lake points runs down there is a dis- 
position to look to St. Lawrence river for more, 
where the wood is plenty. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Trade is not as active this week as it has 
been for some time, but enough business is being 
offered to keep dealers here fairly busy, especially 
in view of the fact that cars from hardwood territory 
are by no means plentiful. The statement that trade 
is not as active as it was two or three weeks ago 
should not be taken to mean that there is any depres- 
sion in the hardwood market, for such is not the case. 
Not as many transactions are being recorded, but that 
is beeause the weather has been such as to tie up 


building operations to a great extent. Prices are firm, 


on practically everything in hardwoods and on some 
items are advancing. 

Oak, ash and poplar are the three hardwoods most 
in demand and the supply of each is inadequate to 
take care of all inquiries. Of the three ash is the 
most difficult to find, but the volume of trade in the 
other two woods is larger. Both red oak and white 
oak are sought for, but the latter is in best position. 

Hard maple is meeting with a better market than 
it has known in the history of the Chicago hardwood 
trade and it is selling at prices well up to the late 
advances. 

A eonsiderable improvement is noticeable in the 
market for elm. Rock elm is selling at full list and 
in some cases at $1 better than list. Rock elm is be- 
ing used quite extensively as a substitute for hickory 
in vehicle and agricultural implement stock. The soft 
elm business, which was unsatisfactory during the first 
three months of the year, shows improvement. 

Low grade hardwoods of all kinds have been in very 
good position since last fall. Everything in this line 
that will work into box shooks and heading is being 
bought up readily at very good prices. Cottonwood, 
basswood, gum and poplar all figure largely in this 
class of stock. 

There is some improvement in the car situation, 
but it is still far from being satisfactory. Some deal- 
ers whose mills are advantageously located say that 
they are having very little difficulty in getting prompt 
shipments, but as a whole the situation is practically 
unchanged, 
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St. Louis, Mo. Business in all kinds of hardwoods 
continues good and some firms report sales unusually 
large in spite of great scarcity of some kinds of lum- 
ber. Oak, both red and white, plain, are the dullest 
woods on the list. Gum, maple and elm, and in fact 
all the cheaper woods, are in good demand at steady 
prices, as box factories are short on all low grade 
lumber. Cottonwood-is in steady demand at all times 
and is very scarce. There are very light receipts of 
this kind of lumber. 





Memphis, Tenn. Nothing suggestive of decrease in 
demand is noticed and the market continues strong. 
Under the stimulus of more favorable weather some 
increase is noted in production, but there is no in- 
crease in the amount of dry lumber available and for 
this reason buyers are losing no opportunity of cover- 
ing their requirements wherever and whenever they 
find what they want. Holders are firm and this for- 
tifies the excellent prices. The position of southern 
hardwoods never was better and the trade regards the 
general outlook as very encouraging. 

OO eee 

New York. Prices are strong and in view of the 
searcity of certain sizes and grades of hardwoods no 
immediate change is looked for. Orders were not as 
plentiful last week as they were formerly and whole- 
salers report more or less difficulty in disposing of 
surplus material. Ash and chestnut are the strongest 
features in hardwoods. Oak is in better supply and 
prices are not as strong as they were earlier in the 
month. It is believed that mill men have been able to 
saw to better advantage and the arrivals will be com- 
ing along more freely than last month. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Every member of the hardwood 
trade reports business decidedly good, with pros- 
pect of a full season of brisk sales. Users of hard- 
wood lumber are active and are aware that there is 
none too much of it to be had. The demand for maple 
is very active and elm is doing much better than 
formerly, as it is used in place of ash. Cherry and 
walnut are doing well and oak is always. wanted. 

—_—eeeeer 

Boston, Mass. Considerable activity in the demand 
for hardwood lumber is reported and asking prices are 
high. This latter fact does not interfere with business 
to any extent. Consumers of quartered oak are anxious 
buyers and one-inch stock has sold at $85. Plain oak 
is not in as good eall as quartered, although business 
is fair. White ash is very firm, prices being quoted up 
as high as $59 in some instances for one-inch. 
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Baltimore, Md. No diminution in the strength of 
the leading hardwoods is reported. Stocks are in 
urgent request, this being true especially of oak, and 
prices are still as high. In fact, tne tendency seems 
to be still upward and every effort is being made by 
the mills to get out stocks. Supplies in the hands of 
dealers are small, and this, combined with a stiffened 
inquiry from abroad, tends to keep the situation very 
buoyant. 


eee 

Cleveland, Ohio. Everything in hardwoods shows 
brisk demand and prices are continually stiffening. 
Plain oak, ones and twos, is in heavy demand with 
prices well up. Quartered oak is also in evidence at 
firm prices. Other items continue to sell well, the main 
point being to get the stocks. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Trade is holding up well and dealers say 
that they are doing a good business. The railroad 
trade does not enter largely into the calculations of 
hemlock men and therefore the quiet which marks that 
branch of consumption just now is having very little 
effect upon the sale of this wood. The hemlock cut 
not being a very extensive one and stock as a rule 





being in strong hands it is not thought there will be 
any falling off in the market. Indeed in view of the 
fact that spring is bound to bring with it a consider- 
able increase in the call for all building materials hem- 
lock values probably will improve. The going price 
now is about 50 cents off the list on upper grades 
and list on No. 3. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. Dry hemlock is very scarce 
and prices could well be marked up as the market here 
would stand it, but manufacturers want to keep the 
yellow pine out of competition and are holding down 
the market. Boards and piece stuff range from $19 
to $21. The mills are cutting out stock steadily but 
the active trade takes it about as fast as manufac- 
tured. 
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New York. Suburban trade continues satisfactory, 
although the general run of business is slower than last 
year. In some country sections buiiding is progressing 
better than in sections nearer the city. However, all 
work is much behind and hemlock manufacturers ex- 
pect a further delay of a week or two before business 
will be moving along at spring gait. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is all of the former demand 
for hemlock, with prospect of a full supply. Prices 
are strong and may possibly go higher, though they do 
not look likely to do so right away. There are some 
other woods coming into competition with hemlock, 
second-growth southern pine being one of them, but it 
is not likely that they will be able to do more than 
keep hemlock from advancing. There is not enough 
of them and the need of coarse lumber is as great as 
ever, with an active season of building in prospect. 

Boston, Mass. An improvement in the demand for 
eastern hemlock boards is reported. Clipped are quoted 
at $22 and sales have been made on this basis. Penn- 
sylvania hemlock is in but moderate call, as prices are 
firmly held. 
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Poplar. 





Chicago. Poplar continues to be one of the strong- 
est sellers in the hardwood list. There has not been 
a week in the year when the supply has been equal 
to the demand and of course prices are high and 
firm. Low grade stock is being eagerly sought for 
by box men, Shipments are reported a little easier 
but there is no surplus stock on hand as everything 
coming in meets with ready sale. 

renee 

St. Louis, Mo. There is an excellent demand for all 
grades and thicknesses. Receipts have been very light. 
One-inch, one and a half and two-inch stock are most 
wanted. Other thicknesses are slow sellers. Prices 
are firm. 

Orr 

Buffalo, N. Y. Some dealers in poplar think the 
end of the advance in prices has arrived. While it 
is true that some dealers are not getting any more 
stock than they did, there are others who have dis- 
covered it in quantity, so that they are getting a 
little reduction in price. Poplar is surely as high as 
the consumer ean afford to pay ard he is now turn- 
ing back to basswood. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks are in good demand and 
supplies in the hands of dealers are low. Full list 
prices are obtained and there is a strong inquiry at 
milling points for supplies. Poplar is being shipped 
abroad in considerable quantities and the demand 
there shows decided activity. 





Cleveland, Ohio. There is no letup in the demand 
for poplar. Shipments are easier than for some time. 
Dry stock is scarce and prices are steadily advancing. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. Although it is reported that there is no 
official restriction upon lumber shipments east over the 
Northern Pacific road it is next to impossible for 
manufacturers to get cars and shipping conditions 
are not materially improved. There is some complaint 
on the west coast that the railroad companies are not 
giving as good service to lumber shippers as they are 
able to but be that as it may conditions are far from 
satisfactory. The demand for fir and western pine 
is good and prices are high and firm, this, of course, 
being in some measure due to the tieup of freight cars. 
Long timbers are especially active. Fir, however, is 
held at prices considerably above those asked for com- 
peting woods. 
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San Francisco. Dullness is the principal feature of 
the local wholesale market on fir. Redwood is in bet- 
ter demand than fir, or, at least, prices are better 
maintained on this California product. The eastern 
market is in good shape and there are large inquiries 
for redwood lumber, sash, doors ete. Coastwise lum- 
ber freights are weaker and vessels are begging for 
charters at $8 from Puget sound and Columbia river 
to San Francisco, and $8.75 to southern California 
ports. Offshore lumber freights are in better shape 
than ecoastwise and there is a fair demand in some 
quarters. 


———eeeeeeeeeees> 


Portland, Ore. The only handicap to the trade at 
present is the scarcity of transportation facilities. 
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All of the Portland mills and dealers have more east- 
ern orders than they can fill. In fact, they are re- 
fusing business every day. The supply of cars is no- 
where near equal to the demand for lumber. There is 
still a weakness in the California market due to un- 
usual conditions, but within sixty days the situation 
will no doubt have returned to normal. Charters have 
suffered in sympathy with the market and some ves- 
sels have been fixed at as low a rate as $8 to San 
Francisco and $9 to San Pedro. Southern pine is in 
active competition with the Oregon product in the 
eastern markets and while in the matter of price it 
is holding its own when it comes to quality Oregon 
pine has it left at the quarter pole. 

Tacoma, Wash. Probably never in its history has the 
rail trade in fir shown greater strength than at present. 
Business continues to be governed entirely by cars 
available, however, the number of ears the mills are 
able to get being about one-third their needs. Natur- 
ally prices are stiff. Evidently the plan of the North- 
ern Pacific is now not to load any more cars than it 
ean haul and millmen expect that the car situation 
will continue throughout the year much as it is now. 
Weakness still exists in the California market, but the 
cargo mills think it is due more to congestion south 
than lack of demand. A large volume of business is 
still coming from California. Charter rates for the 
voyage from here to San Francisco have gone down to 
$7.50 the past week. During the first three months of 
1907 Tacoma shipped about 23,000,000 feet more lum- 
ber to California than in the same quarter last year. 
Foreign trade is holding its own, with the market 
healthy, prices reported satisfactory and shipments 
from Tacoma averaging about the same in volume as 
last year. Excellent building weather the past two 
weeks has given impetus to local trade. Fir logs re- 
main firm at the list. 





Kansas City, Mo. Cars for lumber shipments are 
so few in Washington and Oregon that the manufac- 
turers are using what they can get hold of to ship out 
their old orders and are not welcoming any new busi- 
ness for the time being. The result is that their repre- 
sentatives here are not looking for orders for fir, 
spruce and cedar. They are taking such as are offered, 
at the full list and with no promises regarding ship- 
ment. There is the usual demand for California white 
and sugar pine and for redwood. The mills are ac- 
cepting a limited amount of business. 

Teer 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are looking for more regu- 
lar receipts soon, though there is not much prospect of 
as much as they need right away and possibly not 
this season, as the home demand is good and cars 
are not likely to be plenty right away. Stocks here 
have all run down of late and special efforts will 
have to be made to replenish them. Prices of every- 
thing are higher than formerly. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. From some sections of the south it is said 
that the car situation is a little easier, but the major- 
ity of dealers complain that shipments have improved 
but little, if at all. Not much complaint is heard in 
regard to the selling end of the business, for while 
trade may be a little quiet just now most of the mills 
are still struggling to ship out stock which has been 
sold for a considerable time. Like all other branches 
of the trade the yellow pine market is waiting upon 
the weather. The open winter, giving promise of 
an early spring, caused the projection of a great deal 
of building which the remarkably changeful atmos- 
pherice conditions of the last three or four weeks have 
caused to be delayed. As soon as the weather settles 
trade undoubtedly will show a pronounced improve- 
ment. Dealers handling country business report get- 
ting in more orders and a decided increase in the num- 
ber of inquiries for stocks and prices. The city busi- 
ness is also characterized by a tendency on the part of 
the buyers to wait for warmer weather, but it is a 
little more active than it was last week. Common 
lumber has a decided call and boards are most in de- 
mand. There is said to be a decided shortage of No. 2 
boards at the mills and some other items are also in 
short supply. ir i 

St. Louis, Mo. Conditions show improvement. Busi- 
ness is excellent in spite of advanced prices. The car 
situation continues to improve and shipments are com- 
ing in much better than they did. 





Kansas City, Mo. No. 1 dimension and No. 2 boards 
are searce. All mills are short on these items and the 
demand is strong, consequently rumors of another ad- 
vance about the first of May may have some founda- 
tion. The demand for yard stock continues strong, 
although some wholesalers say it is not as urgent as 
a few weeks back. The car supply is by no means 
satisfactory, although there are signs of gradual im- 
provement. The list is closely followed and the mar- 
ket is as firm as at any time since the first of the 
year. The call for everything in the way of special 
stock is active, and on most things the mills are badly 
behind on orders. 





New Orleans, La. Demand from the interior mar- 
kets is reported very strong and manufacturers ap- 
pear to be well pleased with the situation. Prices 
have ranged to a higher level than had been touched 


for months and are held stiff. Items used in interior 
construction work are said to have the heaviest call, 
although there is good demand all along the list. The 
car situation, while temporarily eased, is by no means 
satisfactory and another slump is feared by shippers; 
the movement to interior, however, is considerably 
freer than it has been since last fall. The export mar- 
ket continues dull and lifeless. Foreign buyers seem 
unwilling to pay the price and are apparently hold- 
ing down their orders to a minimum. Primes con- 
tinue to sell well at excellent prices, but are scarce. 

New York. Demand in most cases has been only 
fair. In instances dealers say they have been booking 
some good business, but in these cases the contracts 
appear to cover largely some special improvement work 
in which only a few can be interested. Arrivals are 
free and retailers are holding off as long as possible 
in placing their orders, especially, as in some cases, 
a few retailers have succeeded in bulling the market 
sufficiently to make it worth their while to hold off. 
Flooring is in good supply. 

——eeeee 

Boston, Mass. The demand from yards for mill tim- 
bers is of small volume and business in general is not 
active. It is reported that several fair-sized schedules 
are about to be offered in this market and dealers now 
look for a decided improvement. Flooring is in moder- 
ate call and prices are steady. Heart face edge grain 
is quoted at $49 to $50 and flat grain A, $31 to 
$31.50. Considerable complaint is heard from mill 
points, due to the shortage of cars. 





Baltimore, Md. The demand is decidedly below 
that of last year at this time and the range of values, 
while steady at the present time, is easy. Only a 
limited amount of construction work in which Georgia 
pine finds use is under way and while there are other 
avenues of distribution, the requirements of the local 
market leave something to be desired. The out of 
town trade is also without particular snap. Dealers 
hesitate about placing orders, though prospects are in 
the main reassuring and the year may be expected to 
show up well in the end. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. Yellow pine continues to show con- 
siderable activity, particularly in finish and dimension. 
A few cars are occasionally offered at shaded prices, 
but ordinarily are well kept up. An unusually large 
stock is reported on hand. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York. Demand is firm for better grade stock 
but lower grades, particularly in flooring, are in good 
supply and little difficulty is experienced in getting 
orders of any size filled promptly. One of the largest 
dealers in the market stated this week: ‘‘Trade is 
fully a month behind what it was last year, and until 
the cold weather will let up we do not expect any ma- 
terial improvement in orders. New building plans 
come out very slowly, and while in most cases dealers 
are none too well supplied with stocks they are hold- 
ing off as long as they can in placing their North 
Carolina pine orders, and we feel sure that within a 
week or two there will be a very noticeable improve- 
ment.’’? This opinion is borne out by other’ shortleaf 
pine wholesalers and for that reason there is little de- 
preciation in price. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Prices are strong and demand good. 
The effort to sell certain grades of it in place of hem- 
lock has been revived with some success. Jobbers 
find that they can sell roofing pine for less than is 
paid for the No. 2 hemlock that is commonly used in 
that trade and they are making the most of it. 
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Baltimore, Md. A slight increase in activity is 
reported, though business is still said to be quiet and 
prices have so far shown no pronounced recovery. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers here continue large 
and there is no very well-defined prospect of a large 
reduction. Receipts, now that the mills can work 
most of the time and no serious impediment to the 
making of shipments presents itself, are fairly heavy 
but the facilities for distribution are also better and 
this city is not likely to be the dumping ground in 
the same degree as has been the case for some time 
past, so that the prospect for an improvement is 
clearly in view. The bulk of the accumulations, of 
course, is made up of common low grade stuff. 
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Cypress. 





New Orleans. Demand continues strong for all 
grades, the inquiry coming principally from the east- 
ern and middle western states. During the week sev- 
eral cargoes were sold for delivery along the At- 
lantie seaboard. The proportion of straight cars this 
week was a little larger than has been the ease for 
several weeks but there was also quite a number of 
mixed cars sent out into the central and lake terri- 
tory and as far west as Colorado. Mill stoeks are 
still somewhat broken. There is a decided scarcity of 
dry stock in select, clear and tank, two inches and 
thicker, and in 5-4 and thicker shop. No. 1 and No. 
2 eommon are also hard to find. Four quarter 5-4 
and 6-4 clears, 6-4 tank, 4-4 and 6-4 select and 4-4 
shop appear.to be in a little better supply but of 


none is there a surplus. Prices are reported steady 
at the April 9 list. There is very little change ap- 
parent in the car service for while the Southern Pa- 
cific and Texas & Pacific are improving in the num- 
ber of cars they are able to furnish shippers the 
Illinois Central service is not as good as it has been 
during the last thirty days. A number of cargo 
shipments to the Atlantic coast territory have re- 
lieved the accumulations at several of the mills and 
sased the strain on cars to some extent, 
SOO 

Chicago. Very good trade is reported in Chicago 
this week, which is not confined to any particular class 
of stock. The supply of cars at the cypress mills, how- 
ever, is entirely inadequate to the demands made upon 
the service and as a consequence it is impossible for 
Chicago dealers to handle all of the business that is 
offered them where quick shipment is made a part of 
the contract of sale. Another handicap to the trade 
is the reported shortage at mill points of a number of 
items of thick stock in the three important classifica- 
tions. 


St. Louis, Mo. Demand is good and business is ex- 
cellent. Shipments are coming in better than of late. 
Prices have advanced recently, but there is no abate- 
ment vf demand. 


eee 


Kansas City, Mo. Mill stocks are low and broken 
and mixed orders for yard stock have been coming 
slowly since early in the year. The manufacturers re- 
port heavy demand for everything, especially common 
stock, which is generally scarce, and dealers are having 
more trouble this spring than ever before in getting 
prompt handling of mixed lots of stock. 

New York. The transportation situation has not 
permitted any large accumulation of cypress stocks. 
While up to the present orders have come in slowly, 
now that there is a possibility of millwork being re- 
quired within the next two or three weeks planing mill 
and millwork factories are putting out inquiries for 
stocks which will be meeded next month and the situa- 
tion in cypress as a rule is better than in other lumber 
lines, although there is not the usual April snap to the 
market. Prices are strong and dealers are confident 
of the usual good spring trade. 

OBB 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is most brisk in low grades, 
which sell especially well in the country to take the 
place of white pine. From the lists of stock coming 
in it is evident that cypress is more plentiful than it 
was, especially of unusual lengths, and it is thought 
that it would be sold at moderate figures if anyone 
wanted it. Firsts and seconds have not been very 
active for some time, though fairly strong. 

——_eeeere 

Boston, Mass. Prices are very firmly maintained 
under a fair call. Dealers with connections in the Gulf 
district report that prices have been advanced recently. 
All figure that the tendency of cypress is upward. 

Baltimore, Md. ‘Trade is in fair condition. List 
prices are obtained, the holders of stocks being satis- 
fied that the quotations are upon a fair basis. Stocks 
are not excessive and withdrawals are sufficiently 
large to keep down accumulations, 

OOOO 

Cleveland, Ohio. Cypress is moving freely with a 
good demand in most items. The market is somewhat 
short on a few sizes, but deliveries are being received 
in better shape than for some time. Prices are firm. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The shingle situation exhibits the same 
deadlock which has characterized it for a number of 
weeks. Very few white cedars are in the market and 
practically no reds. Demand is keen at prices which 
under ordinary conditions would be prohibitive of sale 
but it is simply a case of a famine in supply and 
consequently orders have to be turned down every 
day. Dealers are hoping to have the situation re- 
lieved by shipments from the Pacific coast but are not 
at all optimistic. Quotations on red cedars are $4.33 
for clears and $3.86 for stars with.about the same fig- 
ures for white cedars but it is more a matter of sup 
ply than of price just now. Lath are strong but no 
change has been reported in values. The supply is 
small, 





“eee 

Minneapolis, Minn. Many delayed shipments des- 
tined for points beyond the twin cities are arriving 
at Minnesota Transfer, where they are waiting for 
ears for reloading, as the transcontinental lines are 
still very particular about letting cars get away. Last 
week 800 cars were waiting for cars to reload, and 
many shingles are being loaded out in gondola cars to 
get them moved. Very little transit stock is offered 
and prices are fancy, running up to $3.75 and $3.80 
for stars and $4.25 for clears. 

RAR nw 

San Francisco. Redwood shingle prices are un- 
changed at $2.45 a thousand, California count, at 
ship’s tackle. The demand seems to be increasing 
more rapidly than the supply. Eastern car shipments 
may be said to show some improvement, with good 
prospects for a large year’s trade. There is not very 
much octivity in cedar shingles in this market, 
although immense shipments have been made by rail 
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to Texas via this port. Lath are in better demand at 
about $3.75 a thousand on the wharf, San Francisco. 
OOOO 

Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are decidedly 
active, with a demand for three times as many as the 
mills can get cars to ship. Prices vary a good bit, 
cars generally going practically at auction as soon as 
one is loaded. As was the case a week ago, however, 
there is practically no market and the price paid for 
one car is small indication of what may be paid for 


another. 
APIs 


Kansas City, Mo. There has been a brisk retail de- 
mand, for ssingles this spring and many yards are 
cleaned out of stock while in others the supply is very 
low. The demand is probably stronger than a few 
weeks ago, and it is conservatively estimated that the 
supply for the next thirty days will not exceed 25 
percent of the present inquiry. Transit cars are still 
quoted at the top prices of the season, i. e., $3.96 for 
stars and $4.38 to $4.43 for clears on 60-cent freight 
rate. 

New Orleans, La. Demand continues very strong 
for all grades of cypress shingles, but stocks are so 
low that few if any of the mills are making any of- 
ferings. Cypress lath are going out in most instances 
in mixed ear lots only, few of the mills being in 
position, with their present supply and demand, to 
accept straight car orders. Prices on all range very 
strong. Yellow pine lath and shingles are finding 
ready sale at excellent prices. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Orders acknowledged for 
red cedars last fall have not been filled and it is sel- 
dom that a ecarload of them is seen here. One broker 
here placed orders for over a score of cars at that time 
and the parties for whom he did the buying are still 
waiting. The consumer would not think of canceling 
his order, for the stock has advanced over $1.25 since 
the purchase was agreed to. Considerable ordering is 
being done on open rates. The scarcity of white cedars 
was demonstrated a few days ago when quotations 
were withdrawn on a consignment of twenty-four cars 
offered local dealers. Extra XXX are selling around 
$4.25, while the same grade of red cedars is readily 
taken at 50 cents more. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade would be active if there was 
any stock to sell, but as it is the dealers are obliged 
to east about in all directions to get enough of them 
to keep going. They have brought in all the rail 
stock to be found and are very eager to get in the 
first cargoes of red cedar, but the slow opening of 
the lakes has held everything of that sort back. 
Shingles are selling at very high prices. 





Boston, Mass. Shingles are firmer than at any other 
time this year. Stocks are small, both here and at mill 
points. Supplies from the Pacific coast are expected 
to be very light, and because buyers will not have this 
market to draw upon no decline in shingles is ex- 
pected. Cedar extras are quoted at $4 to $4.25 and 
clears at $3.50 to $3.75. Lath are in fair eall, al- 
though some state that the demand is not as active as 
it was ten days ago. For 1%-inch, $3.90 to $4 is asked 
and 1, $3.60 to $3.75. 

PLL LA 

Cleveland, Ohio. A few red cedar shingles are ex- 
pected soon, but the market is in good condition. 
Prices have not advaneed recently, although cars 
offered are being held at fancy prices. Lath are get- 
ting seareer and are held at stiff prices. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. There is practically no business in the 
local market. This is due partly to the high prices 
of all cooperage stock but even more to the fact that 
demand for slack barrels is small and prices offered 
are not sufficient to cover the cost of manufacture 
with any profit to the cooper. Some improvement un- 
loubtedly will be shown with the arrival of the apple 


season, 








NORTHERN PINE LATH—CAR LOTS 
For Sale. 
No. 1 mixed four feet*—extra good. 
No. 2 mixed four feet—extra good. 
32” lath. Also pine and hemlock lumber. 
.. A. COLBURN, Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PINE SAW MILL PROPOSITION. 

Wanted, associate to help float pine manufacturing deal 
on which I hold option. Will make 150 percent per annum 
on $100,000 for five years. Timber must be manufactured 
at once. Address ROOM H. 60, Majestic Hotel, Chicago, for 
one week only. 


WANTED—FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Five cars of basswood molding, 90 percent of same to be 
inch, the balance thicker. 
FOREST LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—YOUNG MECHANIC AS 
assistant superintendent in box factory in Canada; state 
age, experience and salary. 

Address “M. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























FOR SALE—BLACK WALNUT DRY LUMBER 
14,000 ft. 1x6, 1x8 to 1x16, 8, 10, 12, 14 long. 
JOSEPH BIERL, Templeton, Iowa. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - . . 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, «+ ° - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « - - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received 1 7 
Late to Classify ater will be placed under heading Too 


| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED 








A capable and experienced manager for a large New 
England retail lumber yard. Must understand sash and 
door business. Good salary. Address 

B. UPRIGHT, 
P. O. Box No. 775, 


New York City. 


COMPETENT HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Age 28, hustler, wishes to make a change. Al references. 
Address “M. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR 
In large wholesale Chicago sash and door house. Must be 
capable of figuring millwork from plans and details and of 
good habits. Give age, experience and references. 

Address “M. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MAN 
To take charge of our plant and boilers at night, run the 
kilns and see that the boilers are properly cleaned. Address 
STUART LUMBER COMPANY, Brinson, Ga. 





| Wanted-Employees | 


WANTED-—AT ONCE, 
Several competent retail yard managers for Iowa points. 
. ress “L. B. R.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN. 

An experienced retail yard man, familiar with National 
grades of domestic hardwoods. No others need apply. State 
salary exnected, references to receive attention. Services 
required immediately. 

R. J. MUNHALL LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


INSPECTOR WANTED. 

Wanted a young man about 20 years old, high school 
education, good habits and willing to work. Prefer one 
who has had about a year’s experience at measuring and 
grading hardwood lumber. 

Cc. J. FRANK, Logansport, Ind. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For saw and shingle mills in northern Louisiana, to take 
immediate charge. Capacity saw mill, 25,000: shingle mill, 
75,000. Must be sober, competent to run mill and handle 
men, thoroughly capable of estimating and sawing logs and 
buying timber etc. Write full particulars, salary wanted 
and references. 
Address 














“M. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With order and traffic department experience in wholesale 
and retail lumber office. Give particulars. 
Address “Mi. 3 





[. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—BILL CLERK AND ESTIMATOR 
Of country bills. Middle west sash and door factory. 
Address “M, 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A GOOD MILL FOREMAN 
Accustomed to laying out work and machinery, manufac- 
turing sash, doors, interior finish and special work. 

Address “M. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—COMPETENT YARD MANAGER 
For town in southwestern Minnesota. Dane preferred. 
Address “L. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Must be thorough mechanic, experienced, able to run small 
crew and make them efficient. Montana. 

Address “G. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LOGGING CONTRACTOR 
To log six million feet of large white pine on the Pesheke 
river near Michigamme, Upper Peninsula, Mich. Write 
SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, Marinette, Wis. 


WANTED, 
Thoroughly experienced tumber accountant; one with ex- 
perience in the south preferred. Very desirable position for 
a good man. State age. salary and experience in first let- 
ter and address in own hand writing, 
“L. 5," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—COMPETENT YARD MANAGER 
For a good town in west central Minnesota. 
Address “L. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—ORDER AND BILL CLERK 
For Chicago sash and door factory. 
Address “M. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—AT ONCE-SHIPPING CLERK 
For yellow pine mill; capacity 7 cars per day; only results 
counted ; references required ; good chance for hustler. 
Address “M. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SEVERAL TALLY MEN 
For inspecting and measuring lumber and filling straight and 
mixed orders (mostly team loads) in large wholesale and 
retail yard at Milwaukee. Men who have had experience in 
retail yard preferred. Must be accurate and reliable and 
willing to handle lumber while filling orders. References as 
to ability and character required. Steady job and good 
chances for the right men. 
Address “M. 15," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A SOBER, INDUSTRIOUS 
Lumber inspector who is thoroughly acquainted with south- 
ern hardweods to handle output of small band mill in Ala. 
Ilealthy location. 

Address 








“HOLLY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED, 
Good sash and door bill clerk. 
CURTIS SASH & DOOR CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 








WANTED—FOREMAN 
For sash and door room. 
1 first class turner. 
5 sash and door machine hands. 
CURTIS SASH & DOOR CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 





WANTED-LADY BOOKKEEPER. 
One with lumber experience preferred. Apply 
GARDEN CITY WRECKING & LUMBER CO., 
Forty-seventh and Loomis Sts., Chicago. 





WANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT AND 
Reliable foreman for box factory in Oregon. Send reference 
and state salary in making application. 

Address “OREGON,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash and door factory. Apply 
ST. PAUL SASH, DOOR & LUMBER CO., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





OFFICE MAN. 

Young man experienced in manufacture and grading yel- 
low pine, who is also stenographer and can do general office 
work. State salary. Send references first letter. Must 
report May 1. McSHANE LUMBER CO., Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED-—A MAN WHO HAS HAD FIVE YEARS 
Or more experience in lumber office. One familiar with 
lumber and sash and door prices and especially with busi- 
ness of contractors. 
CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 
Riverdale, Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER 
With some experience in lumber business and having fair 
speed. State salary expected, references and how soon 
services are available. 
R. J. MUNHALL LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 








WANTED—LOGGING CONTRACTOR. 
Hardwoods; Virginia, near Bristol; 40,000 feet per day; 
four years’ work. 
Address “L. 40," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO LET OUR CONTRACT 
To first class millman and logger who can take charge of 40,000 
capacity band mill, fully equipped. Manufactures 10,000,- 
000 feet cypress and hardwood lumber put through the mia], 
stack it on the yard and load it in the cars. Also want a 
first class logger to log the same and deliver the logs at 
the mill. I only want to hear from first class men. Pay 
once a month for lumber and logs cut the previous month. 
Address “HARDWOOD LUMBER CO.,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE WANT EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD BUYER 
lor office work, whv is competent to handle sales, also 
who is competent to handle correspondence in connection 
with hardwood department; who has had experience enough 
to take complete charge. It will be necessary for party to 
be acquainted with the Chicago market and to have some 
experience in handling Chicago yard trade. Want a strictly 
first class man, capable of handling large accounts. Please 
give full information as to experience, salary expected etc. 
in the first letter. 
Address “LL. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILLWORK MANAGER WANTED. 

An old established concern doing a very large millwork 
business wants to get in touch with a capable, experienced 
millwork man with a view to taking entire charge of the 
business. We want a man who has had a thorough expe- 
rience in this line, both as buyer and seller, with sufficient 
executive ability to handle and manage a big millwork 
plant, and who is accustomed to making big deals. To the 
right party we have what we believe is a very attractive 
and interesting proposition. If you are fully qualified write 
me your experience in detail; your letter will be considered 
strictly confidential. Address 

H. A. TAYLOR, 


108 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WANTED, 

Planing mill man, general foreman in plant manufactur- 
ing exterior and interior finish, working from twenty to 
thirty men. Address, giving age and experience, 

F. C. JONES, 
No. 1405 Farmers’ Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of small saw mill in west. Must be sober and capable of 
handling men. Write, giving wages expected and when 
could take charge, references and experience. Capacity of 
mill, 25.000. 
Address 


WANTED-—A LOGGER OR JOBBER 
For the logging of from ten to fifteen million feet of hard- 
wood and hemlock timber in this section, Lincoln county, 
to endure for a period anywhere from one to five years, 
We would want a party who is thoroughly responsible 
financially to conduct such operations. 
Address “S. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER YARD MANAGER. 

We want a manager for an established retail lumber busi- 
ness in Geneva. Must be a hustler and have had a thorough 
experience in the retail lumber business, otherwise do not 
apply. Will pay good salary to the right person. Address 

R. J. ROGERS LUMBER CoO., Geneva, N. Y. 














“K. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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